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Problems of 
Australian F oreign Policy 


January-June, 1956 By N. D. HARPER 


I. Introductory 


The context within which Australian foreign policy has to be formulated has 
been changing with increasing rapidity since the Bandung Conference and the 
“summit” talks at Geneva two years ago. The changes in context have been 
accelerated by the increasing tempo of that mobile diplomacy which has become 
an essential feature of international relations in recent years. 


With the development of a rough measure of nuclear equality between the 
East and West, there is, as Mr. Casey pointed out on 22 February, “not much 
likelihood of a global nuclear war breaking out in the near future”. On 6 June 
Marshal Bulganin gave this as the major explanation for Russian willingness to 
scale down her armed forces and conventional weapons. The change in the 
nuclear balance of power has accompanied or caused a shift in Russian policy. 
The most spectacular external form that this took was the denunciation of Stalin 
by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
Moscow in February. Foreign observers in Moscow were conscious of the im- 
pending change some six months before the formal attack on Stalinist policies 
was made, although the incisiveness and extent of that attack seems to have 
taken Western and Communist leaders in, other countries off balance. The assault 
on Stalinist policies was continued with the dissolution of the Cominform on 
17 April and the replacement of Molotov by Shepilov as Foreign Muinister on 
1 June. The last of the “old guard” Bolsheviks had been edged out of the new 
collectivist leadership in Moscow. 


The internal changes in Moscow were accompanied by a shift in external 
policies; the cold war was giving place to a “hot trade war” in which economic 
penetration replaced military pressures. “Competitive co-existence”, with trade- 
and-aid programmes, became the primary policy pursued with all the techniques | 
of mobile diplomacy and propaganda. The path had been cleared by the 
triumphal progress of Bulganin, Khrushchev and Mikoyan to South Asia last 
year. The Eden-Eisenhower talks in Washington (30 January—1 February) 
were preceded by the Bulganin letters offering a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression to the United States. The Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to London 
(18-27 April) “to discuss the many issues which divide. the world” (Eden) was 
prefaced by the dissolution of the Cominform (17 April). 

The changing tactics and techniques of Russian policy were particularly 
evident in what the West has come to know as the Middle East and in South-East: 
Asia. It coincided with the rising tide of Asian nationalism and the creation of 
the Afro-Asian bloc as a growing force in international affairs. The Afro-Asian 
bloc had been considerably strengthened at the United Naticns by the admission 
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of sixteen new members last December and the clearing of the application of 
three more new members, Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco, early in the year. This 
tipped the balance heavily in favour of the anti-colonial Afro-Asian bloc since 
probably thirteen of the nineteen new votes in the General Assembly would be 
cast in their favour. The increasing strength of Asian nationalism was reflected 
in the landslide victory of S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike and the Mahajana Ek Sath 
Peramuna party in Ceylon, the pressure of the Federation of Malaya and of 
Singapore for self-government, and the increasing electoral support for nationalist 
and neutralist governments in Burma, Indonesia and Cambodia, and for a 
nationalist government in South Viet Nam. The issue of colonial independence 
was becoming one not merely between the older “imperialist” powers and the 
“colonies” but one in which Russia, and to a lesser degree China, were playing 
an important part. Russia was attempting to outbid Western economic aid in 
Afghanistan and India; Czechoslovakia has offered to build a steel mill in 
Burma; Poland has undertaken to run a railway through Jordan, Saudi-Arabia 
and Syria and build iron casting plants in Syria. Indonesian sugar mills and 
cement factories are being erected with Eastern European assistance. Finally, 
the Bulganin-Eisenhower letters on a non-aggression treaty were directed as 
much to Delhi, Djakarta and Singapore as to Washington. 


Ii. Australia and a Bi-Partisan Foreign Policy 


While Australian foreign policy has never been bi-partisan in the fullest 
sense of the term, there has been a large measure of agreement on a three- 
pronged foreign policy in the post-war decade. The differences, with certain 
important exceptions, have been differences of emphasis rather than differences 
of orientation or fundamental principle. It was on this broad assumption that 
the Menzies Government attempted in October 1951 to set up a bi-partisan 
Foreign Affairs Committee modelled largely upon American precedents.1 The 
Labor Party refused from the outset to join such a committee on the grounds 
that it would be not a policy making body but merely a “study circle” to inform 
members, an instrument of the Department of External Affairs. It was also 
unwilling to join such a committee because to do so would commit it to support 
of Government foreign policy in detail. Dr. Evatt unsuccessfully proposed a 
series of far-reaching amendments which would have given the committee the 
right to investigate specific problems on its own initiative or on the initiative of 
the House of Representatives, and which would have taken away from the 
Department “the absolute veto authority to stop publication of a report which 
may be of great significance and importance to the public interest”. These 
amendments were framed in the light of the experience of the American House 
and Senate Foreign Relations Committees, committees developing in a quite 
different constitutional context from the Australian or British. The Federal 
Foreign Affairs Committee became a Liberal-Country Party Committee. 


1See T. N. M. Buesst, “An Incomplete Foreign Affairs Committee”, Australi, 
Vol. 6, pp, 85-90) (1954) 28 Current Notes 7260.0 ARE nA SOR ie 
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Mr. Casey attempted (22 February 1956) to convert the Committee into a 
joint committee by an extension of its powers. His proposed amendments did 
not cover any of the original six Labor proposals, although they did give to it 
power to appoint sub-committees to meet in camera. Its effectiveness in Labor 
eyes was still limited by the over-riding power of the Minister for External Affairs 
to determine what official papers and records could be made available to it and 
what matters it could really discuss. Mr. Casey concluded that, in view of 
Labor’s refusal to join the Committee, “we shall have to cease to take the views 
of the Australian Labor Party into account in framing a policy on what we 
believe are the real interests of Australia”.2 The Committee has been recon- 
stituted with representatives of both Houses but the Opposition represented only 
by Senator C. R. Cole of the Anti-Communist Labor Party. 


During the debate on the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Calwell argued 
that the gap between the Government and the Opposition on foreign policy was 
“as wide as that of the Grand Canyon of Colorado”: the Government was follow- 
ing an imperialist line while the Opposition adopted an Australian line, described 
by some as isolationist. The new Labor foreign policy programme, drafted by 
Mr. D. Lovegrove under the inspiration and perhaps with the assistance of Dr. J. 
Burton, had been adopted at the Hobart Conference of the Australian Labor 
Party in March 1955 after the breakaway of the industrial group representatives. 
It represented a social democratic approach to world problems with faint over- 
tones of the isolationism of the ’thirties, an attempt to give a “new look” to the 
idealism of the early post-war Evatt support for the United Nations, and at the 
same time to present a nationalist point of view on Asian problems.® 


Although the Labor Party had unsuccessfully moved an amendment to oppose 
the sending of Australian troops to Malaya in April 1955, foreign policy differences 
were played down during the Federal electoral campaign in the latter part of the 
year. Dr. Evatt’s naive blunder in writing to Mr. Molotov about the, authenticity 
of the Petrov documents convinced his supporters of the unwisdom of trying to 
fight the election with foreign policy as a major issue.* Mr. Casey’s statement 
on international affairs on 22 February touched off a debate in which party 
differences on foreign policy were emphasised. 


The area of agreement between the two parties is perhaps considerably 
greater than many of the speakers suggested during the course of the debate: 
there are many points of similarity between Mr. Casey’s seven “working rules” 
and the seventeen-point Hobart Programme.’ Co-operation with the Common- 
wealth of Nations, the United States and the United Nations is a common 
premise. Both parties share a belief in the need to “create and maintain friendly 


2 Com. Parl. Debs., 22 Feb. 1956, p. 136. Ms 

3 The text will be found in Com. Parl. Debs., 8 March 1956, pp. 655-7, as part of Mr. Duthie’s 

h. oy . 
en See F. Alexander, “Problems of Australian Foreign Policy, July-December 1955” in 
Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. 1, No. 2, May 1956, pp. 153-4. 

5R. G. Casey’s speech in (1956) 27 Current Notes 82-92, and Com. Parl. Debs., 8 March 


1956, pp. 109-22. 
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and confident relations with the countries of South and South-East Asia and to co- 
operate in helping them to solve their problems” (Casey) and “senerous assistance 

. to Asian peoples suffering from poverty, disease and lack of educational 
facilities” (Hobart platform) through the Colombo Plan and other international 
agencies. There is agreement on the need to achieve “effective international 


: : “ 
control of nuclear weapons” and to bring about “genuine disarmament’. 


The differences are primarily differences in emphasis and in method arising 
out of differing assessments of the fluid world situation (particularly of Russian 
policies) and out of differing ideological backgrounds, although the latter should 
not be unduly stressed. The perennial difference on defence methods again 
emerged. “The basic difference is whether we are to have real defence . . . as 
a member of the free nations, whether we are to integrate our defensive policy 
with theirs, whether we are to participate in peace and war in defensive plans 
with our allies or whether we should .. . retire from all that and construct some 
defensive scheme limited entirely to the Australian shores and rest on that” 
(Dr. Donald Cameron). “These differences include the financing of our defensive 
policy, the distribution of our resources and whether the emphasis should be on 
air, sea or land forces. There are also differences of opinion about where those 
forces should operate” (Mr. J. F. Cairns).* Labor opposition to troops in Malaya 
is compounded of a suspicion of lingering British colonialism and a preference 
for an Australian defence line at Darwin rather than the Kra Isthmus: anti- 
imperialism, anti-colonialism and a lingering isolationism rub shoulders together.‘ 
Doubts about S.E.A.T.O. spring from concern at the possibilities of “legalized 
and licensed intervention in the internal affairs of member nations” under 
Article 2 of the Manila Treaty in the attempt to check subversion, a realisation 
of neutralist Asia’s opposition to S.E.A.T.O., and a preference for economic as 
opposed to military action to check the spread of Communism. The ideological 
differences between parties emerge on the differing assessments of the dangers 
of Communist infiltration, and Labor support for the recognition of Communist 
China and the admission of both Peking and Formosa to the United Nations.® 


The debate marked a resurgence of powerful Labor support for the United 
Nations and a revival of Australian leadership of the middle group of powers 
that had been a feature of the Evatt policy at San Francisco in 1945 and sub- 
sequently when Australia was a member of the Security Council and Dr. Evatt 
was President of the General Assembly. Dr. Evatt in particular emphasised the 


8 Com. Parl. Debs., 8 March 1956, p. 677 (Dr. Cameron), p. 666 (Mr. Cairns). 

_ Tibid., 13 March 1956, p. 79 (Mr. Bryant), p. 731 (Mr. Peters). Note the extreme Left- 
wing view: “The only alternatives that we are offering to the Asian peoples at the moment are 
the alternatives of colonialism, imperialism and monopoly capitalism. ... We are sending Aus- 
tralian troops to Malaya virtually to protect the investments of the wealthy tin-mining companies 
and rubber planters.” ibid., 8 March 1956, pp. 686, 687-8 (Mr. Clyde Cameron). 

Sibid., 22 Feb. 1956, p. 121 (Dr. Evatt), 8 March 1956, p. 666 (Mr. Cairns), p. 662 (Mr. 
R. W. Holt). The Hobart platform (Point 16) merely lists China with the other countries not 
yet admitted to the United Nations. The Victorian branch of the Australian Railways Union 
passed a resolution in favour of the recognition of Communist China and her admission to the 
United Nations, Melbourne Herald, 20 Ap. 1956. Australian opinion appears to be moving steadily: 
towards a recognition of the Peking Government without necessarily also supporting admission to 
the United Nations. Note particularly the editorial in Sydney Morning Herald, 16 June 1956, . ; 
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importance of fitting S.E.A.T.O. into the context of the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations and of its adopting principles of conciliation and peaceful 
intervention in dealing with the problems of South-East Asia.® 


One of the significant features of the debate was that 46 of the 125 members, 
apart from Mr. Casey and Dr. Evatt, took part: this is a far cry from the thin 
discussions on international affairs characteristic of the pre-war and immediate 
‘post-war periods. There was a new awareness of Australian membership of the 
international community at a time when “we are living in a world of changing 
power, of shifts in the balance of power, of the emergence of new power, and of 
the uncertainty as to how it will be used, when it will be used, and for what 
‘purpose it will be used”.2° 


III. Disarmament 


_ Party differences on defence policy and disarmament also came to the surface 
during the debate and subsequently. The “five-mile gap” between the parties 
arises in large measure out of the differing assessments of Russian policies and 
disarmament proposals and specifically over the question of nuclear weapons. 

The Disarmament Commission’s sub-committee and the Tenth Session of the 
General Assembly have deadlocked on detailed proposals for disarmament. The 
differences between the Western democracies and the Russian bloc centred in 
part round procedural questions but also questions of the time-table for reduc- 
‘tions in conventional and nuclear arms. ‘The West had sought to devise an 
adequate system of international inspection and control to implement the broad 
“open-skies” proposal made by President Eisenhower; proposals for an extensive 
system of inspection have broken down in the face of persistent Russian 
opposition."? 

The Australian Government has consistently supported the Western policy 
-of international inspection. Until agreement was secured on a watertight scheme 


of inspection, it felt it to be essential that “the democracies... retain the 
deterrent power of nuclear weapons as long as they remain in the hands of the 
Communists. . . . The strength of the democratic countries must be varied and 


flexible”. This view was grounded, too, on the conviction that “even if nuclear 
weapons did not exist, the Communist bloc would have a vast preponderance of 
conventional strength’.!2_ Russian proposals in March for the scaling down of 
land forces were followed on 14 May by her decision to cut her armed forces by 
1,200,000 men and to put 375 naval vessels in reserve. Her additional suggestion 
that comparable cuts be made in Western armies aroused little enthusiasm. 
Unilateral action, with no accurate figures for Russian establishments, was 
regarded as a tactical move to win Asian support by throwing the onus on the 


9 Com. Parl. Debs., 22 Feb. 1956, p. 122 (Dr. Evatt), 13 March 1956, p. 718 (Mr. Bryant). 

10 jbid., 13 March 1956, p. 895 (Mr. P. Hasluck). It was interesting to discover Mr. Chifley 
as the real author of the Colombo Plan (p. 119) and Dr. Evatt as the natural father of President 
Eisenhower’s disarmament proposals (p. 737). 

11 See (1956) 27 Current Notes 215-23. 

12 Com. Parl. Debs., 22 Feb. 1956, p. 115 (R. G. Casey). 
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West for refusing to reduce conventional armaments. Underlying this hesitation 
to regard the Russian proposal as anything more than a propagandist gesture 
which would at the same time relieve the strain on the Russian economy, short 
of agricultural man power, was the feeling that the denunciation of the Stalinist 
line at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party involved merely a 
tactical rather than a strategic change in Russian policy.” 


There was complete agreement between the Government and the Opposition 
that the horrors of atomic warfare necessitated international action to reduce the 
level of armaments and the costs of defence. Labor’s Hobart programme had 
strongly opposed the retention of “the policy of massive retaliation through 
nuclear weapons . . . as the cornerstone of our democratic foreign policy” and 
urged effective action to arrange “high level political talks aiming at the effective 
prevention of the use of atomic and hydrogen bombs of any nation, whether for 
purposes of war or experimental purposes”. Dr. Evatt and Mr. J. F. Cairns 
both proposed the abandonment of further tests of nuclear weapons. On 14 April, 
Dr. Evatt called on the Government to oppose the American H-Bomb test on 
1 May after Australia had voted in the Trusteeship Council to give tacit per- 
mission to the United States to hold nuclear weapons tests in the Pacific. In 
Caucus, Dr. Evatt proposed that Labor should vote against any budgetary 
appropriations for further nuclear experiments.!* 


Whether Labor’s claim, that it reflected Australian public opinion “far in 
advance of that of the Federal Government”, was an accurate one cannot be tested 
empirically. ‘That there was a growing concern, particularly in Queensland, at 
the dangers of the fall-out of radioactive strontium and an increasing awareness of 
the dangers of atomic warfare is clear. Unilateral action by Australia in stopping 
atomic tests within her limits would be little more than a gesture of international 
goodwill and good faith. As the West Australian pointed out, it would handicap 
Australian defence in a world armed with atomic weapons when “an effective 
atomic deterrent is calculated to keep aggressive forces at a distance”. 


There was complete agreement between the political parties over the draft 
statute for the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency (26 April). This 
twelve nations draft agreement paved the way for the creation of a new agency 
of the United Nations which it was hoped would begin functioning in June 1957. 
The Australian delegation in New York, led by Sir Percy Spender, played an 
important part in the planning of the new agency, and Australia will almost 
certainly be represented on the agency board when it is set up. A further 
development in this field was the signature on 20 June of a ten-year agreement 
between Australia and the United States for the exchange of confidential informa- 
tion and the building of atomic reactors for research purposes." 


13 cf. Melbourne Age, 29 March and 21 May, Adelaide Adverti 16 May, S. 
Brisbane Courier-Mail, 18 May 1956. Tit al dal eae oF ee 


14 Melbourne Herald, 7 Ap., S.M.H., 15 Ap., West Australian, 22 June 1956. 
15 (1956) 27 Current Notes 247; S.M.H., 26 Ap. 1956. 
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IV. S.E.A.T.O. and Regional Pacts 


The primary function of the Manila Treaty in 1954 had been the preserva- 
tion of the mutual security of the member states in South-East Asia; it came into 
existence under the threat of Communist pressures in Indo-China, and was 
designed as a defensive shield against Communist aggression in South-East Asia. 
The achievement at Manila had fallen short of the expectations of several 
members, and the problem, from an Australian point of view, has been that of 
putting flesh and blood on the military skeleton; of converting “an insurance 
policy and a deterrent” into an effective military shield. This would, it was felt, 
show that S.E.A.T.O. was something more than a “paper-tiger”. 


The Pearl Harbour meeting of staff planners in November 1955 was 
followed by a meeting of military advisers of the eight S.E.A.T.O. countries in 
Melbourne (17-19 January 1956). It would be a gross exaggeration to regard 
this Melbourne meeting as the “greatest service conference since the second 
world war” and to expect that it could produce a “strategic master plan” for the 
defence of South-East Asia. Its purpose was rather to co-ordinate regional 
planning and to discuss the pooling of resources in the area. Its value lay in the 
attempt to give a firmer military structure to the regional grouping. ‘The 
important things are the sense of growing security and the deterrent value that 
arise from the knowledge that, for the first time in this part of the world, plans 
for collective action on an eight power basis are in existence or are being pre- 
pared.”26 Operation Firm Link, planned after the Commonwealth naval exercises 
in June 1955, on the invitation of the Thai Government, was a military exercise 
designed to test regional collaboration and to bolster morale. In this operation 
(15-18 February), all S.E.A.T.0. members except France and Pakistan 
participated. The greater part of the 10,000 ground forces were American troops 
with little more than token support from other countries. Australia was represented 
by a unit of the Second Battalion of the Royal Australian Regiment, by two 
destroyers and jet fighters from the wing based on Singapore." 


A further meeting of military planners was held in Singapore on 11 June, 
and again the essentially defensive purpose of S.E.A.T.O. was reiterated by 
General Sir Charles Loewen: “to be ready, should the need arise, jointly and in 
combination to ensure being able to demonstrate that armed aggression against 
any part of the treaty area will not succeed. Under the shield thus provided we 
intend the state or nation concerned shall be able freely to develop its own way 
of life for the benefit of its own people and for the joint benefit of all’.1® 

Sir Charles Loewen’s comment illustrated an increasing shift in emphasis in 
the objectives of S.E.A.T.O. as the military and political situation in South-East 


16 Sir Philip McBride, Minister for Defence, S.M.H., 20 Jan, 1956. ‘ : 

17 See (1956) 27 Current Notes 98-9. Note the strong criticism of the exercise by the Brisbane 
Courier-Mail, 17 March 1956, as “the least likely means of breaking down the distrust of S.E.A.T.O. 
jn India and other countries of South Asia. . . . S.E.A.T.O. suffers from appearing in Asian eyes 
more like a military alliance for shielding the United States, Australia and New Zealand from 
Communist aggression than as a means of helping the free peoples of Asia to resist subversion to 
Communism. Operation Firm Link could deepen this suspicion even in Siam”. 


18 §.M.H., 12 June 1956. 
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Asia changed and Communist tactics emphasised economic penetration rather 
than military pressure. This is evident, too, in the first annual report of the 
S.E.A.T.O. Council which pointed out that ‘while in its origin it is based on self- 
defence, its aims are constructive and extend far beyond the military field”.! 
The early controversy as to the relative priority of military as opposed to 
economic or political measures in checking Communist aggression has persisted, 
but with an increasing emphasis upon the political and economic measures. 
Regular consultation between members to deal with subversion under Article 2 
has been one of the important features of S.E.A.T.O.’s work, and the evidence 
seems to indicate a high degree of integration of security work in dealing with 
infiltration and subversion. 


The activities of Mikoyan in South-East Asia and the promises of economic 
assistance made by Bulganin and Khrushchev in their Indian tour have tended 
to produce in S.E.A.T.O. as in N.A.T.O. a greater awareness of the importance 
of economic weapons in the struggle for South-East Asia. Article 3 of the Manila 
Treaty and the Pacific Charter which accompanied it have received increasing 
attention. The meeting of the economic committee of S.E.A.T.O. on 12 January 
emphasised the importance of economic wellbeing and of the need to create “a 
shield behind which to maintain our way of life and the development of natural 
resources”.°° It is difficult to separate out the contributions for economic develop- 
ment from the United Nations and its specialised agencies (including the Inter- 
national Bank), the Colombo Plan and S.E.A.T.O. members; the total was the 
substantial figure of between $800 and $900 million. American contributions to 
the S.E.A.T.O. area had increased fourfold between 1954 and 1956. 


The shift in emphasis has raised the problem of the relative importance of 
S.E.A.T.O. and the Colombo Plan as the source of economic assistance within 
the area. Australian policy leans to the Colombo Plan rather than S.E.A.T.O.; 
it was not without significance that the special economic assistance offered by Mr. 
Casey at the S.E.A.T.O. Council meeting at Karachi (6-8 March) was for defence’ 
support aid. The contribution of up to £A2 million was to be spent on textiles, 
communications equipment and vehicles rather than military equipment in the 
narrow sense.” At the same time, there were some misgivings in Australia at 
the conversion of S.E.A.T.O. into a “glorified international economic agency”: it 
would lose its edge as a military instrument to check piecemeal Communist 
aggression in South-East Asia and would thereby “sap the confidence of [Asian] 
countries . . . in the value of the S.E.A.T.O. guarantee”.2” 


While the objectives of S.E.A.T.O. were being re-appraised, its administrative 
structure was being strengthened. The Karachi Council meeting established a 
Permanent Working Group, set up a Research Service Centre to produce “reports 
on current developments in Communist activities”, expanded the Public Relations 


19 (1956) 27 Current Notes 94. 20 Melbourne Age, 13 Jan. 1956. 

21(1956) 27 Current Notes 149. The United Kingdom was also reluctant to sacrifice the 
Colombo Plan for an economic S.E.A.T.O.. Melbourne Age, 8 March 1956. 

22'§.M.H., 7 March 1956. See however Brisbane Courier-Mail, 27 Ap. 1956. 
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Office and formed a Cultural Relations Office, and established a full time 
Executive Secretariat. New S.E.A.T.O. headquarters were opened at Bangkok 
on 24 June. 


The strengthening of S.E.A.T.O. structure has not been accompanied by any 
enlargement of its area: rather this may be said to have contracted. Mr. Nehru 
re-emphasised his opposition to it in addressing the sixty-first annual conference 
of the Congress Party at Amritsar, arguing that it “weighed the balance towards 
war” and “increased our burden. We have to become more alert and make 
certain arrangements for our security”.2* The guarded communiqué of the 
Karachi Council meeting to combat the statements of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
on the Pakhtoonistan and Kashmir disputes, affirming “the need for an early 
settlement of the Kashmir question through the United Nations or by direct 
negotiations”, aroused a strong protest from him. Any prospect that Ceylon 
might join S.E.A.T.O. vanished with the electoral landslide against Sir John 
Kotelawala in April. On the debit side was the Cambodian swing towards 
neutralism. ‘The treaty area had been originally defined to include Laos, Cambodia 
and Viet Nam insofar as their Governments were prepared to consent to military 
action by the S.E.A.T.O. powers. The attempt to extend the S.E.A.T.O. umbrella 
over Cambodia was repudiated by Prince Norodom during the week of Operation 
Firm Link. “S.E.A.T.O. has told us that we would be automatically protected. 
We reject such protection because it can only bring us dishonour.’”+ This drift 
to neutralism, followed by a visit to Peking and the acceptance of Chinese 
economic assistance, exposed the eastern flank of Thailand at a time when 
S.E.A.T.O. sought to demonstrate its military strength. The final withdrawal of 
French troops from South Viet Nam (28 April) also involved a weakening of 
military potential in the area. 


V. Singapore and Malaya 


Australian defence policy has traditionally been geared to the Singapore 
base. An important link in the chain of British defence bases along the “jugular 
vein” of the Commonwealth had been the naval base at Trincomalee and the air 
base at Katunayake. The annihilation of the United National Party and the 
overwhelming victory of Mr. S. Bandaranaike was followed by a shift towards 
neutralism of the Indian type and the demand for the surrender of British bases. 
“In recent months the Western policy of building up military pacts in Asia and 
the Middle East has suffered a considerable defeat. ‘The end of the Cominform 
complements these developments and brings nearer the Afro-Asian objective of 
excluding any form of external influence in their affairs.” “The having of foreign 
bases on our soil is not at all consistent with our sovereignty as a nation,”*? 

This Leftwards swing in Ceylon, resulting largely from the intense Buddhist 
campaign against Sir John Kotelawala and the Ceylonese middle classes, was 
followed by second thoughts on the question of British bases. While Ceylon 


23 §.M.H., 12 Feb. 1956. 24 tbid., 20 Feb. 1956. 
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moved towards a republicanism of the Indian or Pakistani type, there was a 
growing willingness to allow Britain some reprieve on the base question. The 
problem was discussed during the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London in June 
and is still unresolved (October). From an Australian point of view, the 
prospective loss of Trincomalee naval base and the doubt about the security of 
the Singapore base led to a growing demand for a strategic re-orientation of 
Indian Ocean defence. Cockburn Sound was strongly supported as an alternative 
Commonwealth base.*® 

Australia’s traditional preoccupation with Singapore as an advanced defensive 
base for the protection of the Australian mainland and the increasing acceptance 
of the Kra Isthmus as her South-East Asian defence line have made the constitu- 
tional future of the Malayan Federation and of Singapore a matter of keen interest 
to Australia. As a member of the Commonwealth of Nations, Australia is anxious 
to widen its basis by the admission of new members from Asia and Africa as 
former colonies achieve self-government or independence. Australian policy has 
consistently been one of giving the fullest economic and technical assistance to 
the Colombo Plan countries which include Malaya and Singapore. The number 
of Malayan students studying at Australian universities and technical colleges 
has always been high, and a considerable proportion of these 195 students at 
present in Australia under the Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation scheme are 
studying public administration.‘ 


Australian support for accelerating the constitutional progress oi the 
Federation and of Singapore has been tempered by a concern with the strategic 
security of the area, arising out of the conviction that “it is only the great Singapore 
base which enables the Western democracies to confront Communist imperialism 
in Asia with a convincing deterrent”.°8 The stationing of Australian troops in 
Malaya as part of the Commonwealth strategic reserve in South-East Asia was 
an essential part of the S.E.A.T.O. programme of regional defence. Because of 
her geographical proximity to Malaya, Australia and New Zealand both are in 
many ways more deeply affected by defence arrangements for the isthmus than 
the United Kingdom. 


Australia took no part in the Malayan Constitutional Conference in London 
(18 January-8 February) but welcomed the decision to achieve Malayan 
independence within the Commonwealth by August 1957 if possible. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman fully accepted the United Kingdom view that Britain would retain 
direct responsibility for the external defence and foreign policy of the Federation 
during the interim period before independence. The Federation was prepared 
“to provide facilities and bases for the stationing of British and Commonwealth 
forces in the Federation”. This was an “absolute necessity . . . asa security 


measure in this present state of emergency in Malaya and the uncertain condition 
of the world today’’.?® 


26 Adelaide Advertiser, 13 Ap. 1956. 27 (1956) 27 
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The post-independence military relationship between the Federation and the 
United Kingdom was to be the subject of a treaty of defence and mutual assistance 
which would provide Malayan facilities for the maintenance of those forces 
needed for the fulfilment of “Commonwealth and International obligations”, 
especially “the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve”. Australia and New Zealand 
have nominated observers to attend the meetings of the Working Party to draft 
the treaty.2° The Tunku has expressed cautious support for Malaya’s member- 
ship of S.E.A.T.O. as well as the retention of British troops in Malaya until such 
time as she can defend herself. He has also strongly supported the retention of 
Australian troops as part of the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve.*! It was 
partly Malaya’s conviction that Australia was a powerful ally in Malaya’s move 
to independence within the Commonwealth that led to the appointment of an 
Australian representative (Sir William McKell) to the Reid Commission which 
will make recommendations as to the form of the new constitution of the 
Federation. 


The deadlock over the constitutional future of Singapore at the London 
Conference (23 April-15 May) between Mr. David Marshall’s thirteen-member 
delegation and the Colonial Office took place primarily over the question of 
adequate internal security to prevent the Singapore base from being paralysed 
by internal disturbances. The United Kingdom rejected Marshall’s plan for a 
United Nations chairman of the proposed Defence and Security Council as the 
condition of Singapore’s acceptance of wide over-riding powers on internal 
security. Australia fully supported the British proposals for self-government 
for Singapore but also accepted the British viewpoint on internal security. 
Mr. Casey’s brief statement (16 May) made no attempt to review the 
negotiations or to greatly clarify Australia’s position in detail. Despite its 
omissions, the speech did make clear the paramount importance which Canberra 
attached to the Singapore base.?? Singapore, with its substantial Chinese 
majority, had long been a focal point in Communist infiltration in South-East Asia. 


The Singapore negotations took place against the backdrop of the Ceylon 
elections and the impending loss of British bases there. On the eve of his 
resignation, David Marshall bitterly attacked Britain on the ground that she was 
attempting to subordinate Malaya to the military purposes of the free world and 
attacked S.E.A.T.O. as “an organisation which seeks to keep the people of 
Singapore in slavery in the name of freedom”.** His view that the “value of 
Singapore as a naval base might be illusory and psychological rather than real” 
was one increasingly shared by Australians. While the Singapore Tiger Standard 
had warned that because of Peking’s plans to annex Malaya and Singapore and 
then absorb Hong Kong “a united front against the threat of aggression was 


30 ibid., 112-15. 
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never more needful”, Australian opinion began to wonder whether the Singapore 
base could really be effective in face of local hostility to British control. The 
Ceylon precedent appeared to indicate the precarious tenure of any Asian base 
even when it was held under treaty. This was reflected in the increasing dis- 
cussion of Cockburn Sound as an alternative but secure base on Australian 
territory and in suggestions that Australian troops be withdrawn from Malaya 
as soon as possible unless there were “clear cut Commonwealth and international 


obligations to meet with defence forces in South-East Asia”.** 


VI. Indonesia and West New Guinea 


The first general elections for the Indonesian Parliament, held in September 
of last year, were fought primarily on domestic issues. At the same time, the 
great majority of the 190 political parties contesting the election included 
Indonesian sovereignty over West New Guinea as an essential part of their plat- 
form. The electoral law provided for the representation of West New Guinea by 
three members in the new Parliament although no elections could be held there. 
At the subsequent elections to the Constituent Assembly, held in mid-December, 
West New Guinea was allotted six seats. 


The intense emotional nationalism which gave the Nationalist Party of 
Indonesia the largest number of seats in both the new Parliament and in the 
‘Constituent Assembly and which led on 14 February to the abrogation of the 
Dutch-Indonesian Union of 1949, has made it impossible for either the Harahap 
Government or the new Government of Ali Sastroamidjojo to put the West New 
Guinea question on ice. The firm stand of the Dutch Government on the question 
contributed to the breakdown of negotiations for the settlement of outstanding 
differences and the termination of the Union. The new Government gave high 
priority to the solution of the West New Guinea issue. “We have the duty of 
mobilizing the strength of the people within the country and the anti-colonial 
forces abroad as the fundamental basis of our policy towards West Irian.”85 A 
tactical move in the struggle for the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia was the 
appointment of a Governor and skeleton staff for the administration of the new 
Maluku province which will include West Irian.*® 


President Sukarno’s visit to the United States was the occasion for a public 
restatement of the Indonesian case against the Netherlands in the hope of securing 
some support for the Indonesian claim at the 1956 meeting of the General 
Assembly. His denunciation of West New Guinea as “a colonial outpost on 
Indonesian soil”, “a colonial cancer in the body politic of our motherland”, was 
addressed as much to the Latin American republics as to his immediate audience 
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in Washington. Despite the tremendous personal popularity of President Sukarno,’ 
his appeal fell on deaf ears in the State Department, and John Foster Dulles: 
firmly but politely indicated that the United States would not support a move for 
the transfer of sovereignty.37 


Australian policy on West New Guinea has remained unchanged: a rejection 
of the Indonesian claim, primarily on grounds of security, but also for ethnological 
reasons and a genuine concern for the development of the Papuan peoples who’ 
inhabit it.38 Unofficial suggestions made in Australia, that the problem might be 
resolved by the establishment of a tripartite trusteeship over West New Guinea 
(Indonesia, the Netherlands and Australia) with Australia as the administering 
authority, would prove a diplomatic embarrassment to the Menzies Government 
and a solution unacceptable to Indonesia. This was evident from an interview 
between an Australian journalist and the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Ruslan 
Abdulgani. “Trusteeship was in fact a recognition of colonialism in a transitional 
period.” While denying that Australian control of East New Guinea was a form 
of colonialism, Abdulgani made it clear that Indonesia was determined to allow 
West Irian to share in the sovereignty she proclaimed in 1945. The Prime 
Minister, Ali Sastroamidjojo, told another Australian columnist that Indonesia 
regarded the West New Guinea issue as part of “a colonial rearguard action” 
which must be opposed if Indonesian national integrity were to be preserved.*® 


Despite the persistence of this difference over West New Guinea, relations 
between Australia and Indonesia have remained very friendly. The increase in 
the number of scholarships available to Indonesian students in Australia has made 
them the largest single group of Asian students in the country. The visit of Mr. 
Hutasoit, the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Education, to Australia early 
in March helped to establish closer cultural relations between the two countries. 
The exchange of cultural attachés and the introduction of Indonesian Studies 
at the University of Melbourne and the Canberra University College and the 
preliminary steps to introduce a similar course at the University of Sydney were 
further evidence of a mutual desire for closer and more friendly relations between 
Australia and Indonesia. 


VII. The Commonwealth Conference 

On the eve of the “summit” Conference between Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London (28 June-6 July), considerable speculation was aroused as 
to whether the Conference might not discuss the question of the constitutional 
structure of the Commonwealth. The proclamation of the new republic of 
Pakistan (23 March) and Ceylon’s decision to seek republican status within the 
Commonwealth meant a shift in the internal political balance. In New Zealand 
there was some inspired discussion of the changing constitutional structure, and 


37 Department of State Bulletin (Washington), 16 Ap. 1956, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 642-3. 
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Mr. Menzies contributed two articles to the London Times suggesting that it was 
time “to give ourselves furiously to think about where we are going and what 
road we should take”. The implication of these moves was that the time had 
now come to reconsider the Balfour Declaration of 1926. 


Mr. Menzies, in his two articles and an address to the Royal Empire Society, 
restated a theme that he has discussed over a long period of years. He felt that 
“4 Commonwealth divided in structure, though still associated in function”, had 
in fact developed into “a Crown Commonwealth within a total Commonwealth”. 
In the new two-tiered Commonwealth in which allegiance to the Crown was the 
point of separation, “it is hard to think of any great matter of international policy 
which will lend itself instantly, as in the old days, to joint discussion among all 
the British countries designed to produce a single joint conclusion”. The differ- 
ences on matters of defence and trade, for example, seemed to point the way toa 
series of functional conferences, perhaps of a regional character, to which some 
but not all members of the Commonwealth could be invited. Mr. Menzies was 
giving expression, in modified form, to what has come to be almost a traditional 
bi-partisan Australian view, that the Commonwealth should be more closely 
integrated by improvements in the machinery for consultation. While not going 
as far as some of his predecessors in suggesting that the machinery of the Com- 
monwealth should be more carefully formalised, he did suggest the strengthening 
of Commonwealth contacts to “give our functional association some of the 
strength of the old structure”.*° 


Proposals for a formalisation of structure are completely opposed to the 
Canadian approach to the Commonwealth, and India’s Panikkar, in an article in 
the Manchester Guardian, came to diametrically opposed conclusions from similar 
premises to those of Mr. Menzies. While agreeing that “no political institutions, 
however stable, can be taken for granted”, he felt that the creation of new Com- 
monwealth machinery would produce disintegration rather than a strengthening 
of the Commonwealth structure. The integrating forces in the Commonwealth 
were to be found in the common acceptance of parliamentary democracy, the 
rule of law and individual liberty, as well as racial equality; the latter could, how- 
ever, drive South Africa out of the Commonwealth.*! Australian opinion was 
generally behind the Menzies rather than the Panikkar conclusion with, however, 
a clear realisation that it was the intangibles which really gave strength to the 
Commonwealth in an era when unified defence and foreign policies were difficult 
to contrive. There was little support for the view that “too much effort can be 
spent in attempting to prolong the tenuous existence of an institution whose value 
from our national point of view tends to grow less as the years pass”.*2 


It seems clear that no serious attempt was.made at the Conference to re- 
define the constitutional character of the Commonwealth. One can only speculate 
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on the informal agenda of a meeting at which the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation 
was represented for the first time, Ceylon was represented by its new Prime 
Minister, Mr. S. Bandaranaike, and South Africa by Mr. Hans Strydom. Although 
no “single joint conclusion” about foreign policy was possible, some assessment 
of the new Soviet tactics in Europe and Asia was imperative from the point of 
view alike of foreign policy and defence. Mr. Nehru’s role, because of his formal 
and informal contacts with Communist countries and his discussions in Greece 
on the way to London, would have been of crucial importance, especially on 
Cyprus and Middle Eastern questions. Discussions on the constitutional future 
of Singapore, with the Asian members of the Commonwealth seeking to break 
the deadlock, almost certainly took place. 


On two questions in particular, Australia had a special interest: Common- 
wealth defence and the revision of trade relations with other members of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, on 22 May, had pointed out that certain 
bases (Cyprus, Aden, Singapore) must be held “at all cost”. “It would be a 
breach of faith with the rising generation for us to cast away those overseas 
possessions which are vital to our strategic interests.”** There were suggestions 
that Britain might seek to convert some of the British bases into Commonwealth 
bases, both to ease the financial burden and to spread Commonwealth responsi- 
bility for defence. Any decision was complicated by the altering strategy of 
atomic wariare and by the change of goveriiment in Ceylon. The immediate 
post-election decision to withdraw defence rights appears to have been qualified, 
probably as a result of Indian influence. Bilateral discussions took place between 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon, and a compromise was arranged. Unofficial 
Australian opinion was divided between the merits of ambivalent tenure of 
Singapore and a preference for a shift to African or Australian bases.** 


Despite the high expectations raised in many quarters on the eve of the 
Conference, the final communiqué gave no indication of the measure of agreement 
between the members of the Commonwealth. * Bilateral discussions between India 
and Pakistan on Kashmir and the canal waters, between South Africa and the 
United Kingdom on the native protectorates, may have produced some meeting 
of minds and the easing of tensions.*® No clear-cut Commonwealth policy on 
defence problems or agreement on relations with or policy towards the Soviet bloc 
emerged. Mr. Menzies did not return to Australia until late September and has 
not yet reported directly either to Cabinet or the House of Representatives 
(1 October) on the results of the Conference. 


VIII. Trade Relations with Great Britain 


One of the important, issues which appears to have been discussed informally 
at the Conference, but principally in bilateral conversations outside the 
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Conference, was the Australian demand for a revision of trade relations with 
Great Britain in the light of the unreality of the Ottawa preterences. 


During the two years (1 July 1954-30 June 1956), the Australian balance of 
payments has become increasingly unfavourable and Australia’s overseas reserves 
have fallen from £571 million to £355 million. For the ten months ending 
30 April 1956, the visible adverse trade balance was £65.7 million. It was to reduce 
this drain on Australia’s overseas reserves and to close the gap in the balance of 
payments that import restrictions were introduced in the last quarter of 1955 
and subsequently tightened on 29 June 1956. A positive approach to the problem 
of the adverse trade balance lay in the expansion of Australian exports within 
and outside the Commonwealth. Attempts were made in March 1956 to expand 
mutual trade between Australia and New Zealand.*® But the major problems of 
Australian foreign trade policy were to be found in the operation of the Ottawa 
Agreements with Great Britain, the functioning of G.A.T.T., and the United 
States policy in disposing of farm surpluses. 

The crucial thing from an Australian point of view was intra-Commonwealth 
trade, and particularly trade with the United Kingdom. With the revision of the 
Ottawa Agreement in 1938, the trading advantages to Australia have been sub- 
stantially reduced, and with the operation of G.A.T.T. since January 1948, 
Australia’s room for manoeuvre to secure reciprocal treatment in the British 
market has been substantially reduced.47 Wheat and wool, Australia’s staple 
exports, receive no preferential treatment in the British market. Subsidised 
exports from America and British subsidies to farmers have seriously interfered 
with Australian markets both in Britain and Europe. The Ottawa preferences 
are expressed in monetary terms and with inflation their practical effect has 
largely disappeared.*® 


Pressure to expand Australian markets in Great Britain was intensified by 
the British refusal to sign the new international wheat agreement to operate as 
from 1 August 1956. Under this agreement, wheat prices were slightly reduced 
and the Australian quota dropped from 45 to 30 million bushels for the next 
three-year period. British imports of Australian wheat had dropped from 23 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. of her requirements between 1938 and 1955.4® Australian 
determination to improve both her balance of payments and her overseas reserves 
was reflected in the Cabinet reshuffle which resulted in the transfer of Mr. J. 
McEwen to the Ministry of Trade and Commerce at the beginning of January 
last and his trade mission to London while the Commonwealth Prime Ministers” 
Conference was meeting. 


The revision of Commonwealth trade policies in general and Australian relations 
with Great Britain in particular has been difficult because of the conflict between 
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the principle of regional trade, typified by the Ottawa Agreement, and the principle 
of world trade as represented by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It is also complicated by Canada’s reluctance to revise the Ottawa concept and 
the real economic difficulties of the United Kingdom during the period of the 
“hot trade war”: as the May number of the Economic Bulletin of Europe pointed 
out, “the United Kingdom is the one major industrial country in Western Europe 
where the overall industrial output has stagnated since the middle of 1955”. 


IX. Conclusion®® 


The first six months of the year have seen no major shift in Australian policy 
im response to the changing attitudes and methods of Russia. The denunciation 
of Stalin, the dissolution of the Cominform, the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to 
Britain and the acceleration of the Russian trade drive in the Middle East and 
South-East Asia have been regarded with caution and reserve. Mr. Casey’s 
estimate (22 February) that “the basic philosophy and objectives” of Russian 
policy are unchanged and that what has happenéd is that “the crude assertion 
of Soviet power has given way to more subtlé methods” is one that has been widely 
accepted by the Australian people and the press. This view appeared to be sub- 
stantiated by omissions from the Washington version of Khrushchev’s speech, 
omissions subsequently published in the Italian press: “We must labour with 
patience and Leninist persistence to augment the Socialist conscience and eliminate 
bourgeois nationalism in other countries. We have no intention of abandoning 
the path of our party and of our brother parties leading towards the definitive 
and universal victory of socialism.’”4 


“Competitive co-existence”, with the prospect of limited local wars instead 
of a global war, seemed to offer some possibility of an easing of defence burdens. 
At the same time, the accelerated tempo of Asian nationalism as well as the 
basically different techniques of nuclear warfare have necessitated some re- 
examination of Australia’s defence policies and the importance of strategic bases 
in the Indian Ocean area. This re-assessment may well reveal apparent contra- 
dictions between strategic and political objectives. It is here that party differences 
are greatest. 


Regional collaboration is still a cardinal feature of Australian policy based 
upon the assumption that Australia is both an Asian and a Western power. In 
the South Pacific, this collaboration is seen most clearly in the Third South 
Pacific Conference which met in Fiji (23 April—3 May).®* Australian plans to 
strengthen $.E.A.T.O. and to increase the number of Asian students visiting 
Australia represent, at two different levels, attempts to establish closer ties with 
South-East Asia. So too does the formation, at the suggestion of the Minister 
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for External Affairs, of the new Australian-Asian Association with State branches 
in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, and, in reverse, the gift of 50,000 Straits 
dollars by the Federation of Malaya to the University of Melbourne’s Inter- 
national House. The visit of Australian university students to Singapore, Malaya 
and Indonesia, the attendance of Peking students at the Adelaide meeting of the 
National Union of Australian University Students, the May visit of a small party 
of Russian and Chinese trade union leaders, and the visit of an Australian delega- 
tion to Peking in May-June represent in their various ways attempts to break 
dowm silken or bamboo curtains which separate Australia from Asia. 


Finally, Australia has supported the formal extension of the Colombo Plan 
beyond its present limits to 1960. The foreign policy debate in February and 
March revealed an awareness of the Australian responsibility for close economic 
collaboration with the under-developed countries of South-East Asia. In terms 
of Asian needs and Australian resources, Australia’s contribution to the total 
Colombo Plan budget is very small. Some Labor backbenchers have proposed 
the quadrupling of the Colombo Plan grant as a means of implementing Point 6 
of the Hobart platform. Whether they will find this politically feasible with a 
change of government remains to be seen.*? 


University of Melbourne 
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China in 1956 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


The outbreak of a revolution can be compared with the act of throwing a 
stone into a pond; the immediate effect is a violent disturbance of a hitherto placid 
surface, waves of repercussion reach out on all sides, with diminishing force as they 
near the perimeter, then slowly decline until tranquillity is restored. But it is 
much more difficult to detect the moment at which the disturbance ceases than 
to pinpoint the exact time of the outbreak. In China the revolution, in its first 
phase, began as long ago as 10 October 1911; it cannot be said that in 1956 all 
the repercussions have ended and that the country is once more calm, unruffled 
and sedate. China in 1956 is still undergoing a process of rapid change, and the 
prospect for many years yet is that such changes, more orderly and less violent 
than before, will continue to affect the whole country to its furthest confines. An 
observer of China today can only perceive a passing phase, and must have great 
difficulty in distinguishing what is merely transitory and ephemeral from such 
changes as will prove to be permanent and fundamental. 


A comparison between China in 1956 and China in 1950, in the first year of what 
the Chinese now call “Liberation’”’—the establishment of the People’s Republic— 
shows how misleading such observations can be. At that time the aloof reserve 
with which the foreign resident was treated, the difficulty of entering the country, 
the manifest indifference, or even aversion, which the régime showed to any form 
of diplomatic relationship with the non-Communist world, led this observer to 
speculate whether the future foreign visitor to China would not be “reminded 
rather of the days of Mathew Ricci in the late Ming period, when the rare stranger 
was an object of mingled suspicion and curiosity, a passing entertainment for the 
Court, but not a person who should be allowed any contact with the people’’.* 


When as a foreign visitor I recently returned to China after six years, I found 
myself lodged in a hotel through which passed a continual stream of foreigners 
of all nationalities, cared for by a highly efficient organisation, exciting no curiosity, 
and no trace of suspicion, permitted free and constant contact with Chinese of all 
classes and occupations. “That phase”, as a Chinese friend remarked when 
discussing this point, “was passed some time ago.’ It was at least interesting 
to observe that those who experience the rapid changes of a revolution, and welcome 
them, are also aware of the sharp contrasts between successive phases. Consistency 
does not appear to be a revolutionary virtue. 


The first observation that can be safely made about China in 1956 is that it 
has not merely developed the policies and the projects foreshadowed in 1950, it 
also exhibits new and unexpected characteristics which could not be perceived 
at all six years ago. In order to make this clear a brief review of that “first phase’’ 
will assist. On 1 October 1949, when, six months after their capture of Peking, 
the Communists proclaimed the People’s Republic of China with that city as its 
capital, they still did not control all the Chinese mainland. The Nationalists were 
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in Canton till late in that year; it was only in the first half of 1950 that they were 
driven from Hainan, the large “‘offshore’”’ island in the south, and they then retained, 
as they still do, Formosa, the Pescadores or P’eng Hu group, Ma Tsu and Quemoy 
with certain other, smaller, island groups off the south-east coast of China. In 
Chinese eyes the civil war, though clearly won by the Communists, was still 
smouldering in this remote island fringe. It is safe to say that neither Nationalists 
nor Communists saw any difference in the legal standing of the island of Hainan 
which the former had lost, and the other islands which they still held. Consequently 
the United States decision to neutralise Formosa, taken at the outbreak of the 
Korean War, was felt by both sides to be an open intervention in a Chinese civil 
war: an intervention which the Nationalists hailed as welcome, though too tardy, 
and which the Communists condemned as unmasking the true features of “American 
imperialism’. 

The expectation of such an intervention had already dominated the minds of 
the Chinese Communists; they did not believe that Capitalist America could be 
truly neutral, they considered that American supplies to the Nationalists already 
constituted a kind of intervention, and their motive for hastening the final stage 
of the military campaign in China—contrary, it is said, to Russian advice—was 
to forestall American intervention in favour of Chiang while he still held important 
areas of the mainland. The aloof, correct, but near hostile attitude maintained 
to Western foreigners during this period reflected accurately enough the usual 
attitude prevalent among a people at war towards enemy nationals in their midst. 
The fact that China was not technically at war with any Western country was 
acknowledged by refraining from interning or arresting non-American residents; 
but that was as far as such restraint could go. 


During these years, 1949-50, the Chinese people were taught to feel themselves 
threatened from day to day by a renewed invasion, more formidable, perhaps, 
than the invasion of the Japanese, and aimed like that, at setting up in China a 
puppet government controlled by a foreign power. This picture of American policy 
in support and recognition of Chiang’s régime in Formosa may seem wildly distorted 
to Western readers, but it must be realised that it is the interpretation universally 
accepted in China today. Starting from this premise, the events in Korea in the 
autumn of 1950 seemed to the Chinese to be a realisation of the threat. Here 
were the Americans, commanded by a general who made no secret of his views, 
approaching their frontier in spite of what the Chinese regarded as a clear warning 
of the risk of war which such action would create. They assumed that, as the 
warning had been ignored, the risk was deliberately incurred. They met the 
challenge, believe they met it victoriously, and so dispelled the danger which they 
believe so closely threatened them. 


Whatever verdict history may finally pass upon the Chinese intervention in 
the Korean War and the crossing of the 38th Parallel by the army of General 
Douglas MacArthur, the immediate consequence of these hostilities has been to 
give the Chinese people an immense uplift in morale and self-confidence. For 
the first time in history a Chinese army had met and repelled a Western army ; 
the day when Chinese forces must axiomatically yield to Western strength was 
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over, the era of compromise and concession was ended. Perhaps the most striking 
difference in the mental climate of China in 1956 from that of 1949 is the new 
confidence, the sense of assurance that China is a power in fact, not only by courtesy 
title. This is reflected in the new attitude of friendship, on equal terms, with: 
individual foreign visitors, the willingness to permit these visitors to see what they 
like, talk to whom they please, and go where they wish. This confidence and 
assurance in respect of foreign relations springs from the universal belief that China 
in the Korean War proved herself too strong to be invaded. 


The second marked change between the atmosphere of 1949 and 1956 is in 
respect of internal affairs and national reconstruction. The Communists succeeded 
to a ruined estate. Hardly a railway ran, chaotic inflation made trade a gamble, 
war damage, decay and dirt besmirched the cities of China, floods and neglect had 
devastated great areas of agricultural land. The first tasks of the new régime were 
simply a work of salvage. Communications had to be restored, floods controlled, 
the population of the great cities, largely dependent hitherto on foreign 
imports, fed from native resources. The civil service was demoralised by 
nepotism, corruption and low salaries left far behind by the unchecked inflation. 
It had to be rebuilt almost from the bottom. The black market, on which the: 
entire population operated to avoid the worst consequences of inflation, had to 
be controlled and then suppressed. Industry, almost paralysed by these conditions, 
had to be set in motion. It is no wonder that, faced with these problems, the 
Chinese Communists and their collaborators in 1949 were tense, earnest, and fanatical 
in their determination to let no class or faction hamper their work or seek refuge 
in idle non-co-operation. 

The emphasis was therefore all upon the suppression of useless luxury, restraint 
upon wasteful consumption, hard work and rigid honesty. Elegance was frowned 
upon as frivolity, independence of mind was suspect as a cloak for opposition or 
reluctance to co-operate. There was little talk about the great future which might 
lie beyond these present distresses; the propaganda was concentrated upon the 
immediate evils which had to be overcome. Nothing, indeed, was visible of the 
shape which that future would take. Peking was still a great, ancient walled city, 
very unkempt and in process of thorough house-cleaning. Shanghai was dirty, 
dissolute, corrupt and depressed. The countryside was unchanged, but neglected; 
the industrial area confined to Manchuria, half ruined by war and also by Russian 
removals at the Japanese surrender. There was a new government, which had 
given the country unity and internal peace for the first time for thirty years; it 
was ruling with honesty and authority, but it was not at all apparent that it could 
achieve more than this, the conditions necessary for a long and slow convalescence. 


Today China is in the full tide of industrial revolution. In all parts of the 
country development is actively proceeding, and if the rate of economic growth 
is hard to calculate, it is certainly clear that it is very high and has already 
transformed the economy. The railway system has been wholly restored, is being 
rapidly extended, double tracked, and improved. It functions with great efficiency. 
Industrial development has spread far beyond Manchuria into the north and north- 
west of China where the former sleepy ancient cities, which served as market centres 
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for a rural countryside, are now bustling with new factories, mills, mines, and every 
variety of industrial undertaking. Such towns are rapidly growing so that now 
the old walled city is matched or surrounded by a new suburb, often as large as 
the ancient city itself. In Peking itself this great expansion is seen at its full. 
The city has now doubled in size; the population risen from two million to three 
and a half million; an immense range of new technical colleges, institutes, hospitals, 
factories, ministries and other public buildings has transformed the historic imperial 
capital into a modern metropolis. 


It is soon evident to the visitor that this sweeping economic progress is another 
and a potent reason for the changed atmosphere of China in 1956. Now the Chinese 
have something to show; it is not only a question of cleaning up the dirt and 
restoring the. essential services; necessary tasks, but not such as give great cause 
for pride. But now China can show the foreigner something better than that, 
things which are a match for anything he has at home, real solid achievements 
which have altered China’s standing in the industrial world and reveal the certainty 
that that status will rapidly be enhanced still further. It is indeed clear that 
unless China were to be wholly devastated by large-scale nuclear warfare nothing 
can now thrust her back into the peasant farming economy of the past. Without 
confirming or refuting the more ecstatic estimates of China’s industrial development 
present or prospective, it is evident that in a short space of years the country will 
be a major industrial producer, and it is probable that earlier, Western, estimates 
of the extent of her natural resources have already been proved false, based as 
they were on very inadequate surveys. 


The belief that the outcome of the Korean War and the settlement of the 
Indo-China crisis arrived at in Geneva demonstrated that China was too strong 
to be invaded or attacked, coupled with the very real economic development of 
the past six years, have thus given the Chinese this new sense of confidence in 
their country and its future. But military power and industrial progress were also 
conspicuous consequences of Nazi rule in Germany. The observer in China today 
must try to go further than this and comprehend, if he can, the nature of the 
social changes which have gone forward during these years and relate them to 
the economic policy of the régime. Agriculture was always known in China as 
“the fundamental occupation”, and it is accepted by Chinese Communists and 
their critics alike that this is still true. The Communists will claim that the success 
of their policy of land reform is the source of their new industrial strength; the 
critics will retort that that success is uncertain, and consequently the industrial 
progress may prove top heavy and ephemeral. 


Such an argument is clearly fruitless unless there is a solid base of evidence 
and fact from which to proceed, and no such base exists. The Chinese publish 
figures, but their outside critics do not accept them, or dispute their meaning. 
The critics have rarely, if ever, had the opportunity to make investigation on the 
spot. A visitor with limited time is not much better placed. He can see some 
things, but he cannot always evaluate what he sees, nor can his observations have 
any overall application. It is thus only possible to contribute a few facts and 
make from these a limited number of tentative deductions. 
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Land reform in China proceeded in three stages. First the land was divided, 
as equally as possible, among those who actually cultivated it. Landlords had 
their surplus taken from them and were left with only a small holding equal to 
those of others, and only if they were prepared to work this land themselves. 
Landless peasants got a holding, those who already had a small holding retained 
their land. All were given freehold title to their land. The second stage, which 
followed swiftly upon the first, was to organise the land reformed villages into 
co-operatives—‘‘Lower Stage Co-operatives” as they were called—in which the 
peasant proprietors were encouraged or persuaded to join in mutual aid teams and 
market their produce through the co-operative. They continued as individual 
owners, but the co-operative organised the work of the community in the mutual 
aid teams, and increasingly controlled the nature of the crops grown, provided 
better seed, purchased draught animals and better implements. 


The change to what is called the ‘““Higher Stage Co-operatives’’ was more recent, 
and is not yet complete. It is now claimed that eighty per cent., or in some 
provinces ninety per cent., of the farmers have entered the Higher Stage, and it 
is also claimed that this movement has been spontaneous and far faster and more 
widespread than the Government expected. Assuming for the moment that this 
may be true, it becomes very interesting in view of the character of the Higher 
Stage Co-operative. In this organisation, usually formed by joining up the lands 
of two or three villages, containing perhaps some hundreds of peasant owners, all 
land is pooled. Boundaries are removed, all separation between the lands of 
individual owners disappears. The owner becomes a member of the co-operative 
which now farms all this land as one unit. He can elect the committee of 
management and as a working member draws an income from the co-operative 
calculated on the basis of days worked, with increased value to those worked in 
busy seasons. It would also appear that if the co-operative as a whole makes a 
profit on the year’s operations large enough to justify a bonus, the individual 
members who were landowners receive a share. 


In the new system the peasant who was formerly the owner and master of his 
plot now becomes something akin to a shareholder in the new co-operative farm. 
It would seem that his sense of private property and personal freedom must be 
considerably diminished. It is true that he has the right, with his neighbours, to 
elect the committee which runs the co-operative farm. This is a real right; the 
managers of the farm are not officials appointed from outside, but are members 
of the co-operative themselves. The general meeting of the members—the former 
owners—remains, moreover, the sovereign body. It can dismiss the committee or 
alter the policy. 

It is not possible to say how this new system, in many places in its first year 
of operation, is going to work in practice. It is patent to any observer in North 
China, the wheat farming region, that the elimination of boundaries, the removal 
of private graves and tombs, and the unification of the fields has been accomplished. 
Where formerly small irregular fields cut up the countryside into a checker pattern, 
now one vast stretch of wheat extends to the horizon. The physical changes 
associated with the Higher Stage of Co-operative have most certainly been carried. 
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out; there are no private small holdings left in the North China plain. It is also 
‘evident from travelling through this country that this change is not being enforced 
by military power. There are no large numbers of troops quartered on the country 
villages. Hardly any troops at all can be seen in the rural areas, a very few posts 
‘at railway bridges of unusual importance are all that the traveller can observe. 
In whatever way the peasants have been persuaded to enter the Higher Stage of 
Co-operative, it is not by means of naked compulsion. 


There can be no doubt that the alternative means upon which the Chinese 
Government relies in so many other matters has been used here. The pervasive, 
vast and efficient propaganda system has been set in motion to persuade, coax, 
explain, promise and exhort. Every village has its small group of party cadres, 
devoted workers who will be indefatigable in their task of putting over the new 
policy. Doubters will be given special explanations, laggards will have the example 
of others held up before them, every device of mass enthusiasm and constant 
‘unremitting propaganda will be put into action. With these clear indications of 
‘what the Government wants brought before them, it needs bold men to persist in 
opposition. Delay begins to look like shirking; those who hold off stand out as 
men who have separated themselves from the mass, resist the current of propaganda, 
and are therefore perhaps, peculiar, individualist, conceivably counter-reactionary. 
Under these circumstances the majority will feel that it is better to try the new 
‘scheme out, take advantage of what it offers, and be prepared, with their neighbours, 
to combine if necessary to oppose features which they find unacceptable. 


For the Chinese peasant has had great experience of governments and their 
methods of pressure; he has in the course of centuries evolved an ability to combine 
in movements which have engaged many thousands and covered large areas. The 
form which such movements took in past times, the secret society, the armed 
insurrection, may no longer be open to him or advisable, but the experience and 
the capacity to organise which these movements left behind them has remained 
and can still be put to new uses. By taking the Government at its word, freely 
entering the Higher Stage Co-operatives and making them their own, the peasants 
may well have made a shrewd choice. The management of the co-operatives 
remains in their hands, they elect the committees and they can change them at 
will. It is by no means inconceivable that if, at any time, the demands made 
by the Government were widely felt to be inordinate or oppressive, the new 
co-operatives could become in the hands of their peasant members a formidable 
organisation for passive resistance. 


Whatever may be the reasons which have impelled the peasants to join the 
new Higher Stage Co-operatives, it is certain that this form of landholding has 
greatly increased the productivity of the region. The elimination of the small 
‘dykes of land, usually a mere foot wide, which separated the innumerable small 
‘fields of private ownership must in itself have added a huge total to the sum of 
the agricultural land. The dykes were very small, but also very numerous, as 
were the private graveyards or spaces set aside for tombs which encumbered the 
‘land, especially in flat areas. Where there was a hill or a mountain side the 
Chinese farmer buried his dead on this stony unproductive slope: but over a vast 
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area, the North China plain, there are no hills nor mountain sides, perhaps for 
hundreds of miles. Here the dead, who had to be buried on lands owned by the. 
family, were of necessity accommodated on the farm lands themselves. These 
groups of tomb mounds, shaded by fine old trees, sometimes adorned, in the case 
of wealthy or noble families, with groups of sculpture, gave character and charm 
to the flat unending series of the fields. Now they are to disappear. Public 
cemeteries, one was told, will replace private tombs. It was not apparent, from 
a brief period of travel, just how or where these cemeteries would be established, 
nor how the custom of burying the dead of a population exceeding 200 millions 
could be continued without encroaching further and further upon the cultivable 
area. 


These economies have undoubtedly greatly increased the area under crops, 
and thus expanded the food supply; the next stage, mechanisation, is intended 
to add enormously to the productivity of the farms and to save the labour of a. 
huge peasant population. The tractor factories are now being built, the tractors 
themselves will be flowing out in three years’ time, and within a decade or so the 
whole of the vast wheat area of North China will be a zone—an ideal zone—for 
mechanised farming. The architects are already studying the problem of what 
new type of settlement, replacing the ancient maze of close-set villages, will be 
needed to save still more land for the tractor and disencumber the countryside for 
large-scale mechanisation. . 


Today an area, approximately equivalent to a fifth of the Australian continent, 
is ploughed, sown and reaped by hand. No one really knows how many peasants 
are engaged in this labour, but it cannot be much less than some 200 million. 
When mechanisation is complete, the vast majority of these will be redundant. 
When we asked about the prospects for this huge mass of mankind, we received 
the answer that the expansion of industry would provide work for all. It is, 
indeed, certain that under the present government of China an industrial revolution 
is being conducted with the drive and determination which perhaps only an 
authoritarian régime can achieve. The mineral resources of China, though not 
comparable with those of the United States, are none the less very great, and still 
hardly touched. There is room for a great industry and it will be many years 
before it can be fully developed. But what is here proposed is both an industrial 
and agricultural revolution which would entirely alter the immemorial character of 
settlement in the north of China. The immense plains would become relatively 
sparsely inhabited, and many great manufacturing cities would have to arise to 
accommodate the hosts of new industrial workers. The Chinese seem to contemplate 
turning their North China plain into a region similar to the Middle West of the 
United States; but in this case it is not a question of developing a primeval 
wilderness, but reconstructing the nature of an ancient, densely settled area of 
peasant subsistence farming. This may be possible; all that can be said is that 
if it is done, it will be the first example in human history. 


The aim of the Communist Government is thus to change China from an, 
agricultural peasant community into a socialist industrial country, in which the 
weight of population will be in the cities and not in the rural villages. Whether 
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this aim is attainable, or only partially possible, it must involve an equally profound 
change in the structure of society itself. This corollary has been clearly recognised 
by the leader of the Chinese Communist Revolution, Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 
The problem is quite plain; we wish to eradicate the old 

Chinese culture; it is inseparable from the old Chinese Govern- 

ment and the old Chinese economic system. We intend to establish 

a new kind of Chinese national culture and this equally cannot 

be separated from the new kind of Chinese Government and 

the new kind of Chinese economy.? 
The new kind of government, of which Mao wrote before he was yet in a position 
to conduct it, has now been established for six years; the new kind of economy 
is now emerging on the land and in the cities; the new kind of national culture 
is even more conspicuous, and its manifestations constitute the most striking 
difference between the New China and the Old. 


It is not necessary to be a Marxist to recognise that the culture of Old China 
was intimately linked with the old agricultural economy. The domination of Arts, 
the neglect of Science, the importance of government service and the weakness of 
commerce and industry, are all the hallmarks of a society which drew its life’s 
blood from the Land. The Scholar and the Farmer stood at the top of the social 
ladder, the Merchant and the Artisan ranked far below them. Society was integrated 
round the family, not merely the “biological” family of parents and children, but 
the “great family” which included a wide range of collateral relatives on the male 
side. As one result of this system nepotism infected every branch of Chinese life. 
The government official was surrounded by a large clan of relatives for whom he 
had to provide, either by giving them employment, or by supporting them in virtual 
idleness. The pressure of this family system upon the successful man was one of 
the recognised burdens of eminence. Inevitably this pressure encouraged corruption 
in the public service, and featherbedding in commerce. Chinese firms were staffed 
with the relatives and clansmen of the proprietor, their claims to all managerial 
posts had to be given priority, and this not only militated against efficiency but 
made development of joint stock companies very nearly impossible. 


On the other side the family bore the social responsibilities which, originally 
laid upon the church in the West, have since been taken up by the state. The 
family had to maintain the unemployed, succour the sick, care for the aged, educate 
youth. Those rich and powerful families who had the means often, if not always, 
worthily fulfilled these tasks, but the unfortunate who had no powerful or widespread 
family to fall back upon was at the mercy of circumstance and could sink unaided 
into abject poverty. Cripples had no recourse but to become beggars, the children 
of the very poor, if sufficiently well favoured, were sold to procurers to become 
prostitutes. No estimate of the working of the old Chinese society which ignores 


this seamy side and concentrates only upon the charm and grace of the art and 
literature, can be accepted as valid. 


Although the Chinese society of the imperial age was based upon the land 
it was not, in the European sense, a feudal society. There were in the later ages 
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no great landed estates; the traveller in China does not find the countryside dotted 
with great mansions, famous castles or even with pleasant manors. Landowning 
families might own the best part of a village, some few hundreds of acres would 
be a very large estate, but the landlord and his family usually lived in the city, 
the men sought to enter the civil service, maintaining only a modest establishment 
in the country, often left in charge of poorer relations. Unless a fortune was 
constantly nourished with the profits of public service no estate could be held 
from generation to generation. Subdivision between many relatives soon whittled 
away the wealth acquired by a great official, There had arisen a large class of 
literate “gentry”, deriving some part of their subsistence from rent, but mainly 
dependent on their hold on the civil service for their rank and fortune. Consequently 
education was prized as the mark of the gentleman, literary ability was the key 
to power and influence. 


This society was already far gone in decay and dissolution when the Communist 
régime came to power. The rise of merchant families in the coastal cities—the 
Treaty Ports—and the concurrent usurpation of political power by military 
adventurers in the country at large were the most conspicuous results of the fall 
of the Empire and the establishment of the Chinese Republic. Less conspicuous 
was the increasing poverty of the peasantry, brought about in part by the disorders 
of military rule, in part by the decay of the handicraft industries faced with foreign 
industrial competition. The Communist Party in China was not given the task 
of replacing a functioning capitalist society with a socialist order, it was offered 
the opportunity of rebuilding a society which had arrived at the last stage of collapse. 


Land reform was the answer which the Communists have provided for the 
problem of peasant poverty, with what ultimate results it is too soon to perceive: 
a different kind of reform, moral reform, or brain washing, or indoctrination, is 
the answer which they seek to give to the problem of the scholar—the literate class 
upon which the government of China depended. The new kind of national culture 
which Mao Tse-tung declared was needed for China must be built upon the 
foundation of the old literate class of the scholars, for the convincing reason that 
no other material was available, and that the Communist Party itself was built 
from this material. The higher ranks of the party, the administration, academic 
and professional life are all recruited from the literate class, but this class must 
be given a new economic foundation and a new outlook before it can serve the new 
kind of government and provide the new kind of culture. 


The abolition of private property in land has removed one of the economic 
foundations of the old gentry, but their second resource, the service of the state, 
has not been denied to them. On the contrary, the Communist régime, in this 
differing sharply from the Russian example, has drawn no distinctions based on 
social or class origin. Any man or woman who is willing to work for the régime 
will be given employment, and this employment is such as fits their talents. The 
literate class of the old scholars is thus put to work for the new régime, and their 
survival and even comparative prosperity is assured by the nature of the work 
they do. Intellectuals are rated as skilled workers and paid accordingly. China 
is still seriously short of technicians, experts, scientists and every kind of professional 
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man. The former scholar class has no longer any need to rely solely upon the 
civil service as an outlet for their abilities. They are now being trained and 
encouraged to enter the expert professions and supply the need for skilled men 
in every field. The new economic foundation for the scholars is thus based on 
work for the state, with the assurance that no one will be left without employment, 
but with the corollary that no one can avoid this service. 


The Chinese intellectual was an individualist; this characteristic was regarded 
as being a great obstacle to their conversion to such a creed as Communism and 
as one of the main sources of the weakness and inefficiency of the old society. 
Men worked for their family, had little sense of responsibility towards the nation 
or the community, were self-seeking, often corrupt, and usually indifferent to the 
evils of society. If the Communist régime has succeeded, as is generally accepted, 
in imposing rigid standards of honesty, efficiency and industry upon its servants, 
this is often explained as a result of a campaign of terror and intimidation which 
has stamped down, but not eliminated, the traditional easy-going individualism 
of the Chinese people. It is certain that the régime has acted sternly against those 
who gave way to temptation, neglected their tasks or showed unwillingness to 
co-operate, but it is equally clear. that the changed character of the Chinese scholar 
class today is not mainly the consequence of such methods. 


Partly by indoctrination or ‘‘brainwashing”’, partly by an appeal to their 
patriotism, the régime has succeeded in arousing among the Chinese intellectuals 
a fervent enthusiasm for the great work of modernising China, making the nation 
strong and respected, overcoming the backwardness of the economy and eliminating 
the age-old poverty and misery of the peasantry. Marxism is presented as the 
system which alone provided an answer to China’s problem, Communism is the 
only way in which the frustration and decay of society can be cured and arrested. 
It is obvious from any contact with the Chinese literate class today that these 
ideas have now won general acceptance, and indeed evoke ardent enthusiasm. 
With this goes a new sense oi responsibility for the poverty and backwardness of 
the ordinary people. Again and again men would say, “‘it is what they [the 
Communists] have done for the people that first made me willing to work for them’. 


Since every attitude that is typical of the old régime and its individualism is 
now suspect or condemned, it is not perhaps surprising to find a stern puritanism 
in fashion. The vices of the rich—or of some of them—were gambling, opium 
smoking, prostitution and ostentatious luxury. All of which are now rigorously 
banned and socially forbidden. Organised prostitution has been suppressed by the 
state, adultery is a criminal offence, gambling is vicious, opium smoking has been 
stopped. No matter what their rank or education all men and women now wear 
simple working clothes of cotton, indistinguishable from those of the mechanics 
and factory workers. In many ways China today has adopted the attitudes and 


outlook of Cromwellian England—even to a general disapproval of swearing and 
bad language. 


Such a social transformation has in the past been the consequence of the rise 
of a new religion, or the reformation of an old one. In many aspects Communism 
in China is acting as a new religion, liberating immense dormant energies, reforming 
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the manners of society, giving men a new sense of purpose and an aim to strive for. 
Yet Communists would repudiate the analogy, for religion is not held in high esteem, 
at best tolerated as a survival from the past which will gradually wither away. 
It is natural that to the Westerner the question of the place of religion, and of 
those who practise it, under a Communist government should seem to be crucial. 
But it is improbable that anyone in China, Communist or not, shares this outlook. 
There was no one religion in China which could be regarded as the national creed, 
and which the Communists must therefore vigorously oppose. Buddhism counted 
its millions of followers, but these were rarely very devout. A Chinese, if he was 
a man of the people, especially a peasant, would go to worship at the local temples 
or monasteries, with a sovereign disregard of whether these were Buddhist or Taoist. 
Few even knew whether the gods were really Buddhist Boddhisatvas or Taoist 
deities. There was no community worship, only individual offerings to avert ill 
luck, secure good fortune, or carry out some traditional rite at times of festival. 
The mass of the Chinese people were indeed superstitious, but could not be 
considered to be deeply committed to belief in any religion. 


There were, and are, minorities holding firmer faiths. The Chinese Moslems 
number several millions, are found in every province, but in large numbers only 
in the north-west and south-west. These Moslems are known to be descendants 
of Central and West Asian immigrants, and though they now speak Chinese and 
have lost all trace of their former alien customs and speech, they have always been 
regarded as a non-Chinese group, and are today classed as a “national minority”’. 
As such their religion, treated as one of the cultural traits of this minority people, 
is respected. Yet this treatment emphasises the alien nature of their religion, 
making it a characteristic peculiar to them and thus outside the experience of 
the Chinese people as a whole. There is little or no conversion to the faith of 
Islam from the “‘infidel’’ mass of the Chinese; therefore Islam is not a rival to the 
ideology of Communism. 


The Christian communities, Catholic and: Protestant, are the fruit of two 
centuries of missionary work, but do not number more than a bare two million 
in each communion. They are therefore less than one per cent. of the whole 
population. Were it not for the fact that they were well represented in the higher 
social classes they would not be a significant group. Their connections with foreign 
churches put them in a difficult and, in the case of Catholics, a dangerous situation 
when the Communist régime came to power. The Christians formed a small 
minority, eccentric in the eyes of most of their fellow countrymen, and always 
somewhat suspect as under foreign influence. Today the Protestant churches have 
endeavoured with some success to repudiate this accusation, have cut themselves 
off from their missionary background, acknowledge the régime, profess loyalty, 
and have won toleration. It may be doubted whether the church under these 
circumstances will make much further progress in a society in which education is 
entirely secular and inspired by Marxism. 


The Catholic church, professing allegiance to the Vatican, which has condemned 
Communism, found itself in the position of a hostile but tiny minority suspected 
of disloyalty and subversion. Consequently it has suffered persecution and restraint. 
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Catholic churches are—in the cities at least—open to worship, but can only be 
served by priests who have made an act of allegiance to the Chinese state and 
thus disavowed the instructions of their own hierarchy. Priests who refuse this 
condition are not allowed to have contact with the laity, and in some cases certainly, 
have been imprisoned. The Catholic church as it functions in China today is 
therefore a schismatic church disobedient to the Vatican. 


It can be argued, probably with some truth, that the attitude of the Chinese 
Government towards religions is determined by the importance which any particular 
creed has in China, rather than on ideological grounds. Buddhism, which still 
commands the devotion of the superstitious people, especially in the south, is 
tolerated, even protected. Temples, provided they are sufficiently famous and 
important, are restored with grants made by the state. Islam, apart from its 
international connections in Western Asia, is the religion of a special minority in 
China and therefore can be admitted, the more so as it is unlikely to gain fresh 
converts. The Christian communions, insignificant in numbers, are not an internal 
issue of any importance, and their treatment is determined purely by the nature 
of their connections with foreign powers. The almost universal agnosticism of 
the Chinese intellectuals, which has characterised them for several centuries past, 
presents no ideological obstacle to the acceptance of Marxism, therefore in respect 
of religion the new culture of China can build securely on the foundations of the old. 


China in 1956 is well on the way towards becoming that new kind of China 
which Mao Tse-tung envisaged; the mood has changed to one of confidence and 
assurance of success, a realisation that what has been done cannot be lost, a sense 
of living in a new age. This remarkable upsurge of energy and enthusiasm is the 
result not so much of conversion to Marxist beliefs as to the discovery of a new 
outlet for nationalist feeling. The Chinese people are far more interested in the 
progress they are making towards a strong and modern state than in the prospective 
victory of Communism in the world at large. Viewed from outside the modernisation 
of China often appears as a potential menace to her neighbours near and far; from 
the Chinese point of view it is seen as a long delayed recovery from frustration and 
weakness. Whatever the ultimate aims of the Chinese leadership may be, their 
work in China today is welcomed and accepted by the Chinese people because it 
has raised China up from the dust and offered the average man a better life than 
he could hope for under previous régimes. The Chinese appear quite unable to 
understand why this programme alarms and disturbs foreign opinion. They are 
absorbed in their tasks, living to themselves, very little interested in the outside 
world or its opinions, of which they are largely unaware. 


The outside world may come to recognise that this is the mood of the Chinese 
people and yet feel reservations about the future. It may be true that for this 
generation the work of rebuilding the country is wholly occupying all the energy 
and drive which the régime has aroused, but power remains dangerous, however 
achieved, and China’s resurgence must inevitably alter the whole balance of force 
in the eastern half of the world. The world, particularly the Western world, has 
been accustomed to counting China as a vacuum between the power groupings. 
Colonies were taken, alliances formed, trade policies formulated on the assumption 
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that China was static, the passive recipient of the favours or encroachments of 
the dynamic nations. The very phrases in which these policies were stated betrays 
this outlook. ‘The Open Door” implied that all were free to enter, provided they 
did not get in each other’s way. The idea that from such an open door the Chinese 
themselves might one day pour forth was not present in the minds of statesmen. 


Now that this idea is very much in their minds there is some risk that policy 
will be merely reversed, and that in place of advocating the “Open Door’ the West 
will busy itself with building barriers against potential Chinese aggression without 
considering how such barriers can be maintained or whether a policy of the “Shut 
Door” may not precipitate rather than prevent an explosion. Military alliances 
designed to maintain a status quo, embargoes on trade, and refusal to entertain 
diplomatic relations are all negative attitudes which take no account of the changes 
which are transforming China. A great industrial nation will make her influence 
felt beyond her boundaries whether her policies are aggressive or peaceful, and 
if the policy is peaceful, military cordons will not succeed in limiting that influence. 
As China’s power grows with the progress of her industry her weight in Asia 
increases and already begins to shake the structure of containment. 


It is inevitable that Western views of China’s proper place in the world should 
be coloured by the experience of the past century, and it is also natural that the 
average well-informed Western political leader should be unaware how abnormal, 
historically speaking, was China’s position in that century. A situation in which 
China, the greatest and the most civilised of the Far Eastern nations, should be 
unable to play the leading part, or indeed any part at all, has never occurred before 
and is most unlikely to happen again. This situation was brought about by 
a combination of circumstances which may have seemed natural enough to the 
thrusting imperialists of the nineteenth century, but was in fact extraordinary. 
Some observers, even at that time, were uneasily aware that this was so. China 
was occasionally pictured as the sleeping giant, bound by pygmies, but few Western 
writers were sufficiently acquainted with the history of the Far East to appreciate 
how correct this estimate was. 


History might have taught them that China’s weakness was due at that time 
to the coincidence of unexpected foreign pressure upon a dynasty in the last stage 
of decline; that a “period of troubles” would ensue, and that from those disorders 
a new, vigorous and unifying dynasty would arise. Modern changes have cast the 
new régime into the strange form of a Communist People’s Republic, but this is 
really incidental rather than an essential factor in China’s recovery. Speculation 
upon the “might have been” in history, though an amusing pastime, is not very 
helpful. It may be that a Chinese resurgence in the late nineteenth century, on 
lines similar to the Meiji Restoration in Japan, could have been effected by a new 
imperial dynasty; what is certain is that this restoration of power and cohesion 
was inevitable in some form, at some date not far removed from the final collapse 
of the Manchu dynasty. When that restoration occurred, the intruding powers 
would in any event have had to make room for China, and it is at least doubtful 
whether they would have done so with better grace if China had then been ruled 
by an Emperor, or the Congress and President of a democratic republic. 
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As it has happened the Chinese recovery has been effected under the rule of 
the Communist Party, and this fact has been the justification, sometimes it may 
be, the excuse, for a policy which seeks to limit the scope of China’s influence and— 
in Chinese eyes—to bar her out from her rightful place in the comity of nations. 
In 1956 it is worth considering how far this policy is likely to succeed, and what 
Chinese reactions to it are to be expected. This may best be done by taking account 
of what the Chinese will regard as their due and how far present policy among the 
Western powers is aimed at frustrating the achievement of these objectives. 


Under the Empire, in its age of power, China exercised a traditional, but light, 
suzerainty over all her smaller neighbours. Korea paid a nominal tribute and 
claimed Chinese protection. The kingdom of Annam, covering much of the present 
Viet Nam, was in a similar position: Burma fell within China’s sphere, although 
Peking’s claims were rarely pressed. Tibet was a part of the Empire, but had a 
local autonomy under the Dalai Lama. Mongolia, the traditional home of the 
age-old enemy, the nomadic Tartars, was only effectively reduced by the last 
imperial dynasty, the Manchus. Formosa had been a province of China since the 
Sung dynasty in the twelfth century. Beyond this inner ring Chinese influence 
was powerful in South-East Asia, where strong emperors had from time to time 
enforced a claim to tribute and suzerainty. A shadowy claim was made upon 
Japan, but in practice no Chinese dynasty had tried to intervene in that country 
since the failure of the Mongol Kublai Khan’s expedition. With India and the 
west of Asia China’s ancient ties were purely religious and commercial. 


It would seem apparent that China today is working towards a restoration 
of this position in new form. Formosa is claimed as part of the home country, 
Tibet has been reduced to her former dependency. In North Korea and northern 
Viet Nam the old situation has in effect been restored in practice—local autonomy 
under Chinese protection. Once more, too, China’s new power is carrying increasing 
weight in the countries of South-East Asia, where the colonial interlude having 
passed away, a political configuration not essentially different from the old order 
has reappeared. In India and Western Asia China is already renewing her old 
trade links and beginning to assert her ancient influence. 


Western policy is sharply opposed to almost all of these activities. In Formosa 
an opposition régime is maintained and protected by American military and naval 
power; the use or the threat of similar force has resulted in the partition of Korea 
and Viet Nam, S.E.A.T.O. has been created to obstruct theprogressof Chinese influence 
in South-East Asia. The Western powers could not prevent the Chinese reconquest 
of Tibet, but have—somewhat illogically in view of Western policy in other regions— 
decried China’s moral right to exercise a kind of colonial authority in that country. 
Finally many of the Western powers have continued to refuse diplomatic recognition 
to the Chinese People’s Republic and denied its claim to China’s seat at the United 
Nations. 


It is obvious, both to the Chinese and to the West, that any attempt by China 
to assert her ancient territorial claims in these countries must result in a war which 
might well become general. Although there is no real solidarity in the West 
concerning American policy in Formosa and the small islands still held by the 
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Chinese Nationalists, it is generally accepted that a Chinese attempt to seize these 
islands by force could create a most dangerous situation which could probably 
involve all America’s allies, even those who are not in agreement with her Formosa 
policy. The Western members of the United Nations are pledged to defend South 
Korea, and are parties to the Geneva agreement by which Viet Nam has in effect 
been partitioned. The same countries have undertaken by the Manila Treaty 
which set up the S.E.A.T.O. organisation to resist any Chinese encroachment in 
South-East Asia. Western policy has thus confronted China with a series of military 
measures designed to ensure a status quo in the Far East, even where, as in Formosa, 
this action amounts in practice to direct intervention in Chinese affairs. 


Western policy appears to look no further than the maintenance of this de 
facto situation ; it is hoped that “China will renounce the use of force” to accomplish 
her aims in respect of Formosa, and the implication is clearly present that if she 
does so, the aims will not in fact be accomplished. Yet it is now becoming clear 
that this purely military policy, balancing naval and air power against China’s 
manpower, cannot provide a lasting or a satisfactory solution. It ignores the steady 
growth of China’s industry and the increasing force of attraction which a strong 
China must necessarily exercise upon the weak nations of South-East Asia. Many 
of the independent nations of Asia, including some who are the most exposed, 
refused to enter the S.E.A.T.O. pact, while others, such as Cambodia, to whom 
this protection was offered, have preferred to cultivate the friendship of China. 
In countries where the Chinese population is numerous, as in Singapore, the influence 
of the new China is manifestly increasing, causing doubts about the value of military 
measures which depend upon such countries to provide the necessary bases. 


China’s participation in the Bandung Conference and the prestige which she 
acquired on that occasion marked a long step forward in the growth of her influence 
throughout South-East and even Western Asia. Egypt has broken away from 
the boycott and recognised Peking; missions from other Arab and African states 
have visited Peking, Chinese missions have been entertained in the capitals of 
these countries. In Asia and Africa anti-colonialism arouses much more enthusiasm 
than anti-Communism, and consequently the argument that because China is 
Communist she must be cold-shouldered meets with little sympathy. It is perfectly 
clear that if offered the choice between the elimination of colonial power in Asia 
and Africa and the overthrow of Communism in China, the Asians and Africans 
would choose the former alternative. 

The present policy of China is therefore clearly aimed at circumventing the 
military containment of S.E.A.T.O. and like pacts by gaining the support of the 
Asian peoples, encouraging their aspirations for self-government, and putting the 
Western powers in the light of upholders of a waning colonialism backed by 
aggressive military alliances. This policy is now being extended to Formosa itself, 
the new line being a direct appeal to the Chinese of that island to return to their 
allegiance to the mother country, and cast off the protection ot a foreign power. 
Such appeals may rot at first produce much effect, and none upon the Nationalist 
leadership, but they are nevertheless insidious and will in time work upon the 
spirits of the many thousands of mainland Chinese who increasingly realise that 
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they are otherwise doomed to a lifelong exile on Formosa. Very few intelligent 
men can now entertain the hope that, in any foreseeable circumstances, Chiang 
Kai-shek could win back power in China. 


Military pacts are designed to counter armed aggression, and however well 
suited to such a task, they afford little or no means of repulsing the spread of 
political influence achieved by non-military means. It can be surmised that China, 
confident of her increasing strength and rising influence, sees no need to risk war 
by overt military action, but prefers to let her weight lean heavily on the relatively 
weak barriers erected around her, expecting that, undermined from behind, they 
will one day collapse without needing to be violently overthrown. 


This analysis assumes that the policy of China is directed more to national 
ends than to ideological aspirations. Peking is seeking the satisfactions which 
China—any China—could reasonably demand rather than endeavouring to spread 
Communism throughout Eastern Asia. Doubts whether such an estimate is really 
correct underlie much of Western hesitation in meeting the more moderate of 
Chinese claims. It is not argued that recognition of Peking or the seating of her 
representative at United Nations would weaken the West, but that such actions 
would appear to countenance Communist revolution and discourage those Asian 
Governments which are resolutely anti-Communist. 


Similar reasons are adduced against any Nationalist withdrawal from the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Ma Tsu. No one denies that these are Chinese 
islands, enjoying a status as Chinese territory much clearer in international law 
than that of Formosa itself. Nor is it seriously argued that Nationalist retention 
of these islands is necessary to the defence of Formosa. The objection to evacuation 
is the fear that such an event would strike a formidable blow at the morale of those 
Asian Governments and peoples who are committed to the Western alliance. 
Throughout Asia, it is argued, evacuation of the islands would be seen as a Chinese 
victory, nor would Peking be slow to hail it in these terms. Unfortunately, the 
logical conclusion of this argument is that untenable positions should be held for 
fear that their abandonment will encourage the opponent. This argument confuses 
military tactics, in which untenable positions are evacuated in the expectation of 
securing victory by another manoeuvre, with diplomatic practice in which solutions 
are sought through a process of give and take. It is first necessary to decide 
whether the situation is to be one of war in which the aim is total victory, or peace 
to be established by mutual concession. 


Ever since the Korean War relations with China have been confused by the 
failure to take this decision. In practice the Western powers have shown willingness 
to seek local peaceful solutions for the recurrent crises in their dealings with China. 
The Korean War was ended without striving for full victory; the withdrawal of 
the French from northern Viet Nam was conceded; Chiang Kai-shek was constrained 
to abandon the Ta Chen islands and diminish his hostile activity on the China 
coast when it appeared probable that otherwise a violent conflict would ensue. 
But while following this policy of limited commitment in practice, the Western 
powers continue to uphold a theoretical policy which implies the contrary aim of 
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seeking the overthrow of the Chinese Government. The United States maintains 
a complete embargo on trade with China, other Western states following more or 
Jess half-heartedly in her footsteps. 


The only logical reason for refusing to recognise one government and continuing 
to recognise its declared rival and opponent is that it is hoped that this rival will 
regain power. The argument often advanced, that recognition should only be 
accorded to a government that is known to be in full control of the national territory 
and accepts the engagements which the state in question has entered into, cannot 
apply when it is obvious that Chiang’s régime does not control the national territory 
and that Peking does. The shortcomings of Peking may be a valid reason for 
withholding recognition, but they cannot be a reason for supporting Chiang unless 
it is hoped that his Government will one day replace that of Peking. It is not at 
all surprising that American policy in respect of Formosa can be, and is, represented 
to the Chinese people as clear proof of the Communist thesis: that America seeks 
to overthrow the Chinese Government and set up in its place a régime wholly 
beholden to the United States. Such may not be the real policy of the American 
administration, but little has been said to repudiate the numerous influential voices 
which have often alleged that this is in fact the hope and the intention. 


In Chinese eyes Western policy in the lands adjoining China appears just as 
suspect. Few observers have ever doubted that, if left alone, Viet Nam would 
speedily accept unity under Ho Chi Minh. Diem’s unwillingness to envisage the 
elections proposed by the Geneva agreements confirms this view, supported by 
many minor evidences. It therefore appears to the Chinese that Western support 
of Diem is not so much in the interests of the Vietnamese as intended to provide 
a base for action against China. Western observers will not accept the Chinese 
belief that the South Koreans would rather be united with their Northern brethren 
under Kim I] Sung than remain divided under Syngman Rhee, yet it must be 
recognised that the bellicose attitudes and utterances of Rhee do not contribute 
to a peaceful settlement of this vexed question. The general impression left by 
the support given to Chiang, Diem and Rhee is that the West holds in leash a 
clutch of subservient “running dogs’’ who could, at a favourable moment, be brought 
forward to serve as alternative rulers for China, Viet Nam and Korea. 


Now that China is in a position to begin to organise her own coalition of Asian 
supporters among the nations who lie behind and beyond the containment ring, 
it is time to consider whether it would not be better to clarify a potentially 
dangerous situation by deciding what the West really seeks to do, what concessions 
can be safely granted for the sake of a stable settlement, what are the tenable 
positions in the Far East, and whether it would not be wiser to withdraw from 
those which are clearly untenable. The moment the test of true intention is applied 
it becomes obvious that there is no majority in any Western country for a policy 
which implies the overthrow of the Chinese Government by force of arms. Certain 
groups may dream of such an event, but they are small minorities and will remain so. 


Few Australians, and perhaps still fewer British and French, would be willing 
to be drawn into a war to maintain Chiang Kai-shek in power in Formosa or his 
forces in the islands of Quemoy and Ma Tsu. The majority in these nations would 
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accept without regret a solution which brought these islands under Chinese 
sovereignty by peaceful means. The Diem régime inspires little confidence in the 
West, but while ready to oppose its violent overthrow by invasion, the majority 
would accept its absorption with North Viet Nam if this resulted from free elections 
and was accompanied by some scheme of neutralisation. In the West no solution 
of the Korean problem which involved the replacement of the South Korean régime 
by an all-Korean Communist Government would be acceptable. On the other hand, 
it is very widely felt that the Government of South Korea should be more democratic, 
and if necessary should be constrained to follow a policy of reform which would 
replace the present near-dictatorship by truly democratic rule. Outside America 
there is now a very general realisation that the policy of non-recognition of Peking 
is provocative and stupid; it is also felt that the exclusion of the Chinese 
Government from United Nations does great harm to that organisation, and no 
good to any of its members. The trade embargo applied to China is derided in 
commercial circles throughout the Western nations (America excepted) and its 
relaxation or abrogation would be welcomed everywhere. 


If policy were redesigned to fit these prevailing opinions it would, at a test, 
be more likely to secure the essential support without which in democratic countries 
it could not be applied. At every test which the successive crises have already 
applied it has been shown that public opinion in the Western countries, including 
America, was not willing to support any policy which really brought the nations 
to the “brink of war’’. It can be argued, also, that the same has been true of 
China and her allies. It was Russia who first initiated the talks which finally 
ended the Korean War; China at Geneva was not ready to press the issue to a 
dangerous pass; China has, in fact, refrained from provocative actions in the Formosa 
Sea. There is thus good reason to think that both sides have privately decided 
that these problems should not be allowed to cause a war. What is now needed 
is that both sides should say this in public and then, in conference or in private 
negotiation, seek to translate this declaration into a firm understanding based on 
mutual concessions. 
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India and Her Plans 


I 


Byrn We E. CURTIN 


Though the West is more preoccupied with the conflict between liberal and 
totalitarian democracy than the East, the world as a whole has come to recognise 
in the vast civilisation of India the scene of a critical effort to conquer poverty 
by democratic methods. The outcome touches few countries more closely than 
Australia. Besides the stake Australia has in the contention as a liberal country, 
her standing in the world is and will remain affected by the attitude of India. 
One cannot live for long in Asia without seeing how India influences the way 
South-East Asia looks on Australia. As Professor Stone remarked in the first issue 
of this Journal, “India holds the only key which will admit Australia to the boons 
as well as the burdens of neighbourliness with Asia’’.! 


Of the 600 million people in South-East Asia, more than one-half live in India. 
The population, surging ahead by five million each year, will sweep beyond 500 
million in twenty years’ time. On top of much current unemployment and under- 
employment, employment must be found in a work-conscious world for almost 
two million new people each year. One-quarter of the agricultural population may 
be surplus and must be drawn off the land into industry. The Indian Planning 
Commission estimates that over fifteen million jobs would have to be created during 
the Second Plan period (1956-61) to eliminate unemployment.? They hold oui 
little hope of doing so during the next two Plans. 


India’s problems are rooted in the well known dichotomy of Asian society. 
A small middle and upper class towers over a vast mass of traditional peasantry. 
A comparative handful live in the modern world, while a host of over 250 million 
peasants is just beginning to emerge from the customary rural life they have endured 
for millennia. India has a bullock economy and the bulk of her people are literally 
still living in the bullock cart age. As the Report says, rural India must be 
rebuilt. One-half of the people of India have only thirteen rupees, or less than 
one pound sterling, to spend each month, and in spite of the 1,690 million rupees 
spent on the development of education during the First Plan, only one-fifth of 
the eleven-fourteen age group are at school and only one-fifth of the children at 
school are girls. 


The other side of the picture is the unparalleled political stability achieved by 
the Congress Party under Mr. Nehru’s astonishingly successful leadership. This 
stability rests largely on the agricultural successes of her First Plan, helped by 
good seasons and the sustained buoyancy of the world economy. Large and 
diversified, the Indian economy has escaped the dependence on two or three crops 
from which so many of the other South Asian countries suffer. Modern India also 
came out of the war with the minimum external financial dependence; only two 


1Julius Stone, ‘Problems of Australian Foreign Policy, January-June, 1955” in Australian 
Journal of Politics and History, Vol. I, No. 1, Nov. 1955, p. 25. 
2Report, Second Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 1956, p. 112. 
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to three per cent. of her exports are needed to service her foreign borrowing as 
against twenty per cent. before the war. 


India has the air of living her whole economic and political life within the 
steel framework of her Plans, and the Planning Commission of the Government 
of India with Mr. Nehru in the chair is obviously at the centre of Indian political 
life. For anyone interested in economic planning—and all must be in some measure 
today—India has been a happy hunting ground since 1950. . The Plans, prepared 
with realism and intelligence and kept fairly responsive year by year to the ebb 
and flow of Indian economic life, have been adopted, eagerly here and grudgingly 
there, as a model by other South-East Asian countries, both for the principles 
and the particular techniques of planning. The composition of the Planning 
Commission is also admired and the form of its relationship to the Government 
widely regarded as one of the best ways of tackling this difficult relationship. The 
members of the Commission are of Cabinet rank. Mr. Nehru is Chairman and 
the more important members of Cabinet are also members. A Minister for Planning 
transmits its directions to departments. 


The current Plan marks a departure from the first, a fairly orthodox scheme. 
Slowly, as Mr. Nehru has strengthened his hold, in reaction against the encroachment 
of the social and religious Right, the aim has swung over to the objective of the 
“socialist pattern of society’. The Indian independence movement, for good or 
ill, may be entering a socialist “revolutionary” phase, sustained by the Indian 
passion for equality and Indian asceticism with its strong puritan streak. All in 
all, the Second Plan may be looked back to as a turning point in Indian social life. 
After flirting with socialism for years, Congress may now be securely and finally 
committed to some form of socialism. All Asian governments protest their socialism, 
but no one has so far made such a serious attempt as Mr. Nehru to work out what 
he means by socialism in Asia. The objective extends beyond equality of status 
and opportunity to a “more even distribution of economic power’. He wants 
India to achieve a clear sense of direction, not rooted in any doctrine or dogma, 
but attained by popular participation and constructive leadership in the working 
out and giving effect to the Plan. For industry, the Congress Party has revised 
its Industrial Policy Statement to ensure greatly increased state control, management 
and ownership. Most new developments in heavy industry are to be the concern 
of the state; India is in effect to bypass the capitalist stage of development. In 
agriculture—the classical touchstone of social transformation in Asia—‘‘co-operative 
village management” is the proclaimed objective. A reading of the Report, however, 
suggests, and the realities of Indian rural economy confirm, that the broadening 
of co-operative marketing and finance along with land reform may be the limit 
of achievement under the Second Plan. Still, the notable agricultural extension 
and community development schemes have in places become potent instruments 
of India’s awakening and transformation. Through these, India may approach her 


objective of co-operative village management in later Plans, should Mr. Nehru live 
through these. 


Sibid., p. 24. 
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The Second Plan owes everything to its modest predecessor, the 1951-6 
Plan. At the outset, this was naturally a tentative affair. Prepared by operating 
officials, it had the virtue of realism but amounted to little more than a collection 
of public works, the largest of which were in train before Independence. Slowly, 
with experience, the Planning Commission has built these, year by year, into a 
comprehensive economic plan. The individual projects, too, were slow in getting 
under way but momentum came with the last two years, though there were many 
serious breakdowns. Expenditure rose each year. In the final accounting, the 
Plan fell about 2,000 million rupees short of the planned total, revised upwards 
in mid course, of 23,300 million rupees of government development expenditure. 
Private investment, for its part, exceeded expectations, claiming indeed much of 
the credit for the Indian economic achievement. It reached 18,000 million rupees, 
bringing the total development expenditure to 40,000 million rupees or about 
£3,750 million Australian in the completed Plan. 


II 


During the First Plan, India laid down the economic foundation of succeeding 
Plans. She also painfully gained precious administrative experience, though her 
administration is admittedly too thin for the task ahead. As the First Plan 
drew to a close, the Prime Minister and Planning Commission braced themselves 
for the task of preparing a greatly enlarged successor. They sought the 
views of a group of foreign economists, experienced in planning, but maybe 
too imbued with non-liberal methods, and wide public discussion was encouraged 
to evoke improvements and awaken and release the energies of the Indian people. 
For months, Indian public life staged a running debate on the Plan. On a ground 
swell of popular optimism, the figures were successively raised until, with an eye 
on China’s achievements, studied on the spot by Mr. Nehru, it became a patriotic 
duty to outbid others in estimating what could be squeezed into five short years. 
In the eyes of its harsher Indian critics, “the Plan is a vast collection of the 
government’s intentions, desires and wants . . . unrelated to available physical 
and financial resources’’.* 


As finally redrafted, the Second Plan provides for 48,000 million rupees of 
public development expenditure over five years, of which 38,000 million rupees, 
or about £3,500 million Australian, represents investment and the rest current 
developmental expenditure. A further 24,000 million rupees of private investment 
is envisaged. So total investment of 62,000 million rupees, or about £5,700 million 
Australian is planned. In the First Plan, public and private investment was 
distributed roughly fifty-fifty, while in the Second, the share of public investment 
is up to almost two-thirds. 

There is less for agriculture and power than under the First Plan, the main 
emphasis having shifted massively to industry, though agriculture and power still 
bulk large in the Plan—the area to be irrigated by minor works alone is nine 
million acres. India has rightly decided that she must industrialize more rapidly. 


4Commerce: a Weekly Review of Indian Financial, Commercial and Industrial Progress, 
Bombay, Vol. XCII, No. 2359, p. 945. 
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Industry and transport and communications make up almost half the total 
expenditure under the Plan, compared with one-third under the First Plan, of 
which only one-half was spent. Transport needs for both agriculture and industry 
were neglected in the First Plan and only belatedly appreciated in the Second. 
India must raise the proportion of its people in manufacturing to one-third if she 
is to find work and food for all. Meanwhile, in the face of stubborn and indeed 
growing unemployment, despite the increasing expenditure on major industrial 
and agricultural development, extra emphasis has been placed on employment or 
the finding and filling of jobs. India has been forced at this stage to strike a 
balance among the claims of employment, greater production and a bigger base 
for development. So a larger place is being found for “labour intensive schemes” 
in cottage industries in the villages. In an under-developed and over-populated 
land, there is an economic case for these, but any Indian Government is under 
constant pressure to enlarge the role of hand-spinning and weaving on Gandhian 
social principles beyond their economic range to the prejudice of the normal 
industrial growth of large-scale factory industry. On the whole, the Indian 
Government has so far resisted this pressure. 


Expenditure under the complete Plan would result in a rise of national income 
by one-quarter to 134,000 million rupees in 1960-1. Compared with Western 
experience at a similar stage of economic development, it is an ambitious programme 
—a four per cent. per annum increase is what the United States achieved from 
1870 to 1930—but high figures are needed in the 1950’s for survival in a competitive 
world. The national income of the equivalent of £10,000 million sterling for India’s 
360 million people may be compared with national income estimates of £20,000 
million sterling for the United Kingdom in 1960 and 450 million dollars for the 
United States in the same year. 


India has crossed the “four to five per cent. saving’’ threshold of an under- 
developed economy and the Indian Plan would mean raising the rate of investment 
from seven per cent. of national income at present to about eleven per cent. 
Certainly she must achieve something like this figure if she is to keep abreast of 
her population and raise output per head. If the estimate were achieved, income 
per head would rise to 330 rupees, a fraction of Australian or other Western income, 
but the increment of income would be a great boon to Indians. The rise would be 
eighteen per cent. per head over the planned period as against an increase of ten 
per cent. in the First Plan. Through accelerated development on the model of 


the Plan, it is hoped to double national income by 1967-8 and per capita income 
six years later. 


Where is the outlay of 48,000 million rupees to be gathered from? In the 
Report, half was to come from surplus current revenues, including additional 
taxation, public borrowings and other budgetary resources like the railways. The 
other half was looked for from deficit finance (12,000 million rupees) and external 
resources (8,000 million rupees), leaving a gap of 4,000 million rupees to be filled 
by additional domestic resources. The amount of 8,000 million rupees for external 
resources, says the Planning Commission, ‘‘represents the order of requirements. .. . 
The gap in the foreign exchange reserves over the five year period works out at 
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8,000 rupees, after providing for a reasonable drawing down of the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves and for net private foreign investment’’.® Foreign reserves were 
certainly considerably under-spent in the First Plan. 8,000 million rupees over 
the Plan would be 1,600 million rupees per annum as against 400 million rupees 
received each year during the First Plan. Central and provincial goyernments are 
to share the additional taxation equally, but there are serious doubts where the 
provincial governments will be able to raise their share. Provincial revenue fell 
short in the First Plan. 


There are fears, too, that the figure of one-quarter of total finance from deficit 
finance, involving an increase of ten per cent. in the money supply each year, will 
be too great, although past experience has demonstrated the possibilities of deficit 
finance in a country with unemployed resources like India. Good judges doubt 
whether the Indian economy can afford more than about 8,000 million rupees of 
deficit finance; as compensation the burden of additional taxation would be added to. 
This method of financing and its dangers had been carefully studied in South-East 
Asia by the Indian Planning Commission, by the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee and by a special study group of E.C.A.F.E. India’s eyes are open to 
the dangers, though the Finance Minister may find it hard to resist pressure if 
other resources fall short. Indian prices, steady so long, have now begun to rise 
awkwardly and this may strengthen the hands of the Finance Minister who is a 
cautious man. The Planning Commission warns that “reliance on this mode of 
raising resources to the extent proposed involves considerable risk. This has to 
be undertaken in the interest of development, but there must be readiness on the 
part of the community and the public authorities to adopt the necessary safeguards, 
correctives and controls as the situation may require.”® India is taking the 
calculated risk over deficit finance inherent in development in a poor land. 


Ill 


The next factor, external assistance, and India’s attitude to foreign aid can 
hardly be considered seriously unless we say something of the influence of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru. For he dominates thinking about. the Plan and 
influences India’s attitude to foreign aid as he rules so many other things in India. 
Some Prime Ministers look at economic matters and then pass by; others cultivate 
an interest in economics by sweat and tears. Nehru, jealous of the greatness of 
India and deeply concerned to end her age-old grinding poverty, has for long been 
more seriously interested. in socialist thought than most Asian politicians. He has 
always anxiously followed the progress of economic planning, and now that socialism 
seems to him a practical proposition in India, he has become immersed in economic 
affairs. The Plan has even deflected his eye somewhat from foreign affairs. 


That Mr. Nehru is the master of modern India is widely recognised. Less well 
known is the blossoming of his ascendancy since 1953. Though he still has his 
critics—both intellectuals and businessmen—his exalted fame as a successful Prime 
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Minister now surpasses the legend of the Independence hero. There have been his 
great successes—as India sees these—in foreign affairs over the past three years 
and then the promising economic achievements of his régime. The new atmosphere 
of co-existence has also helped. All in all, no man has won such success and fame 
in a liberal democratic state while respecting and indeed patiently fostering liberal 
rules and conventions. As is plain to any eye witness of his country-wide tours, 
he knows and is known to Indians as no one before him. Like Gandhi, he has 
won a lively response from the remotest villager otherwise steeped in the daily 
affairs of an older world. Abroad, he is largely responsible for the growing influence 
of India in Indonesia, Cambodia and indeed in the world at large. He is ruling 
with the poise of a lucid and assured intelligence. Nehru has a truly liberal mind 
and in his anxiety to see liberalism strike deeper roots in India, he has taken grave 
political risks for democracy and good sense. Though he seeks power, it is to 
serve moral ends. This is why Kashmir is such a tragedy. His back turned 
squarely against racialism and recriminations of the West, he has striven hard to 
move Indians to positive policies, away from the unhappy and obsessive past. 
More fundamentally, he has tried to throw into relief the individualist, scientific 
and world-accepting sides of Hinduism against Hindu archaism and a pre-scientific, 
non-humanistic outlook. He has eagerly encouraged a secular, empirical attitude 
and the emergence of new social forms suited to a modern economic society. For, 
despite his influence, religious and social traditions and class relationships still clog 
economic development all along the line. Grave political risks have also been 
taken in his urgent promotion of Indian unity. In the past, India has been happy 
neither together nor apart. Nehru is striving to commit India to a strong central 
government in his lifetime. Central government planning—another steel framework 
—is one of his chief political weapons, as is Hindi, the proclaimed national language, 
on the cultural plane. 


India, having recently thrown off subordination, shares the common desire of 
South-East Asia to discredit and destroy “imperialism” and to avoid entanglements 
in future, though Nehru is equally anxious to avoid a purely negative and sterile 
racialism. The most highly prized freedom is freedom from contempt. So Indians 
never take a step in external economic as in other foreign affairs, without making 
sure there are no strings attached. Or to express this another way, India, like all 
other States, takes the course of action least likely to impair its sovereignty. Like 
all Asia, she has an ever present fear of a return of foreign control. This anxiety 
should never be under-estimated in judging Indian policy. 


This general disposition leads her or at least her Foreign Office to favour the 
principle of concentrating international aid in the United Nations and its agencies. 
Hence her strong support for S.U.N.F.E.D., the long proposed special United 
Nations fund for capital aid. The Foreign Office, however, and more so the finance 
departments, have to live in the present, not the future, so meanwhile and as the 
next best thing, India looks favourably on Asian schemes like the Colombo Plan. 
She is attracted by its Asian membership and direction, its loose organisation and 
that informality, rooted in its Commonwealth origins, by which the Asian members 
have buttressed full freedom of economic action and independence. 
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India has played a major and formative role in the Colombo Plan, along with 
the Western members and Pakistan and Ceylon. She has leaned against attempts 
at more unified and purposeful planning under the Plan. Some thought they saw 
in India’s participation in the 1955 Simla Conference on American aid hints of a 
counter tendency towards regional planning, from which India, of course, would 
have much to gain, insofar as she might come to play a dominant part in a tighter 
organisation, with the acquiescence of the other Asian members. Nothing, however, 
came out of Simla itself. 


In India, the Colombo Plan has emerged satisfactorily from that dangerous 
phase when a scheme becomes a matter of routine and its benefits begin to be taken 
for granted. Nor has S.E.A.T.O. in practice thrown any substantial shadow across 
the Plan. American aid to India has of course gone through an especially difficult 
phase since 1951. There is little instinctive or other sympathy between the two 
nations. Perhaps American aid will thrive more in an era of co-existence and the 
present tendency of the Americans to acknowledge rather than gloss over their 
membership of the Colombo Plan is beginning to pay dividends. The American 
aid mission itself is fully acceptable in India and its technical competence highly 
regarded. Yet the Indians find it easier to acknowledge aid from their Asian 
brother, Japan, or the “‘anti-imperialist’’, Russia, than from America. 


India, indeed, does not go out of her way to acknowledge foreign aid whatever 
its provenance. This is understandable, given Nehru’s fierce pride in India’s 
greatness, the unfortunate past, and the habitual association of foreign assistance with 
foreign domination. There is scant mention of the Colombo Plan in the Indian 
Five Year Plan Report, though Indians co-operate fully in the writing of the annual 
reports of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, which place the Colombo 
Plan in the centre of the South-East Asian picture. Nehru’s attitude is to accept 
assistance while ensuring that it does not “swamp” the effort of the Indian people. 
Mr. Deshmukh as Finance Minister was more positive; he remains ‘‘an incorrigible 
adherent to the theory that there is nothing wrong in accepting aid proffered by 
friendly foreign nations without any strings attached”’.’ 


The favourite Asian adjective for foreign aid is “‘marginal’’. In the cool words 
of the Planning Commission ‘‘such supplemental resources can contribute significantly 
to the success of the Plan, but the bulk of the effort needed has to be made by the 
community itself”’.® It is wrong to over-rate the role of external assistance; it is 
equally foolish to under-rate it. The proposed rate of capital formation will lead 
to a shortage of Indian foreign resources, and if additional finance is not forthcoming 
all development will be held up. The estimated foreign assistance of 8,000 million 
rupees for public development would be spent on essential machinery and equipment, 
with the accompanying technical aid, and the cost of imports of these things is 
estimated to exceed this amount. 


Private foreign investment tends to be more actively, withal selectively, 
encouraged now, though the investment climate remains adverse. Owing to the 
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size and diversity of her economy, India feels much less apprehensive of private 
foreign capital than do some of the smaller Asian countries. A parliamentary 
answer of March 1954 indicates that no more than sixteen per cent. of the capital 
in Indian industry is owned abroad, though British investors still own sixty per 
cent. of the capital in the tea industry, 25 per cent. in jute and fourteen per cent. 
in coal. Apart from tea, the financial control and ownership (but not the 
management) of the staple industries have largely passed into Indian hands. India 
is already a great trading nation; in some recent years, she has been the world’s 
largest exporter of manufactured goods, exceeding Britain and Japan, and she must 
further expand exports, which come mainly from the private sector, if enough of 
her people are to move from the land into the factory. As one would expect, 
India gave a special welcome to the World Bank’s International Finance Corporation 
and she has herself created an Industrial Development Corporation and an Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation to mobilise resources, domestic and foreign. 


IV 


India will welcome public and private investment, for she must have resources, 
but will she receive sufficient for her Plan? Thisis doubtful. In spite of additional 
credits from the World Bank, Britain and the U.S.S.R. for steel plants, backed by 
some possible European loans and the revived German interest in Asia, the figure 
of 8,000 million rupees, on past performance, seems beyond her reach. A report 
of the Indian Planning Commission in May 1956 reported aid authorised in the 
First Plan period as 2,980 million, of which 2,045 million were used and 935 carried 
over into the Second Plan. Of the 2,045 million, 1,700 million were from the 
United States and 250 million from other Colombo Plan countries and 85 million 
from the World Bank. Australian aid was of the order of £10 million Australian. 


India, then, like everyone else is dependent on United States money. The 
proportions are different for private foreign capital, restricted by Eastern 
uncertainties on top of the post-1930 breakdown of international investment. 
From mid-1948 to the end of 1953, about {£100 million sterling was invested 
privately, mainly from the United Kingdom, and of this £60 million was net 
investment. Compare foreign investment in Australia: since 1947, £382 million 
have been invested here, £260 million from the United Kingdom and £94 million 
from U.S.A. and Canada. 


Potentially more important than capital aid is the contribution of skill. India, 
like Pakistan and Ceylon, has grown up on United Kingdom technical aid, and, 
as independent nations, they retain a high regard for United Kingdom experts, 
training places and training equipment, whether offered under the Colombo Plan, 
the United Nations or in the course of private business. The United States and 
other Colombo Plan countries likewise furnish valuable technical aid, and now 
Russia has joined in. As assistance from Russia develops, it may be handicapped, 
like that of Japan, by language limitations. Under all schemes, over 1,000 experts 
and double that number of training places have been provided to India. Despite 
these and India’s own vast educational efforts, skill remains easily the scarcest 
resource. 
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With the Plan imperilled by the shortage of both skill and foreign capital, 
some fears are felt lest private enterprise should lose its buoyancy in the somewhat 
inimical socialistic atmosphere of the Second Plan. Higher company taxation, 
the nationalisation of insurance and other restrictions may make capital more shy. 
Yet it will no doubt emerge from the ordeal with some loss but still strong, adjusting 
its techniques to the new economic climate. Even if the world’s economy retains 
its buoyancy, private capital will certainly be needed under the Second as under 
the First Plan, if India is to absorb the mounting millions constantly pressing on 
her enlarged resources. A vast question mark hovers over the Plan, without 
prospects of massive, if not grandiose, external assistance. In Mr. Nehru’s words, 
India has breached but by no means broken the poverty barrier. 


Sydney 


The Legislative Assembly 
of New South Wales, 


1856-1900 By A. W. MARTIN 


I 


Probably the most significant of current trends in the writing of English 
political history is that symbolised in the “great collective effort’’ of the History 
of Parliament. The immediate direction taken by this project is an effort to “record 
the names, and . . . the careers of the persons elected to serve in Parliament from 
the reign of Edward I to a date as far into the nineteenth century as circumstances 
may permit”.! The ultimate end of the work is naturally more than merely 
biographical. As its inspirer, Sir Lewis Namier, has frequently intimated, it is 
to serve as a tool for attacking some crucial problems of English political history. 
He referred, for example, to one of these in his 1952 Romanes lecture: 

In 1761 not one parliamentary election was determined by 
party, and in 1951 not one constituency returned a non-party 
member. To trace how that change has come about will require 
a most thorough knowledge of constituencies and elections, of 
members and parliaments, and of constitutional ideas and realities 


throughout the formative period: to acquire that knowledge is 
one of the tasks of the History of Parliament.? 


The type of analysis to which Namier refers here is exemplified in his well-known 
work on eighteenth century politics,? and it is not too much to speak of a ““Namier 
technique” of investigation having already been established in this field. An 
important line of modern British historians, directly or indirectly influenced 
by Namier, has vindicated this technique by suggesting, through meticulous 
study of elections and of parliamentary personnel and groupings, some important 
modifications for received interpretations of various phases of English political 
history.4 

The nature of formal political divisions and procedure is not, of course, the 
only aspect of parliamentary history which has been illuminated by biographical 
material. As long ago as 1913, C. A. Beard made the provocative suggestion that 
hidden facts emerge from statistical analysis of the membership of a whole 
legislature.° More recently we have had a spate of work in the same vein, ranging 
from the ambitious studies of Ross and Thomas,* to Guttsman’s briefer surveys of 


*F. M. Stenton, “The History of Parliament”, Times Literary Supplement, 6 Jan. 1956. 
LB: Namier, Personalities and Powers, London, 1955, p. 14. 
*L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, 2 vols., London, 1929. 
‘J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, London, 1950; N. Gash, Politics in the 
Age of Peel, 1830-1850, London, 1953; R. Pares, King George III and the Politicians, Oxford, 1953. 
y sites Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, New 
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the post-1885 British “political élite”’.?_ This approach to biography in political 
history may for convenience be broadly defined as the ‘statistical technique’, and 
distinguished from the Namier tradition, though the two are closely connected, 
and often intermingled in practice. W. O. Aydelotte, a contemporary exponent of 
the “statistical technique”’, justifies it on the simple ground “that insight into the 
character of a representative body or any other body of men may be obtained 
from a biographical analysis of its individual members, and that the results of 
such a survey may be most readily grasped by counting them, by a quantitative 
method’. He suggests that the resources of the statistical method offer to 
historians an opportunity of drawing from the diffuse data of biographies the type 
of revealing correlations for which they are constantly in search, but which so often 
elude their grasp through the sheer multiplicity of the factors involved. Aydelotte 
is probably more acutely aware than many others of the limitations of such methods: 
he has provided the most thorough discussion yet published of the difficulties of 
applying them to historical data, together with a frank admission of his misgivings 
about his own work. He has to modify the charming dictum of Dr. Johnson on 
“the good of counting’”—“that it brings everything to a certainty, which before 
floated in the mind indefinitely’’—but for all his reservations, he still retains a 
faith in the capacity of statistical analysis to suggest new insights. After this 
stimulating preview, we await Aydelotte’s final work with great interest. 


Both branches of the biographical school of political history have been 
strongly criticised, on the one hand by those who distrust the contribution of the 
“‘measurers’’® to historiography, and on the other by some who see in the work of 
men like Namier a crippling narrowness. The first objection is one aspect of a 
wider debate about the use of statistics in history, and as such is beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. It is to be noted, however, that the achievement of 
related disciplines, like sociology, in handling material by statistical methods, 
deserves the respectful attention of historians. And studies such as Guttsman’s 
suggest how very narrow the borderline between sociology and history can be. 
Further, as Barraclough has pointed out, statistics may provide one solution for a 
dilemma agitating the minds of contemporary historians—that of reconciling the 
particular with the general in historical writing.’° 


Fj 


The criticism of the Namierites’ “narrowness” is of more moment. Probably 
the most cogent expression of this objection has been that recently made by E. J. 
Hobsbawm. The “Namier method’, he says, “‘falsifies history . . . by retelling 
the story of politics without the issues, the passions and movements which make 
up political history’. Thus, for instance, he takes Gash to task because, thanks 


7W. L. Guttsman, “The Changing Social Structure of the British Political Elite, 1886- 
1935”, British Journal of Sociology (bv. J. Sociol.), Vol. Il, No. 2, June 1951; “Aristocracy 
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to his methodological limitations, he can write a book on Politics in the Age of Peel 
without adequately treating “the great bourgeois-radical reforms [or] the Chartists”’.4 
The reply to this is surely that Gash did not purport to write political history in 
the total sense that Hobsbawm demands. If his and Namier’s methods seem to 
exclude some of the conventionally treated ‘ideals and passions’, they take 
account of equally important matters whose omission can lead to the facile type 
of interpretation that—to take only one example—Namier’s work on the eighteenth 
century has corrected. Hobsbawm’s further argument, that the implication of the 
approach of Namier and his followers is ‘‘Conservative’’, because “it suggests that 
politics are and were always the same: struggles for power, for office, rivalries and 
bargaining, careerism and cheating’’, is unjust.12 The whole point of Namier’s 
work is to show that such struggles were not always the same: to demonstrate the 
fallacy of projecting back into the eighteenth century the political assumptions of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The mechanisms of bargaining, the 
groups involved, the electoral system, accepted assumptions about the sources of 
executive power—these and other things are unique in particular times and places; 
Namier shows how the empirical examination of such problems is basic to a proper 
understanding of a political milieu in its own terms. Careerism, rivalries, and the 
rest are the common factors of political struggles in only the most general sense. 


There is surely no dichotomy between the methods of the new school and 
those of historians who deal with “the ideals, passions, and movements” of political 
history; the work of the one complements and illuminates that of the other. 
Further, a persistent following-up of parliamentary analysis logically takes one 
deep into the social and intellectual foundations of a period. Namier demonstrated 
the workings of George III’s Parliament, traced its connections with the electorate, 
and proved that political parties in the modern sense did not exist. But this only 
raised the further question: what social, economic and intellectual factors could 
produce such a parliamentary system? Even in the process of elaborating that 
system, he found himself considering such factors, while those who turn later to 
the task of rounding off his picture will be even more deeply concerned with them. 
Hobsbawm is probably correct in maintaining that Namier’s techniques are 
particularly suited for investigating formless and corrupt politics, but his contention 
that they can be expected to “break down’: when applied to other situations is 
difficult to accept. From Ostrogorski, Michels and Duverger, it has come to us 
as a commonplace that the organisations through which political movements operate 
mould as well as serve those movements, and therefore demand accurate and detailed 
investigation. Both Parliaments and parties provide modes of expression for the 
political needs of a community. To begin empirical study with either implies no 
disregard of the nature of the political movements at work therein. At the same 
time, such an approach can make possible the difficult task of assessing the 
interaction between such movements and the mechanisms through which they 
operate. 


1, J. Hobsbawm, “Where are British Historians Going ?” Marxist 
Hib ELTA ing arxist Quarterly, Vol. 2, 
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These reflections seem to me to have particular significance for those interested 
in nineteenth century politics in the Australian colonies. Here we are today faced 
with the challenge of an almost virgin field for investigation, and one in which 
there are posed on a small scale many problems similar to those which engross the 
British parliamentary historians. In New South Wales, for example, we have still 
to understand clearly the real nature of political conflict before 1890 (and in some 
respects after that date too), in terms of the men involved and the interests and 
ideals they represented. We have only begun to scratch the surface of the 
important problems of party evolution and the functioning of an electoral system 
within a constitutional framework which, despite superficial resemblances, differed 
greatly from that of today. From 1856 onward, New South Wales had responsible 
government, but the processes of Cabinet formation in those early years, and the 
relationships between Governors and Premiers, are still largely uninvestigated. 
As far as I am aware, much the same can be said about the other colonies. 
Excellent work has been done in Victoria, but the periods covered there are limited 
and the results mostly unpublished; in Queensland, men like Morrison have thrown 
out tempting morsels, but we still await the final work. 


In this situation, much is to be said for the use of some of the techniques of 
the British parliamentary historians to whom reference has already been made. 
In a sense, indeed, the history of Parliament in Australia could have a special 
significance: besides being a study in its own right, it might also be a tool for the 
investigation of a colonial society whose lines of social development in the last 
four decades of the nineteenth century are in many respects still a mystery to us. 
However remote and meaningless the parliamentary struggle before 1890 may have 
appeared to contemporaries and to the later propagandists—and even historians— 
of the Labor movement, it remains true that the colonial legislatures were linked 
directly through the electoral system, and indirectly through the contemporary 
“climate of opinion”’, to colonial society. If what has been said about the method 
of Namier and others is correct, it seems obvious that an understanding of Australian 
parliamentary history might enable us to discover new and stimulating questions 
to ask about Australian social history. 


A logical first step in this direction would seem to be the development in 
Australia of some such co-operative effort as the British History of Parliament. 
The resources of any one research worker are inadequate for collecting the vast 
amount of biographical material needed even for minor detailed studies of political 
events in the colonies. Unco-ordinated beginnings have indeed been made: I myself 
have collected some data on New South Wales politicians, and the excellent analyses 
of Victorian legislative bodies made by workers like Parnaby and Crowley are 
obviously based on similar material.1® Crisp’and Bennett’s sketches of members 
of the Federal Labor Party provide a good example of what might be done for 
the earlier period.14 Most significant of all, a biographical project being undertaken 
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by the History Department of the Australian National University already provides 
a nucleus of inter-colonial material which could well be extended into a larger 
co-operative scheme. Professional historians and members of historical societies 
throughout Australia clearly have at their disposal the resources for making a 
reality of such a scheme, and it must be the earnest wish of political historians 
that they will see the relevant information recorded before much of it becomes lost. 


II 


In the political history of New South Wales during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, a central question is the simple one, who were the politicians ? 
It is my purpose now to suggest an answer, and in the light of this, to discuss 
certain neglected trends in the politics of the period. What follows might thus 
be viewed as an adaptation of some of the British techniques mentioned above, 
since it necessarily depends both upon biographical material and upon a familiarity 
with contemporary parliamentary and electoral events. 


Table I shows the occupations of members of the New South Wales Legislative 
Assembly for each Parliament (1 to 18) between 1856 and 1900. The same 
information is recorded in percentages, for comparative purposes, in Table II. 
Table III refers to the same politicians, giving in percentage form a digest of their 
places of residence. In order to make all figures comparable from Parliament to 
Parliament, only those members were included who gained their seats at a general 
election.® Variations in total numbers thus reflect changes in the electoral laws, 
and not the effect of by-elections to replace members who failed to serve their 
full terms.1® Similarly, in the interest of consistency, the occupation recorded for 
each man was that being followed on the eve of his entry into the Assembly. 


The Tables are founded upon biographical studies of almost 600 politicians.17 
But due to the unevenness of available data, the amount of detail in these 
“biographies” varies greatly. This partly explains why occupation has been selected 
for special attention, since it is the only information which can be traced about 
some of the more obscure members. At the same time, of all characteristics which 
could be observed when studying the composition of a group of men such as these, 
occupation is probably the most promising. It is, for instance, the most important 
single indicator of social status. Within limits, it suggests something of each 
individual’s dominant economic interests. It is of special significance when 
considering some of the relationships between politicians and organised 
extra-parliamentary groups. 


1®As shown in the official N.S.W. Parliamentary Record. 

1*The Constitution Act established an Assembly of 54, which was increased to eighty by 
the Electoral Act of 1858. When Queensland was separated from N.S.W., this number was 
reduced to 72. Redistribution of electorates in 1880 increased membership to 108, establishing 
a basic set of 72 constituencies, which could increase their representation in accordance with 
a sliding scale as population grew. By 1891 the Assembly thus had a membership of 141. 
Multiple constituencies were finally abolished by the Parliamentary Electorate and Elections 
Act of 1893, which set the boundaries of 125 new single-member electorates. 

__ In the collection of this extensive material, I wish to acknowledge the assistance of my 

wife, and of Mrs. Wardle, of the History Department, Australian National University. I am 
also indebted to Mr. L. F. Fitzhardinge for innumerable references and suggestions. 
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The occupational categories were determined empirically, as far as possible, 
from the biographical studies, rather than according to some predetermined pattern. 
Because considerable compression was required to reduce the Tables to manageable 
proportions, some classifications encompass a wide variety of activities. ‘Retail 
Traders’, for example, includes produce, fuel and timber merchants, wine merchants, 
grocers, druggists, booksellers, drapers, tailors, ironmongers, butchers. Those 
described as ‘“‘Agents’’ were middlemen operating on a commission basis in various 
types of activity: stock and station, land, shipping and commission agents, 
woolbrokers, stockbrokers, auctioneers. Pottery, rope, soap, boot and woollen 
manufacturers are included in the “Manufacturing and Processing”’ group, together 
with millers, brewers, ironfounders, builders, a tanner and a woolscourer. In short, 
the type of business function seemed to be the most useful criterion in arranging 
these men in groups. 


No attempt has been made to construct a separate Table to show employer- 
employee status. With minor exceptions, those in the pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and manufacturing groups were working on their own account or were 
employers.18 Economic independence of this kind was also characteristic of the 
majority of professionals. Of the few artisans in the Tables, most were undoubtedly 
employees. 


A special explanation is perhaps necessary for the two unusual titles, “Country 
entrepreneurs’ and “‘Journalist-Proprietors”. The first was suggested by the 
recurrence of a type of capitalist who ran a variety of businesses simultaneously 
in rural areas.1® The second refers to men who both owned and edited newspapers. 
The size of both groups increased markedly in the ’eighties, and this was of some 
political importance. 


This is not the place to discuss the general difficulties that arise in collecting 
and arranging even the simplest of biographical data, or the humility one feels in 
presenting the results. The interested reader can best be referred to Aydelotte’s 
definitive treatment of these matters in the article already cited, with the assurance 
that almost all the major problems and doubts to which he refers were experienced 
in constructing the Tables presented here. 


18The exceptions were those included in “Other Commercial” —a clerk, an insurance agent 
and a commercial traveller—and a few managers of mines and shipping companies. 

19For example, Morris Asher (Hume, 1859). General storekeeper at Wombat and Gundagai. 
Sold out and went to New Zealand, where he ran a general store and fitted up two whaling 
stations. Returning to Australia, Asher settled in the Albury district, subsequently owning 
a store, a boiling-down works, a flourmill and three hotels. 
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Year of Election 


Parliament 
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Agricultural 
Mining 


Commercial 


Service 
Manufacturing and 
Processing 


Professional and 
Semi-Professional 


Artisan 


Private Means 
Unidentified 


TOTAL 
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Merchant (Import and Wholesale) 
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Stock and Station Agent 
Land Agent 

Commission Agent 
Other Agent 

Auctioneer 
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Other Commercial 
Shipowner or Manager 
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Medico 
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TABLE II—LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF NEW SOUTH WALES: 


Year of Election 


Parliament 
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Agricultural Agriculturalist 
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TABLE III 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE, BY PERCENTAGES. 
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Rural Seber Metropolitan | Gian sweat Total 
44-4 5-6 44-4 5:6 | | 100 
38-9 3-7 46-3 lid 100 
35-0 7:5 41-2 16:3. |} 100 
26-4 Wl 41-7 20:3 | 100 
25-0 12-5 45-8 | 16-7 100 
26-4 13-9 41-7 | 18-0 100 
23-6 20-8 41-7 13-9 | 100 
23-6 15-3 48-6 12-5 | 100 
15-3 20-8 50-0 13-9 | 100 
17-6 23-1 48-2 11-1 100 
17-1 18-9 52-3 11-7 100 
13-2 21-5 52-1 13-2 100 
13-5 27-0 53-2 6-3 100 
14-1 29-6 48-2 8-1 100 

7-0 37:3 47-2 8-5 100 

7:2 38-4 49-6 4-8 100 

8-8 36:8 46-4 8-0 100 
10-4 35-2 42-4 12-0 100 

11 


Perhaps the most striking general impression conveyed by the Tables is that 
the Assembly was overwhelmingly ‘middle-class’ in its composition before 1891. 
“Impression” is probably the best word to use here, since occupation is but one 
index of social class; however, economic independence—another middle-class 
characteristic in the nineteenth century—was common to all groups, except for a 
small minority of those engaged in the professions. 
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It is not surprising that men of independent means should have monopolised 
parliamentary representation in this period. Payment of members was not 
introduced in New South Wales until 1889, and this was undoubtedly the chief 
reason why artisans so rarely reached the legislature. In addition, the franchise 
was, until 1893, slightly weighted in favour of the well-to-do.2® Nevertheless, it 
is doubtful whether the wage-earner’s incentive to challenge the political hegemony 
of his superiors was very great before the ‘eighties: the developing trade union 
movement absorbed incipient class animosity, and fairly consistent economic 
prosperity bred political apathy. We have had many elaborations of the theme 
that the middle class in Australia has rarely, if at all, acted independently, that 
its “characteristic role is that of a buffer between the contemporary group with 
oligarchical tendencies and the working class’’.24 Yet it is now clear that it was 
the urban men of substance—not the “‘levelling’”’ democrats hysterically conjured 
up by the imagination of Wentworth—who in the ’fifties prevented the pastoralists 
from working their oligarchical notions into the Constitution.22. Within the new 
Parliaments, men of the same type were clearly responsible for the passage of the 
Land Acts, which provided the final demonstration of the pastoralists’ inability to 
capture a dominant share of political power. From this time onward, there was 
little indication that the political philosophy of pastoralist members of the Assembly 
differed greatly from that of urban members. It is true that they were given to 
complaining that country areas received too little of the funds spent on public 
works, and that they could act as a tight pressure group in the scramble for 
concessions when land legislation amendments were under discussion. But after 
1860 little remained of that ‘Conservatism’ for which they have been credited in 
earlier Parliaments.?? In any case, the direct political power of the pastoralists 
steadily waned after 1856, as is to be clearly seen in Table II. This trend was 
partly a measure of the development of urbanisation in the Colony, and partly a 
reflection of the inevitable tendency—where politicians were unpaid—for country 
elements hostile to squatters to find their champions among the men of provincial 
towns and the metropolis. The rapid overall shift of political power to the latter 
areas is even more markedly shown by the figures of Table ITI. 


It is, then, reasonable in the light both of the position of the pastoralists, and 
of the structure of the Assembly, to see the middle classes as dominant in the 


20Beside the vote to which all males over 21 were entitled, through living in one place for 
six months, businessmen and landowners had a vote in each additional electorate in which 
they owned or leased property or premises of a clear value of over £100, or a rental of over £10 
perannum. Also, as Labor leaders later urged, the “residence”’ clause undoubtedly disfranchised 
many migratory workers. 

21C, Hartley Grattan, Australia, Berkeley, 1947, p. 275. The most recent assertion of the 
supposed political impotence of the Australian middle class is a provocative article by A. Barcan, 
who quotes Grattan with great approval; ‘The Australian Middle Class’, Past and Present, 
No. 8, Nov. 1955. : 

22See, e.g., I. D. McNaughtan’s comments on this matter in G. Greenwood (ed.), Australia, 
A Social and Political History, Sydney, 1955, pp. 102-3. The same viewpoint is skilfully 
presented in an unpublished thesis by P. Loveday, ‘‘Democracy’”’ in New South Wales in the 
1850’s, University of Sydney. ; Bed 

22Whether pastoralists in fact led the Conservative movement in the earlier Assemblies is a 
question still uninvestigated. The reminiscences of some participants suggest that this was 
not altogether true: e.g., W. Forster (N.S.W. Parl. Debs., Series 1, Vol. IV, p. 1596), ““We had 
a division of parties when responsible government first began. There was a sort of Conservative 
Party, which was associated with the old officialism of the colony.” 
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politics of New South Wales between 1856 and 1890. On the practical import 
of that dominance there is perhaps room for argument: the politicians may at 
times have been muddle-headed, mediocre or even corrupt. But if one recalls 
only the solutions hammered out in these years for major problems like land 
settlement, education, immigration and public works development, the members 
of the Assembly appear not as mere “‘buffers’’ between some oligarchical group 
and the working class, but as effective political leaders. 


This leadership seems to have been epitomised in the formulation of an ethos 
which set the tone for politics in New South Wales until the eighties. In reading 
the debates of the period, one constantly has the impression that at least outward 
acceptance of the few simple tenets of contemporary ‘‘Liberalism’”’ was a condition 
of success both in Parliament and in the constituencies. This philosophy was in 
some ways merely the politicians’ rationalisation—foisted upon a lethargic electorate 
—of the facts of their political practice. But undoubtedly it also represented to 
many an honourable and just approach to the problems of democratic government. 
For both these reasons, it was of singular importance in the political history of 
the Colony, while its apparent breakdown towards the end of the century was a 
significant political reflection of social change. 


The name “Liberal”, as used in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly 
until the mid-’eighties, did not denote a man committed to a closely defined set 
of political policies, or identifiable as a member of any single parliamentary group. 
Indeed, it was possible to think of a “Liberal Party” that transcended the normal 
faction divisions which underlay the struggle for office. In 1882, for instance, a 
politician of high repute expressed this idea, amid murmurs of general approval, 
from the floor of the House. He was speaking of the chief opponents of the time, 
Parkes and Robertson: 

The honourable gentlemen, though personally opposed, have 
voted for all the great measures which have been passed in this 
country. They have voted for a Lands Act, a Public Instruction 
Act, an Influx of Chinese Restriction Act, and all the great 
measures which have distinguished the Liberal Party. They have 
voted together, although they have sat on opposite sides of the 
House.*4 
This does not take us far in understanding what ‘Liberal measures” were, but 
it does suggest that membership of the “Liberal Party’ was believed to be a matter 
of attitude of mind rather than of formal political alliance. The essence of this 
favoured attitude can best be seen by noting several connected instances in which 
it was imputed by contemporaries to politicians of whom they approved. In 1872, 
the member for Kiama, James Stewart, declared to his constituents: 
I do not wish to be captious, but I do think that the members 
of the present government do not represent so large a mixture of 
the Liberal element as I would desire. The Premier, Mr. Parkes, 
is a Liberal-minded statesman—a man devoted to doing good for 


the country. Mr. Farnell and Mr. Sutherland are Liberals, but 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Innes, men of ability, are Conservatives.2® 


“Robert Wisdom, 24 Aug. 1882. N.S.W. P.D., Series 1, Vol. VIII 106 
Sydney Morning Herald, 1 Oct. 1872. at exw 
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Earlier, when the Government referred to here was being formed, Parkes had written 
to an old colleague to ask his opinion on the wisdom of including Butler in the 
Cabinet.2® He had received the following reply: 
I do not know whether he is really bigoted or of the same 
practical Catholicism which now best goes down even in Ireland 
—and with which you need not scruple to join without prejudice 
to your true liberalism.?’ 

Stewart’s definition of a “‘Liberal-minded statesman” as ‘‘one devoted to doing 
good for the country” is vague indeed, but it is given point when considered in 
relation to De Salis’ suggestion that Parkes’ ‘‘true liberalism’ is safe in alliance 
with a colleague who is not committed to advancing a sectional interest. The 
“Liberal”, by implication, sought the welfare of the whole community, not that 
of a part of it. This was an idea repeated time and again at the hustings, where 
it had a special relevance. To take but one example, we may cite the words of a 
candidate in the Northumberland by-election of 1877, when, horrified by a suggestion 
that the local coalminers should return a representative to Parliament, he urged 
upon voters their duty not 

to elect a man of some class interests or for some particular 

object. When a man was so elected to the Legislative Assembly, 

he was sent there as a mere delegate, and that was one of the most 

objectionable forms of representation. Any man going into that 

Assembly did not go there simply to represent a constituency, but 

to represent the Colony at large, and it was the bounden duty of 

every constituency to return a candidate who would represent the 

whole colony.?® 
Faith in the possibility of finding, for all political problems, solutions that were 
objectively beneficial to society as a whole was thus the core of the “Liberal’s” 
creed. He did not attempt to elaborate precisely the lines that such solutions 
would take. He believed merely that men of sincerity who recognised their 
responsibility to the community could find them naturally, by untrammelled 
discussion and the interplay of opinion.?® 

An essential element of the creed was insistence upon the need for “‘inde- 
pendence’”’, for it was argued that no man committed to party, or bound to obey 
post-election dictates from his constituents, could hope to consider any issue on 
its intrinsic merits. Debates in the House were sprinkled with ostentatious 
declarations of independence, and partisanship was one of the most serious charges 
one politician could level against another. Such a charge amounted to questioning 
integrity, and the person accused often went to extraordinary lengths to demonstrate 


his innocence.®° 


26Edward Butler, prominent Sydney barrister, and a Roman Catholic. 

27.. F. De Salis to Parkes, 19 March 1872. (Parkes Correspondence, Vol. A881, p. 395a, 
Mitchell Library). Dare 

28Speech of Wallace, Northumberland Nomination, S.M.H., 20 July 1877. 

2°There was a significant parallel here with the mid-century English tendency to define 


“a Liberal Government .. . not so much by its aim, as by the method employed to pursue it’’. 
See E. Halevy, A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV, London, 1951, 
p. 409. 


80See, ¢.g., the furore caused in the Assembly by the case of H. H. Cooke, denounced as a 
“discredit to the House’”’ for stating openly that on a Criminal Amendment Bill he would “vote 
whichever way the Government go”. N.S.W. P.D., Vol. VI, 26 Sept. 1882, pp. 549 et seq. 
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These ideals were taken to refer especially to the legislative activities of the 
politicians, but they also had important implications for administration; indeed 
“Good Government” was a phrase often equated with “Liberalism”. No-one 
seriously questioned the correctness of that state paternalism to which the peculiar 
conditions of settlement in the Colony had led, but the politician did see himself 
as the guardian of integrity and efficiency in its administration. This was especially 
important while the railways and civil service remained under political control, and 
while the low density of population in rural areas held up the spread of local 
government. There were plenty of opportunities for logrolling and pork-barrel 
politics: to pose as the implacable enemy of group or personal gain at the expense 
of the general interest, the politician had to maintain a rigid front of independence. 


Before the eighties, New South Wales had no formal political parties; the 
parliamentary groups which jockeyed for power could be compared to the eighteenth 
century English cabals. They were personal factions of an evanescent nature, 
which shrouded their methods—and often their membership—from the public gaze. 
Their strength, it seems, depended chiefly upon the skill of their leaders in the 
arts of intrigue and in the techniques of parliamentary manoeuvre. The demands 
they made upon the loyalty of their members were usually slight : the whole situation 
was put in a nutshell by a contemporary newspaper editor: 

Ours is a system of government by majorities, but not a 
system of government by parties, in the sense of party being 
based on definite political principles. As party divisions do not 
represent, as they have done in England, distinctly marked differ- 
ences of political principle and tendency, it is utterly impossible 
that honest and independent men can be expected to give to any 
government more than steady support which may, when the 
occasion requires it, be withdrawn without violation of party 
fidelity.31 

To explain fully why political groupings were of this nature, one would require 
a much deeper understanding of the social and economic history of New South 
Wales than we at present possess. But it is clear that one factor of particular 
importance was the degree of social homogeneity among the politicians. This left 
room for great variety of opinion on minor matters, but seems to have diminished 
the possibility of disagreement on broader issues. Economic prosperity undoubtedly 
supported this tendency. Public finance, for instance, threw up no tricky problems 
like that of devising a taxation policy, since it was supported until the mid-’eighties 
by phenomenal land sales. Similarly, tariff policy was rarely an issue: there were 
few economic reasons for calling into question the traditional adherence to Free 
Trade. In short, given the composition of the Assembly in these years, it is hardly 
surprising that the politicians were not divided deeply enough on fundamental 
questions to produce political parties. 

The peculiar ethos of the period was, however, more than a mere rationalisation 
of this political situation. Its similarities to mid-century English Liberalism suggest 
that it can also be viewed as an expression of faith natural to the classes from 
which the legislators came. The colonial ‘Liberal’ was tolerant of state paternalism, 


31S,.M.H., 7 Dec. 1874. 


aah 
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but in other respects he saw eye to eye with his English namesake. The value 
he attached to independence, in the political sphere, represented one expression 
of his ideal of individual responsibility. And behind his recipe for wise lawgiving 
lay a Utilitarian vision of society as an agglomeration of individuals, whose wellbeing 
merely demanded legislators of ‘““competence, inspired by a wise purpose’’.22. That 
existing politicians were in fact drawn from a restricted social background made 
this view appear, in New South Wales as in England, a theoretical justification 
of a status quo in which some groups were denied access to the forum of Parliament. 
But it is doubtful whether its adherents—or even those outside the charmed circle— 
saw it in this light. Group consciousness had yet to develop to the point where 
political “delegation” was respectable; meantime it found other modes of expression 
satisfactory. It may be, indeed, that the politicians, themselves in many cases 
self-made men, expressed in their Liberal ethic not merely a class philosophy, but 
a lingering wider faith in the reality of equal opportunity through the power of 
self-help in a fluid colonial society. 

The first definite indication of the breakdown of the ‘Liberal’ view of 
parliamentary representation came in the ’eighties, with the birth of the 
Protectionist party. Its appearance precipitated the formation of the first 
Australian “‘party of resistance’, devoted to the cause of Free Trade. Both parties 
sprang from the work of organisations outside Parliament, and they represented 
the culmination of a tendency, first apparent in the ’seventies, for minority interest 
groups to combine with the idea of intervening directly in politics. 

The exertion of pressure upon the legislature by organised opinion—through 
such means as delegations to members, and propaganda activities in elections— 
was already established practice, compatible with the theory of “‘total’’ representa- 
tion. Temperance bodies, sectarian associations, the, U.L.V.A. and a host of 
evanescent organisations devoted to reforming land, education and other legislation, 
normally pressed their views on candidates at general elections. Other institutions, 
like the Chamber of Commerce, and the developing trades unions, though rarely 
active in the constituencies, were consistently effective mouthpieces for the interests 
they represented. Sectional opinion had thus never been silent; what was new 
in the seventies was its attempt to secure direct representation in the House. In 
1874 the Sydney Trades and Labour Council successfully sponsored the election of 
Angus Cameron, as an avowed working-class representative. A body known as 
the Workingmen’s Defence Association tried in 1875 and 1877 to follow suit, but 
failed both in this object and in its efforts to unite with Selectors’ Associations to 
sponsor joint candidates. These activities were transitory. Cameron soon showed 
himself unwilling to accept the dictates of the trade union movement, which, turning 
in upon itself, then eschewed the idea of seeking political representation for another 
decade.23 The W.D.A. seems to have disappeared after 1877. Nevertheless, 
received notions of parliamentary representation had been seriously challenged. 


82John Bowle, in a discussion of ‘“The Liberal Compromise”’, Politics and Opinions in the 


Nineteenth Century, London, 1954, p. 208. ! ee. 

38For an excellent discussion of internal reasons for the trade union attitude to participation 
in politics in these years see N. B. Nairn, Some Aspects of the Development of the N.S.W. Labor 
Movement, 1870-1900, unpublished thesis, University of Sydney. 
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Of greater importance was the growth of the Free Selectors’ Associations. The 
first of these bodies was formed at Yass in the early ’seventies; others soon sprang 
up in the western and south-western districts, and at a general Conference of their 
representatives in Sydney in 1875, one member predicted that “the selectors would 
soon become a political power which would be able to put any party in or turn 
any party out’.84 Squatter-selector animosity was at its height at the time, and 
the movement, dedicated to land reform in the interest of the “‘small’’ man, took 
on a radical tone. Selectors’ associations acted as distinct electoral organisations 
in 1877, usually choosing as their champions solicitors or journalists of “‘advarced’’ 
views, or country storekeepers and entrepreneurs. From this time onward a small 
knot of such men were usually distinguishable in the Assembly as the avowed 
champions of the “‘selector interest”’.®° 


A lull in the land controversy came in 1883, when Stuart’s Act reorganised 
the whole basis of land settlement, granting many of the selectors’ claims. The 
Associations now concentrated upon a secondary plank in their platform—the search 
for agricultural markets. Early agitation in this respect took the form of a demand 
for reduced railway rates, but, as this could not be granted, relief through Protection 
became an increasingly popular alternative. In the mid-’eighties, selectors’ 
organisations formally merged with the Protectionist movement.*® 


This movement, established chiefly by intellectuals and manufacturers, sought 
the support of trades unions, and posed as a radical force hostile to the “dominant 
class of monopolists who have ruled our country too long . . . merchants, squatters 
and bankers’’.3?_ The leaders of the small organisations which composed the move- 
ment®® presented Protection as a panacea for the economic ills of classes other than 
those who “‘ruled the country’’,?® and as the chief tenet of a new ‘‘democratic”’ 
sentiment needed to revitalise politics. The difficulties of farmers, manufacturers 
and workingmen in the depression of 1883-5 lent some colour to these claims, and 
in 1886 existing Protectionist bodies united with the Free Selectors’ Associations 
to form a Protection Union. A major function of this body was to be “to arrange, 
provide, and assist candidates for the various electorates’, through its associated 
branches, and thus, as an external agency, to promote a Protectionist party in the 
Assembly.*° Freetraders responded by forming similar associations, at first for 
propagandist work, and then for electoral intervention. 


345.M.H., 2 Dec. 1875. 

Typical of such men were J. J. Wright, entrepreneur, of Queanbeyan; A. Affleck, store- 
keeper, of Gundaroo; L. F. Heydon, solicitor; E. W. O’Sullivan, journalist. Table I shows 
significant increases in the number of men of these types in the Assembly from the late 
’seventies onward. 

*8Golden Fleece (Special issue of The Farmer and Settler, 31 Aug. 1907), p. 77. Annual 
meetings of Free Selectors’ Conferences were held from 1877 to 1883. In 1883 the Conference 
formed a Land Law Reformation League, designed to be a continuing organisation for promoting 
selector interests. But after the passage of Stuart’s Land Act this body merged with existing 
Protectionist organisations (1884). 

37.. F. Heydon, President of the Land and Industrial Alliance, speech at a ‘‘Political 
Conference” of Protectionist organisations, July 1885. (Daily Telegraph, 31 July 1885). 


38The Democratic Alliance, the Land and Industrial Alliance, the Protection and Political 
Reform League. 


5*Heydon, op. cit. 
“Constitution of Protection Union of N.S.W. (S.M.H., 12 Nov. 1886). 
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Meantime, the Land Act of 1884 had brought a drastic decline in land revenue, 
and, together with the business recession, this produced in 1885 a serious deficit in 
the public accounts. In the bitter debates that issued from a search for additional 
sources of revenue, the Free Trade-Protection controversy became a major issue 
within the legislature.1 This stimulated the new electoral bodies to perfect their 
organisation, and linked their activities with a real parliamentary conflict. In the 
elections of 1887 and 1889 two distinct party machines faced each other,*? and 
produced in the legislature a form of political division which seemed to make the 
traditional “Liberal” ethos an anachronism. For how were the old doctrines of 
“independence” and “total representation”’ to be maintained in the face of the 
existence of two political parties, one of which made its appeal frankly to the 
interests of a section of the electorate ? 


In general terms, it seems reasonable to interpret this challenge to accepted 
notions of representation as an expression of two facets of increasing social and 
economic diversification within the Colony. On the one hand, the sense of group 
solidarity among people with similar needs and ideals was becoming too strong to 
find adequate expression in the old safety valve of extra-political combination for 
limited ends. On the other, the groups themselves were increasing in number and 
diversity, to produce—even within the middle classes—a variegation bound to 
diminish faith in the idea of society’s “oneness”. This was strikingly demonstrated 
within the bosom of Parliament itself by the increasing diversity of occupations 
followed by members.** The appearance of political parties can thus, in the long 
view, be interpreted as a political readjustment to social reality. 


The change was not at first greeted with equanimity on all sides, but its logic 
was inescapable. The reactions of the conservative Sydney Morning Herald reflect 
something of the revolution in local opinion on this issue during the critical days 
of the late ’eighties. This newspaper in 1877 had bitterly attacked the attempts 
of selectors to elect champions to Parliament, denouncing such men as mere 
“delegates” and not representatives,** and pointing out that “an eager, clamorous, 
and organised minority will always overpower an inert and unorganised majority’’.** 
Yet ten years later it found little to complain of in the appearance of the new 
political parties. Though displaying some concern at the likenesses between local 


41The Jennings Government in 1886 proposed a three-point plan to restore state finances 
by imposing stamp duties, a land tax and a five per cent. ad valorem tariff, with additional 
specific import duties. Protectionists hailed this as the “thin edge of the wedge’’, and Parkes 
declared that Free Trade versus Protection was now the real political issue of the day. (See, 
e.g., his “‘challenge’’ to Protectionists on the eve of the 1887 election, N.S.W. P.D., Vol. IV, 

. 113). 

E id B. Mansfield, ‘“‘Party Organisation in the N.S.W. Elections of February, 1889’, Roya/ 
Australian Historical Society, Journal and Proceedings, Vol. 41, Part 2, Sept. 1955, for one 
examination of the extent of party activity in these elections. ; 

48Table I shows only ten occupational types in 1856, and 27 in 1889. These figures are 
actually an understatement of the contrast, since the Table represents a condensation of avail- 
able data. If all sub-categories are included, the figures for 1856 and 1889 respectively are 
twelve and 42. (In 1889 there were, e.g., ten types of retail traders to three in 1856, four types 
of manufacturers to two, etc.). 

44See, ¢.g., S.M.H. editorial of 7 Nov. 1877. ; * ay 

455.M.H., 13 Oct. 1877. See also editorial of 12 Oct. 1877, in which were criticised other 
organised minorities which a parliamentary candidate ‘must condescend to court’. 
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party machines and the English Liberal Caucus,** it lent its whole-hearted support 
to the Free Trade cause, applauding the party’s every move to augment its strength 
by refining both its organisation and its doctrine.4? The Herald’s reaction to the 
arrival of the Labor Party in 1891 made explicit a changed view of political 
representation foreshadowed in this acceptance of the party system of the eighties. 
The perplexing element of the [present] political situation 
is . . . the entrance of the Labor Party as a constituent factor 
into Parliament. In saying this we are not to be supposed to 
dispute the right, and we may add the duty of the electors if they 
consider any particular interest or class is not duly represented in 
Parliament, to take steps to secure its more effective representa- 
tion. Parliaments are elected for no other purpose but to give 
effect to the will of the majority of the people, and when that is 
declared it is the duty of Parliament to adjust itself and its labours 
accordingly.*® 
To say that the political changes of the late ‘eighties reflected in general some 
recognition of social divisions is not to claim that either the Free Trade or the 
Protectionist Party directly represented definable sectional interests. By 1889 each 
was trying to widen its appeal; while many of the old faction politicians—though 
forced by the electoral machines into a two-party mould—either refused or were 
unable to forget their former political methods and animosities, and so tended to 
blur further the content of the new alignments. And almost immediately after their 
appearance, the new parties were faced with unforeseen problems, like Federation, 
the great strikes and financial depression, which confused and split them. All these 
matters require detailed study before we can understand properly the nature of the 
somewhat battered parties that found themselves suddenly confronted in 1891 by 
the new political force of Labor. But at least one thing can be said with certainty: 
from 1887 onward the Free Trade Party rapidly outdistanced its rival in the 
elaboration of a political philosophy of widespread appeal, becoming the heir to 
the “Liberal” doctrine, and appearing as the party most devoted to the advancement 
of the ‘‘general” welfare. 


There is naturally ample evidence to confirm the early Protectionists’ claim 
that Free Trade was the policy of the mercantile classes.49 But they erred in 
believing that the other hated group of “‘monopolists’’, the pastoralists, were Free- 
traders to a man.°?  Freetraders, in fact, had never addressed themselves openly to 
a section of the electorate. Indeed, they constantly drew attention to that part 
of Protectionist propaganda which appealed directly to the sectional interests of 
miners, farmers and manufacturers, and posed as the guardians of the general 


4°See, e.g., comment of 26 Jan. 1889 on the dangers of permitting electoral associations 
to act as ‘‘political conscience-keepers’’. 

_“'The Herald reported fully and with approval all details of Free Trade Association 
activity—propaganda, supplying candidates, and general liaison work between local and central 
bodies—during the elections of 1887 and 1889. It was especially enthusiastic about the party’s 
reorganisation in 1889, and the attempt to extend its “range of action” by adopting a new 
name and platform (Editorial, 2 Ap. 1889). 

48S. M.H., 30 June 1891. 

“*For example, all six merchants elected to the Assembly in 1887 were Freetraders. 

*°For example, ten pastoralists elected to the Assembly in 1887 were Freetraders, and 
seven Protectionists. In 1889 the numbers were seven and eleven respectively. 
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interest by interpreting Free Trade first as a symbol of individual liberty, and 
second as a doctrine which implied legislative action to ensure social justice for all. 


A tentative approach to the first of these ideas appeared in the electoral 
campaign of 1887, when many Free Trade candidates insisted on using “the word 
‘freetrade’ in its broadest and most comprehensive sense’’.54 Thus one of them 
told the voters that 

a freetrade policy was more in sympathy with our institutions 

than any other they could imagine; it was more instinct with the 

ideas of a free people like ourselves—with liberal notions and liberal 

institutions, than any other policy.*? 
The ideas towards which these men were fumbling were properly formulated in 
the next two years. In 1889 a group of doctrinaires under McMillan reorganised 
the machinery of the Free Trade Party, renaming the local bodies upon which it 
was based “Free Trade and Liberal Associations’, and officially adopting for the 
parliamentary party the name of “‘Liberal’.5* The propagandist A. B. Smith 
produced a body of doctrine for the reconstituted party in his pamphlet Freetrade 
and Liberal Associations, Their True Province, supported by B. R. Wise, in his 
Position of the Liberal Party. Smith gave in his pamphlet a historical survey of 
the “growth of liberal principles’, particularly in England, designed to show that 
the name “‘Liberal’’ could more properly be assigned in New South Wales to 
Freetraders than to Protectionists. He examined the concept of liberty in terms 
reminiscent of J. S. Mill, and carefully. defined a number of “‘fields’’ in which it 
ought to be preserved, adding that “in our own colony, at the present time, the 
portion of the Liberal citadel which is being threatened is that of our commercial 
freedom’’.** This argument against Protection was given a special slant, on the 
one hand to appeal to middle-class opinion, and on the other to suggest that another 
important matter, taxation, was also involved. 

The policy of Protection affords a striking example [of breach 

of liberty]. It is an infringement of the principle of security of 

property. It involves the infliction of a penalty on every citizen 

who chooses to purchase an article made outside his own country ; 

and it is an inroad made upon that citizen’s property, not as a 

contribution towards the fund for guarding the community from 

internal or external harm, which is a proper ground for taxation, 

but merely for the purpose of enabling certain fellow citizens to 

obtain for their manufactures a larger price than their quality 

would otherwise demand in competition with the outside world.*° 
Here the old colonial “‘Liberal’s’’ notion of the injustice of seeking to advance the 
interest of a sectional group was restated, with an implicit suggestion that the 
sanctity of property was also involved. 


But in accepting this formulation of its beliefs, the party was saved from the 
crudities of an extreme Jaissez-faire position by the special significance of the 


51W. McMillan, manifesto, S.M.H., 3 Feb. 1887. 

52S, Burdekin, 72b7d. 

58For accounts of these developments, see S.M.H., 2 March 1889, 28 March 1889, 2 Ap. 
1889, 8 Ap. 1889. 

54Fyeetvade and Liberal Associations, p. 42. 

ibid., p. 28. 
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taxation problem. The Free Trade-Protection controversy had originally flared up 
in Parliament when Jennings attempted to bolster declining state income with a 
revenue tariff. Protectionists had swung to his support, believing any tarifi better 
than none. After 1887, the “Protectionist’’ party absorbed those who saw the 
customs house aS an instrument of taxation, as well as those who would use it to 
block imports altogether. Protectionist division on this issue was never properly 
reconciled, and, against a background of growing difficulties in state finance, the 
Freetraders were able to depict their opponents as the party of indirect taxation. 
They, on the other hand, incorporated direct taxation as a central plank in the 
Liberal platform—the arm of Liberal policy calculated to confer some measure of 
social justice by distributing the burden of state upkeep in proportion to means.°® 


This approach to the taxation issue was not simply a matter of political 
expediency. Most Liberals—from the radical Wise to the conservative McMillan— 
genuinely believed direct taxation to be the one instrument of social reform 
consistent with Liberal principles.5”7 Smith and the theorists of 1889 had explicitly 
rejected as illiberal the idea that the state could fix wages, control prices, limit 
working hours or by any such direct intervention seek to increase social welfare.*® 
Many Liberals in the ‘nineties came to reject this limited interpretation of their 
creed, and to concede justice to some of the demands of the Labor Party. But it 
was around the issue of direct taxation that the astute Reid was able to gather all 
shades of Liberal opinion, and to engineer a six-year Liberal-Labor coalition which 
produced some of the most progressive legislation ever placed on the Colony’s 
statute book.®® 


It may reasonably be argued, then, that the appearance of political parties 
in New South Wales during the ’eighties did not destroy so much as modify the 
traditional “‘Liberal’”’ ethos. The Freetraders took it over, and remoulded it to 
suit changing circumstances. In doing this, they found a way of reconciling the 
old individualist-based concern for “the general good’”’ with a clear need for political 
action to improve the lot of particular sections of society. It is perhaps not too 
fanciful—given the composition of the Legislative Assembly in these years—to 
think that this achievement expressed the desire of at least a section of the middle 
classes to meet honestly the challenge of a new insight into social reality. 


IV 


I have suggested that consideration of the structure of the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly before 1900 raises the problem of understanding the political 


’6Party debate on new platform (S.M.H., 2 Ap. 1889). 

°7Wise was in the early ’nineties a founder of the ‘‘Free Trade and Land Reform’ move- 
ment, which saw land taxation as a means of bringing “‘the poorer classes more nearly on a 
level with all the classes in the distribution of the comforts and necessities of life’’. (Speech, 
reported in S.M.H., 16 Jan. 1894). McMillan was in favour of direct taxation because he 
believed ‘‘that the propertied classes of this country bear nothing whatever in the form of 
taxation in proportion to the privileges which they enjoy”, and that “‘ ‘making the shoe pinch’ 
will arouse [them] to a sense of their duty as citizens”. (N.S.W. P.D., Vol. XXV, p. 724). 

58Fvee Tvade and Liberal Associations, pp. 28 et seq. 

5®For a detailed discussion of Reid, the Free Trade Party, and direct taxation in the nineties, 
see A. W. Martin, “Free Trade and Protectionist Parties in New South Wales”, Historical 
Studies, Australia and New Zealand, Vol. 6, No. 23, Nov. 1954. ’ 
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role of the middle classes of the period, and that for this the twin themes of 
“Liberalism” and of political organisation are important. But even within these 
limits, many unanswered questions remain. How far, for example, is it just to 
assume a large measure of agreement in political values before 1880 ? What precise 
conflicts occurred within the middle classes after that date, and how were they 
related to the participation of erstwhile “Liberals” in the early political Labor 
movement ? What was the significance of the Free Trade-Liberal strength in urban 
areas? And, clearly related to this last question, to what extent was local 
“Liberalism” inspired by contemporary English political thought, especially during 
the last decade of the century, when there were significant parallels between colonial 
ideas and the “new Liberalism” produced in England by what J. A. Hobson called 
“a movement along the lines of the strongest human feeling” ? 


All these problems demand close study if we wish to gain a fully rounded 
picture of nineteenth century politics m New South Wales. For their proper 
elucidation, the political historian will certainly need—to adapt the words of 
Namier—‘‘a most thorough knowledge of constituencies and elections, of members 
and, parliaments, and of constitutional ideas and realities throughout [this] formative 
period’. So large a task will require here—as in England—the interest and energy 
of many workers. 
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Electoral Methods and , 
The Australian Party System, IQIO-IQ5I 


By JOAN RYDON 


It is not my intention in this paper! to discuss general questions of the extent 
to which the electoral systems of any country determine the character of the party 
systems. Some writers have probably over-stressed the connections—z.g., E. E. 
Schattschneider, who has baldly stated?: ‘“The American two-party system is the 
direct consequence of the American electoral system.”’ Some of the weaknesses 
in such a view have been clearly revealed in Leslie Lipson’s study of “The Two- 
Party System in British Politics’. He believes there is as much evidence to show 
that the parties are the prime determinants of the electoral system as that the 
latter determines the parties. This hen and egg question—which is the cause and 
which the effect—is irrelevant for my purpose. 


Whether or not we accept the view that political parties arise primarily 
because of the need to organise the electorate, it is clear that elections are 
a focal point in the working of any party system. Whatever its origins, a political 
party concentrates on winning elections, and becomes to a great extent an 
organisation formed around elections. 


If, then, we are setting out to study the working of any particular party or 
party system, it will be necessary to consider the interaction between the particular 
party or system and the prevailing electoral system. This paper is a very limited 
and very elementary attempt to do this for Australia. I may forestall some obvious 
criticism by emphasising with Maurice Duverger that “‘the factors conditioning the 
political life of a country are very closely inter-related so that any study of the 
effects of any one of those factors considered in isolation is necessarily artificial’ .4 


It is not surprising that, in the general social and political atmosphere 
of Australian democracy, there should have been great variety, novelty and 
experimentation in electoral laws and voting systems. Australia was to the fore 
in the extension of the franchise—particularly to women—and in the introduction 
of the secret ballot. There have been frequent changes in the electoral laws, and 
Australian Parliaments have spent considerable time debating the methods by 
which they should be elected. Every detail of the elaborate electoral apparatus— 
the qualifications required of electors and candidates, the machinery for compiling 
rolls, the rules governing the distribution of propaganda, the provisions for postal 
and absentee voting, etc.—has doubtless had some effect on political life, and most 


1This is a revised version of a paper read at the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Canberra, Jan. 1954. Tables referred to in the 
text appear on pp. 81-3. 

2Pariy Government, New York, 1942, p. 69. 

%American Political Science Review, Vol. 47, No. 2, June 1953, pp. 337-58. 

“The Influence of Electoral Systems on Political Life’, in International Social Science 
Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 2, Summer 1951, p. 314. 
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would be well worth investigating. I will, however, limit what I have to say to 
the operation of compulsory voting and to the methods of division into electorates 
and.counting of votes used in the Lower Houses of Australian Parliaments. I will 
concentrate on. the general elections for the Federal House of Representatives 
{which are the only ones I have been able to look at in any detail) and the working 
of preferential voting therein. Thus I will not touch upon the varied and complex 
methods used in the election of State Upper Houses, though it is obvious that these 
have been of far-reaching importance in the political life of Australia and the 
development of the party system. 


The study of any aspect of Australian politics is complicated by the federal 
system. Political parties are organised not only to fight elections on the basis 
of Federal and State electorates (and, sometimes, local government areas), but 
also to fight Senate elections on a State-wide basis and, occasionally, referenda 
on a nation-wide basis. Any thorough study would need to include analyses of 
all these different elections and referenda. Since all Australian parties are organised 
primarily on a State rather than a national basis, the absence of analyses of State 
elections renders difficult the study of Federal elections. 

There are, and have been, considerable differences between the electoral systems 
of the Commonwealth and the various States. One might think that this would 
facilitate the comparisons between the working of these different systems. To some 
extent this is probably true, but the Federal factor intervenes. The whole country 
must. operate under Commonwealth laws, and the same political organisations 
operate at Federal and State elections, hence there will always be interactions 
between the different systems; they cannot be treated as isolated cases of particular 
electoral systems. A good example of this can be seen in the operation of 
compulsory voting, which was introduced by Queensland in 1915, the Commonwealth 
in 1924, and at scattered intervals by other States, South Australia being last in 
1944. Between 1915 and 1924, the Queenslanders, who were compelled to vote at 
State elections, did so in increasing numbers at Federal elections. Similarly, after 
compulsion was introduced in the Commonwealth sphere, the percentage polls in 
those States retaining voluntary voting showed significant increases. 


Compulsory voting is an aspect of Australian elections which would merit 
detailed study. It is not easy to generalise as to the reason behind its introduction, 
nor to distinguish clear-cut party attitudes. Perhaps the root cause of its adoption 
can be found in the desire to increase the honesty of elections and the accuracy of 
electoral rolls, for it was regarded by many as a logical corollary to compulsory 
enrolment, introduced by the Commonwealth in 1913. 


_. The results of compulsion are clearly seen in the increase of enrolled electors 
who vote—the figure which had fluctuated between 45 per cent. and sixty per cent. 
in early Commonwealth elections rose to over ninety per cent. once compulsion was 
introduced. The actual difference may be somewhat greater than these figures 
suggest, for they represent the percentage of electors enrolled, not the percentage 
of the adult population, and the significant increase in the numbers on the rolls 
which followed compulsory enrolment suggests a considerable difference between 


the two. 
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One would expect that compulsion would increase informal voting, yet the 
election of 1925 produced extremely few informal votes, and there was no evidence 
of protest casting of informal votes. There has, however, been some increase in 
the average informal vote since 1925, but this may in part be due to more complex 
systems of voting—it is certain that the greatest increases have occurred after the 
introduction of such complexities; e.g., preferential voting and Proportional Repre- 
sentation in the Senate. In referenda the complexity factor would operate less, 
though even here Professor Parker has observed that the percentage of informal 
votes increases with the number of questions asked. One might, however, consider 
the extent to which compulsory voting enables the adoption and continuance of 
complex systems of voting. Without compulsion, it is possible that the numbers 
voting would have fallen heavily in protest at difficult and complicated voting 
methods: e.g., Proportional Representation in Senate elections. 


Parliamentary debates on the introduction of compulsory voting showed that 
neither party was at all sure as to the effects on its electoral fortunes. It seems 
improbable that it has favoured either party, though it has raised the percentage 
poll in country and “blue-ribbon” seats. It may well have tended—in conjunction, 
of course, with other factors—to strengthen the two-party system; to operate in 
favour of the larger parties against lesser known candidates, small groups or 
Independents, and perhaps at times in favour of sittmg members. It may also 
have increased the trend to almost equal division of the votes between the two 
major parties—an examination of the overall party figures for the House of 
Representatives and the Senate would be useful in this regard. The figures for 
referenda show no clear effect of compulsory voting. 


Compulsion has, however, affected methods of campaigning. Emphasis has 
shifted from getting the voters to the polls to the issuing of “How to Vote” cards. 
The swinging voter has probably assumed greater importance, for parties—more 
assured than ever of the votes of their regular supporters—direct their campaigns 
to the middle group. They probably, therefore, tend to broaden their appeals, 
adopt moderate policies, and often come close to the policies of their opponents. 
Professor Crisp has suggested that 

the decline in party effort seriously and permanently to convert 

voters to their general philosophies and programmes may be 

attributable to compulsory voting. For, full converts or not, 

people will turn out on election day and will vote one way or 

another. . . . Certainly compulsory voting has not contributed 

to the serious political education of the electorate, it may even 

have discouraged it.® 
Other results have been to increase the accuracy of electoral rolls and facilitate 
the prediction of election results—swinging seats, etc.—and the study of political 
behaviour, thus assisting party organisers, gerrymanderers, Mr. Morgan and his 
Public Opinion Pollsters, and also political scientists. 


*R. S. Parker, “The People and the Constitution’ in G. Sawer et al., Federalism in Australia 
Melbourne, 1949. 


®L. F. Crisp, “Compulsory Voting in Australia’, in Parliamentary A ffai 
Summer 1953, pp. 277-87. TTS Oe a 
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Compulsory voting has thus probably reinforced tendencies already operating 
in the electoral system. Elections for the majority of Lower Houses in Australia 
are based on single-member electorates. This means of course that election results 
are determined not only by the size of party votes but also by their geographical 
distribution. The drawing of electoral boundaries is therefore very important— 
it may be possible for slight changes to effect great alterations in the composition 
of a Parliament. One condition of electoral equality is that the number of electors 
in each electorate should be approximately equal, and be kept that way by frequent 
redistribution to keep abreast of population change. Such a condition has in the 
past been approached only by Tasmania and the Commonwealth, and even in the 
Commonwealth there is some discrepancy since—in deference to the federal principle 
—the Constitution provides that no State shall have less than five seats. (Therefore 
the quota for Tasmanian seats is lower, and Tasmanian votes have greater value, 
than those of the mainland).’ In all States except Tasmania the quota for 
electorates has usually been less in country than in city areas; e.g., New South 
Wales 1950: city electorates averaged 23,000 voters, country 17,000; Western 
Australia: metropolitan elector’s vote worth only half that of a country voter. 
Over-weighting of the country areas has generally helped the non-Labor parties 
(e.g., Victoria, where there have been three types of electorates—metropolitan 
averaging 26,000 voters, urban, 20,000, and country, 14,000; South Australia, 
where the inequalities have been exaggerated by population changes and the failure 
to alter boundaries over along period). In Queensland, however, over-representation 
of pastoral and sugar-growing areas operates in favour of Labor. The distribution 
of the electorates affects not only the relative strength of the parties in Parliament, 
but also their nature and organisation; ¢.g., the importance of the Country Party 
in Victoria has been related to the electoral system, while the governing parties in 
South Australia and Queensland have doubtless been affected by the lasting hold 
they have maintained over those States. 


However, even when the distribution is fair in the sense that the votes of 
electors have equal values, the position of the electorates in relation to the 
concentrations of people with particular political views may favour one party 
against another. The margins by which seats are won will determine the extent 
to which party votes are lost in the overall value of the votes. In the 
Commonwealth, Labor has generally been slightly under-represented because it 
tends to win its seats by greater majorities than do other parties (e.g., R. H. Barrett 
has estimated that, since 1928, Labor has won its seats by an average of 59.1 per 
cent., while the Liberals—in the sense of all major non-Labor parties such as 
Nationalists and U.A.P.—have averaged 58.2 per cent., and the Country Party 


7Originally the quota for seats was lower in both Tasmania and W.A. than in the other 
States. As the population of the smaller States has increased the discrepancy has been dis- 
appearing, particularly since 1949 when the increase in the membership of the House of 
Representatives from 74 to 123 meant a considerable decrease in the quotas for all seats. 
W.A. then became entitled to eight seats; Tasmania has still only five, but the quota for 
these is only slightly lower than for those in the mainland States. — c : 

8In Victoria, the inequality has now been removed. See A. Davies, Victorian Government 
and Politics” in G. Leeper (ed.), Introducing Victoria, Melbourne, 1955, pp. 296-9. In S.A. and 
Queensland, gerrymandering persists. See R. Anderson and D. Dunstan, “Gerrymandering 
in Two States’, Voice, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1956. 
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57.4 per cent. The general average by which seats have been won over this period 
is 58 per cent. Labor has won 44 per cent. of its seats by more than this, the 
Liberals 43 per cent. and the Country Party only 38 per cent.).° There is always 
the prospect that the non-Labor parties will win more seats than Labor even though. 
the latter has received more in total votes. This actually happened in 1940 (see 
Table I) when the non-Labor parties, with 44.9 per cent. of the first preference 
votes, won 51.3 per cent. of the seats, and Labor, with 48 per cent. of the votes, 
won only 48.6 per cent. of the seats. 


Quite apart from whether the accidental geographical distribution of the 
electorates favours one party against another, the most significant feature of the 
single-member electorate system is that it always tends to exaggerate the repre- 
sentation of the winning party, and the greater the victory, the more will it be 
exaggerated proportionately. This is usually regarded as the virtue of the system, 
since it ‘finds majorities’’ by accentuating the differences between the winners 
and losers. | 


In general terms, this is an illustration of the influence of the “swinging” 
electorates: that is, as the percentage total vote for a party increases, it wins 
“swinging” seats (by small majorities) and hence the average majority for all the 
seats it wins diminishes. The party polling the greatest percentage vote thus tends 
to win its seats more cheaply in terms of votes than do the other parties.1° 


Table I shows how this operates in Commonwealth elections—e.g., in 1917 
non-Labor, with 54.2 per cent. of the votes, won 70.7 per cent. of the seats; Labor, 
with 44.5 per cent. of the votes, won only 29.3 per cent. of the seats. Thus a 
difference of 9.7 per cent. of the votes resulted in a difference of 41.4 per cent. in 
the seats won. Again, in 1946, Labor, with 51.8 per cent. of the votes, won 59.5 
per cent. of the seats, while non-Labor’s 47.4 per cent. of the votes secured for it 
only 39.2 per cent. of the seats—a difference of 4.4 per cent. of the votes becoming 
a difference of 20.3 per cent. of the seats. Barrett has estimated that since 1928 
winning parties have averaged 9.2 per cent. more seats than votes—though here 
again there is the difference that Labor Governments have secured an average of 
8.7 per cent. more seats than votes, while non-Labor Governments obtained 9.7. 
per cent. more seats than votes.4 


Of course there will be a limit to the way in which the system finds majorities— 
in theory it should be when the party votes are equal, and thus a deadlock of equal 
representation should result. Owing to the accidental under-representation of 
Labor, such a deadlock did in fact occur in 1940 but the Labor vote was higher 
than the non-Labor. . 


Pes as rs Responsible Party Politics in Australia, Melbourne University, Ph.D. Thesis, 
54, ; : 
10There have been attempts to find a definite relation between votes and seats won in a 
two-party system; e.g., The Cube Law which states that if total votes polled by the parties are 
in the pone es spe atl will win seats in the ratio A? : B®, For a discussion of this and other 
suggested relations between seats and votes in British elections see D. E. Butl 
System in Britain 1918-1951, Oxford, 1953, Te tae 
UBarrett, op. cit. 
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As a corollary to its exaggeration of the victory of the strongest party the 
single-member electoral system discriminates against the weaker parties. This 
discrimination is moderate against the second party, but against the third, fourth, 
etc., parties it becomes progressively stronger until it extinguishes their chances of 
winning seats altogether. The odds against a minor party are always very 
great since it can be no more than a third party, unless its strength is 
strongly concentrated in one region or section. Table I shows that in Common- 
wealth elections, Independents have usually received a smaller percentage of seats 
than votes. In this Table, other candidates have been grouped under the two 
main headings, Labor and Non-Labor. A break-down into specific parties shows 
that most mushroom parties such as the People’s Protestant Party, the One 
Parliament for Australia, the various women’s parties, the Liberal Democrats and 
the Services and Citizens Party have failed to gain any representation at all, though 
it must be admitted that these groups have never polled a significant proportion 
of the votes. In 1937, however, the Social Credit Party contested a large number 
of seats and in 1934 polled almost five per cent. of the votes without winning 
any seats. Between 1931 and 1940, when the Labor Party was split, the minority 
group was always under-represented in relation to its total vote, and the under- 
representation would probably have been greater if the group had not been helped 
by the fact that its support tended to be concentrated regionally. 


One would expect that the only kind of mimor party which would not be 
drastically discriminated against by the single-member electorate would be one 
which has strongly concentrated itself in certain regions. A small, localised party 
which contested a limited number of seats might survive because, within its region, 
it might become one of the two major parties, and within this region one of the 
major, nation-wide parties might be forced into the position of third party, and 
suffer accordingly. This has been true to some extent of the Country Party and 
the minority Labor parties. Alternatively, a regional party may serve more or 
less as the local wing of a major party—probably that which it has displaced in 
its own region. In Canada, under single electorates, there are four parties, but 
Duverger emphasises that two of these are localised, and there are generally only 
two parties competing in any one electorate. It has been suggested that the reason 
why sectional parties do not manage to survive in the U.S.A., even when they have 
strong regional support, is to be found in the predominance of Presidential elections 
which tend to influence the behaviour of parties much more than do Congressional 
elections, and to force regional groups to coalesce into two main parties. In 
Australia we have nothing, of course, to compare with Presidential elections, but 
we do have Senate elections fought on a State-wide basis, and it is noticeable that, 
while the Country Party can exist as an independent party in the local elections 
for the Lower House, to gain any representation in the Senate it is almost inevitably 
forced to ally itself with the major non-Labor party.” 


12Mr. J. McEwen, now a leading Country Party Cabinet Minister, stated in 1937 that his 
party ‘‘never has secured and, under the present system of selection never could secure, a single 
Tepresentative in the Upper House of this Parliament without the co-operation of another 
political party”. Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 24 June 1937, p. 352. 
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There is no evidence of the system discriminating against the Country Party. 
It has not only fared better than any minor party, but has always been over- 
represented in relation to the two major parties. Whether the non-Labor parties 
have been in or out of office, its percentage of the total vote has remained remarkably 
stable, and it has always been over-represented in that it has secured a significantly 
higher percentage of seats than votes. This favourable position of the Country 
Party would seem to account almost entirely for the over-representation of non-Labor 
in relation to Labor. 


A partial explanation of this favourable position of the Country Party can 
be found in the working of preferential voting. Doubtless it is also helped by the 
fact that its support is concentrated in certain States, and in certain parts of those 
States. We have seen that it tends to win its seats with smaller majorities than 
do other parties. Detailed studies of electoral geography might supply the 
basic reasons for the Country Party’s strength. The break-down of Common- 
wealth election figures by States might also supply some clues to the problem. 
It may indeed be argued that my analysis means little because it does not include 
such a break-down. There are also other problems—e.g., uncontested seats, the 
importance of personalities, regional differences, and decisions re party affiliations. 


Granted these limitations, there is still striking evidence of the tendency of the 
single-member electorate system to over-represent the winning party, and to swamp 
most minor parties. If for the moment we consider the Country Party as part of 
one non-Labor party, we can say that single-member electorates have bolstered 
the two-party system in Australia. 


If, however, a system of single constituencies tends to swamp minor parties, 
the question arises as to why it does not crush the second major party also—in 
other words, why it does not tend to produce a one-party rather than a two-party 
system. Schattschneider has argued—and I think fairly convincingly—that there 
are two main reasons for this. First, that the second major party is not easily 
wiped out because it is likely to have sufficient sectional strength to protect itself 
against annihilation even in a crushing defeat—in some areas it will always be the 
first party, and it is thus certain to win substantial representation even in times 
of national defeat. Thus each Australian party always retains certain “blue-ribbon” 
seats in the House of Representatives. (We may compare this with the old system 
of Senate elections where, before the introduction of Proportional Representation, 
State-wide multiple electorates could give one party an almost complete monopoly 
of representation.) ; 


Second, the power of the second party to recover from defeat depends in part 
on the fact that it has a monopoly of the Opposition. Discontented elements, 
dissatisfied with their treatment by the party in power, attach themselves to the 
second major party, as it alone has a chance to get into power. Moreover, a strong 
Opposition is necessary to the survival of the party in power, for it is held together 
by the fact that disunity means defeat, by the fact that the Opposition is strong 
enough to take advantage of any failure of the party to maintain unity. If a 
party becomes too successful, reducing the Opposition to unimportance, it will’ 
usually suffer disunity and splits. Because great majorities tend to disintegrate, 
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there will be a tendency for the party system to right itself, and re-establish an 
equilibrium whenever the party in power becomes too strong. 


Thus it is noticeable that the two parties tend to divide the electorate equally 
between them. We have already seen that it is only by exaggerating the difference 
between the parties by representing the winner in greater proportion than the loser 
that the system finds majorities. The percentage votes of the two parties in the 
Commonwealth have not shown any violent variations. Since 1910, Labor’s average 
has been 47.0 per cent., non-Labor’s 48.9 per cent. The lowest the Labor vote has 
dropped was to 38.2 per cent., the lowest for non-Labor 35.8 per cent. The greatest 
majority won was by non-Labor in 1917, 54.2 per cent. There has been much 
talk about landslides in Commonwealth elections, but it would be a mistake to 
assume that these represent very great changes in the overall votes of parties— 
e.g., the election of 1929 is generally described as an overwhelming defeat for the 
Bruce-Page Government, yet non-Labor polled 44.6 per cent. of the total votes 
against Labor’s 48.8 per cent. The greatest swings have occurred in 1917, 1931, 
and 1943—at times when there had been splits in the major party organisations 
but almost immediately the pendulum commenced to swing back. 


The character of the parties is doubtless related to the fact that they operate 
in such a two-party system. Because each needs to win the support of a great 
variety of interests, and to attract some support from all groups, they will tend to 
make national appeals, and concentrate on the swinging voter. Therefore they 
will tend to adopt moderate and broadly similar policies. (Again the exception 
will be a sectional third party, which alone will be able to afford to adhere to 
narrower policies reflecting particular regional and sectional interests.) 


In this account of the single-member electorate system no attention has yet 
been paid to the actual voting methods within the electorates. I want now to 
consider whether preferential voting has modified the working of the system, and 
the trend to a two-party set-up—and this, of course, brings back the problem of 
the Country Party. 

Naturally the failure of the single-member system to give an adequate repre- 
sentation of overall voting has evoked criticism. The very procedure by which it 
“finds majorities’’ and discriminates against minority parties has caused it to be 
bitterly attacked. The many schemes for electoral reform proposed since the latter 
part of the last century fall into two main categories: 


First, various systems of proportional representation, which aim to ensure a 
correct representation of voting by providing that minority as well as majority 
opinion is represented, but it is clear that this can be done only through multiple 
constituencies. A form of Proportional Representation has operated in Tasmanian 
State elections since 1907. Multiple constituencies do not here present the difficulties 
that they would in larger States. There has been no tendency for a multiplicity 
of small parties to emerge. In fact, it is noticeable that the Country Party has 
been unable to exist there. Majorities for Tasmanian Governments have, however, 
been small as a rule, and Governments have frequently been dependent upon the 
support of Independents. In recent years, considerable attention has been given 
to the possible methods of avoiding deadlocks. New South Wales’ experiment 
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with Proportional Representation from 1919 to 1926 tended to strengthen the 
Country Party, and to place the balance of power in Parliament either with that 
group or the Independents. The system aroused great hostility on account of the 
difficulties created by enormous electorates and the “‘political cannibalism’’’* it 
encouraged among members of the same and allied parties. The introduction of 
Proportional Representation in the Senate in 1949 ended the uneven representation 
of parties which had characterised the old system of Senate elections, but it 
introduced the danger of deadlocks, or of the balance being held by a minor party. 


Second, there have been schemes for electoral reform which have endeavoured 
to retain the single-member electorates, but to ensure that within each electorate, 
the member is returned by an absolute majority of the votes. The simple majority 
or “first past the post’? method of counting votes places great pressure on the 
parties to nominate only one candidate for each constituency. It operates against 
a contest between more than two candidates, reinforcing the trend to a two-party 
system, and placing great emphasis on the machinery for party nomination. It 
is clear that the various Australian schemes to ensure a majority poll in each 
electorate were instituted in an endeavour to allow more than two candidates to 
compete. They were usually direct attempts to offset the development of rigid 
pre-selection machinery. 

The Labor Party quite early developed pre-selection methods which prevented 
the nomination of more than one Labor candidate per electorate. The other parties 
were usually unable to discipline their followers so effectively, and therefore 
endeavoured to alter the electoral machinery to eliminate the dangers of splitting 
the vote. Queensland introduced a limited form of cortingent voting’ in 1892; 
New South Wales experimented with a second ballot, or run-off election, between 
1910 and 1918, and with a contingent vote in 1926. From 1911 on, most of the 
States gradually adopted preferential voting as we know it today. Usually the 
introduction of preferential voting followed some degree of split in the non-Labor 
parties. In the Commonwealth, its introduction in 1919 was directly linked with 
the rise of the Country Party. The new organisation agreed to withdraw its 
candidate from a by-election, thus avoiding a three-cornered contest between 
Nationalist, Labor and Country Party—in return for a promise from the Nationalist 
Government to legislate for preferential voting. Preferential voting has operated 
in elections for the House of Representatives ever since; and I want now to make 
some tentative suggestions as to the effects of this system of voting in the period 
from 1919-51. 


First, while the preferential system does not do away with the mechanism 
of the single-electorate system, which operates against minor parties, it does lessen 
the psychological factor operating against them—i.e., a voter may cast his vote 
for a candidate who has little chance of winning without feeling that his vote has 
been wasted, since his preferences may be counted, and may still have some influence 


*8So called because each party would tend to nominate more candidates than they would 
expect to be elected, whereupon these candidates would campaign against one another to secure 
the coveted seat. 

_ “Contingent voting”’ can be described as preferential voting with the recording of second 
third, etc., preferences optional. : 
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on the final result. Between the fusion of non-Labor parties, about 1910, and the 
introduction of preferential voting, in 1919, independent candidates were extremely 
rare, and practically every contest was a straight-out fight between one Liberal 
and one Labor candidate. Since then the number of candidates putting up for 
election has vastly increased.* The system may have encouraged minor parties 
which use the elections as a means of agitation and propaganda—e.g., the Communist 
Party—though it has not improved their prospects of securing representation. The 
increased number of candidates cannot of course be attributed solely to preferential 
voting. The Country Party, the Communist Party, the Social Credit Movement, 
dissident groups within the Labor parties in the ’thirties, and within the non-Labor 
ranks in the ‘forties, have clearly not been the products of the electoral system, 
but they have probably all polled somewhat better under preferential voting than 
they might have under “‘first past the post’’. 


Secondly, the system permits the same party, or allied parties, to put up more 
than one candidate in an electorate, knowing that the exchange of preferences will 
to some extent avoid “splitting the vote’. But because it cannot do this entirely, 
since there is never a transfer of 100 per cent. of preferences from one candidate 
to another, it is still important to achieve electoral pacts to prevent multiple 
contests, or at least to ensure a rigid exchange of preferences. 


It is important, however, to realise that, despite the increased number of 
candidates since 1919, most electorates have still been won on an absolute majority 
of first preference votes. Independents and members of splinter groups have tended 
to contest “‘blue-ribbon” electorates, and it is only rarely that their preferences 
have been distributed. Preferences have been counted in only just over one-fifth 
(22.7 per cent.) of all contests in general elections. Even more striking is the fact 
that the distribution of preferences has caused the defeat of the candidate polling 
the most first preference votes in only 6.9 per cent. of all contests, and in less than 
one-third (32.5 per cent.) of those contests in which preferences have been counted. 


The non-Labor parties have made far more successful use of the preferential 
system than has Labor. In almost every election, the changes which have been 
produced by the distribution of preferences have lost more seats for Labor than 
for non-Labor. 


Of the total 73 seats which have been won on the distribution of preferences, 
non-Labor has won 58 and Labor fifteen. _Moreover, Labor has won five of these 
fifteen seats from rival Labor candidates, while a considerably smaller proportion— 
eight out of the 58—of the seats won by non-Labor have been won from other 
non-Labor candidates. The number of seats won by the Country Party on 
preferences (22) represents over ten per cent. of the total seats it has won in Federal 
elections. This suggests that the Country Party has gained more from preferential 
voting than any other party. Four seats have been won on preferences by Liberal 
Independents—two of these having been assisted by A.L.P. preferences to defeat 
the official Liberal candidate. Similarly, Liberal preferences have twice assisted 


15See Royal Commission on Constitution, Report and Supplement. and Recommendations 
by Mr. Ashworth, Government Printer; Canberra, 1929, p. 287. ‘ 
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Independent Labor candidates (J. T. Lang and Mrs. Blackburn) to defeat the official 
A.L.P. candidates. (Preferences of A.L.P. candidates have twice enabled one 
Country Party candidate to defeat another, and have once enabled a Liberal to 
defeat a rival Liberal, but have three times helped official Labor to defeat minority 
Labor candidates.) 


We can also analyse the percentage of seats won by each party and the 
percentages they would have won if only first preference votes had been counted. 
By comparing these figures with the percentage of the total votes cast for each 
party it becomes clear that the under-representation of Labor previously mentioned 
would have been considerably lessened if only first preference votes had been counted. 
The over-representation of the Country Party would have also been considerably 
reduced though in almost every case the percentage of the total votes cast for that 
party would still have been less than the percentage of seats won. 


It may be argued that the method used in e.g., Table I, of comparing overall 
votes cast for a party with the number of seats it wins, is unsatisfactory since only 
first preference votes are included whereas second and later preferences may help 
to determine the number of seats won. There is no simple way of overcoming this 
difficulty.1® Since, as we have seen, the Country Party wins a greater proportion 
of its seats on preference votes than do the other parties, first preference votes 
cast for its allies (usually the other non-Labor candidates) will count towards its 
final majority in some seats. In other words the percentage of votes which are 
finally recorded for the Country Party will normally be somewhat higher than 
that shown in the Tables which thus provide a further illustration of the fact that 
the Country Party uses the preferential system of voting more successfully than 
do the other parties. 


This analysis of cases in which distribution of preferences changed the result 
which would have been achieved by the “‘first past the post’? system is, however, 
only part of the story of the working of preferential voting. It is also necessary 
to consider the cases when preferences were counted but the results left unaltered— 
to see how rigidly different parties have exchanged preferences, and how often 
seats have been lost by a failure to exchange preferences. There are obvious 
difficulties here—first, because it is very difficult to decide just what a “leakage” 
of preferences means: second, where there are many candidates as e¢.g., happened 
in 1940, and preferences of four or five candidates were often distributed, it is 
impossible to say with any certainty after the second count just whose preferences 
are going where. With these limitations, it is possible, however, to observe the 
following general tendencies: 

First, among the non-Labor parties: 


Where seats have been contested by Labor, Liberal and Country Party 
candidates, the highest exchange of preferences between non-Labor candidates 
has been about 98 per cent. But this is by no means typical. In only about 


18Tt would be interesting, however, to calculate the percentage of the total vote for each 
party not merely on first preference votes but on the final counting in each electorate—in other 
words where preferences were distributed they would be accredited as votes for the party to 
which they were finally allotted rather than to the party for which they were first preferences. 
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one-third of the cases where preferences have been distributed has the leakage to 
Labor been less than ten per cent., and on average it has been 16.8 per cent. The 
most interesting fact is that Liberal voters have tended to give their preferences 
far more faithfully to Country Party candidates than have the Country Party to 
Liberals. When Liberal preferences have been distributed, the leakage to Labor 
has averaged 10.5 per cent., but when Country Party preferences have been 
distributed, it has averaged 22.0 per cent. There are two qualifications to be made 
here. First, there is some difference between the States. Country Party leakages 
to Labor have tended to be noticeably higher in Victoria, particularly in the early 
years. But even if Victorian figures are omitted, the average leakage is still 
considerably greater than that of Liberal preferences. The second qualification is 
that, where there have been four or more candidates, there has been a tendency 
to a considerable leakage from Liberal to independent candidates. 


On the whole, exchange of preferences between Liberal and Country Party 
candidates has worked fairly well since, in thirteen elections, there have been only 
about half-a-dozen seats won by Labor because of the failure of the non-Labor 
candidates to exchange sufficient preferences. ‘(It must be recognised, however, 
that election pacts may have often prevented. three-cornered contests where this 
was likely to happen.) 


In cases of multiple endorsement, Country Party preferences have shown an 
average leakage of twelve per cent. to Labor, compared with 12.7 per cent. in cases 
of multiple Liberal endorsements. The latter figure is probably particularly high 
because most of the cases occurred in 1940, when there was an unusually large 
number of candidates. Small non-Labor parties and Independents have tended to 
transfer preferences less rigidly than endorsed candidates—the average leakage to 
Labor being nearly 25 per cent. 


Where non-Labor preferences have decided between several Labor candidates, 
they have tended to favour the more conservative, or Right-wing; ¢.g., in 1931 
both Country Party and U.A.P. preferences went fairly rigidly to Federal Labor 
against State Labor, though, as we have seen, Liberal preferences enabled Lang 
to win Reid from the A.L.P. candidate in 1946. 


Second, Labor preferences: 


Labor candidates have rarely exchanged preferences as effectively as non-Labor 
candidates. The A.L.P. has endorsed multiple candidates only in a few isolated 
cases in Tasmania and South Australia. In only two cases have preferences been 
distributed, and in each there has been considerable leakage to non-Labor (over 
fifteen per cent.) and one seat in South Australia went to the U.A.P. because of the 
failure of the three A.L.P. candidates to exchange preferences rigidly. 


In the election of 1931, five seats in New South Wales and one in Queensland 
were lost by Labor because of the failure of State and Federal Labor candidates 
to exchange preferences rigidly. The most interesting feature here is that State 
Labor candidates gave their preferences to Federal candidates far more rigidly than 
did Federal Labor to State Labor. The average leakage to non-Labor from State 
Labor preferences was 11.75 per cent. (and within New South Wales it was only 
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7.4 per cent.), while that from Federal Labor candidates averaged 31.5 per cent. 
The most glaring instance of the failure of rival Labor groups to exchange preferences 
was in East Sydney, where 55.8 per cent. of the Federal Labor preferences enabled 
the U.A.P. candidate to defeat E. J. Ward, the State Labor candidate. 


In subsequent splits within the Labor Party in New South Wales, however, 
preferences were exchanged more rigidly. In 1940, the average leakage to non-Labor 
of the non-Communist Labor preferences was 12.04 per cent., that of the New 
South Wales State group, 15.6 per cent. 

Neither the Communists nor the Social Credit candidates have given their 
preferences to the Labor Party as solidly as one might expect. On average, 77 
per cent. of Communist preferences and 61 per cent. of Social Credit preferences 
have gone to Labor candidates.!7_ In the case of Social Credit, it was noticeable 
that there was a larger leakage to Country Party than to Liberal candidates. 


Third, Independent preferences: 


Where the preferences of Independents have been distributed, it is only in a 
minority of cases that they have split more or less evenly among Labor and 
non-Labor candidates—they usually clearly support one or the other, and in well 
over half the cases counted, they favour non-Labor. It must be stressed, however, 
that Independent votes are usually small, and that they rarely decide elections. 


From all this I think we can draw a few conclusions as to the working of 
preferential voting. Although it has modified the trend of the single-electorate 
system to produce a rigid two-party system, it has not encouraged the multiplicity 
of parties, nor the emergence of a third centre party. It has, however, cushioned 
the effects of splits within the two main parties. Even in the ’thirties and ’forties, 
we have tended to have two groups of parties rather than several independent 
ones. Insofar as candidates of one party have been able to decide between rival 
candidates of another, the system has tended to favour moderate candidates. 


Preferential voting has not abolished pre-selection but it has often enabled 
allied parties to engage in three-cornered contests and the Country Party to engage 
in multiple endorsement without losing seats. In the non-Labor parties there have 
always been conflicting opinions as to the advantages of running more than one 
candidate against Labor. In “‘swinging’’ seats the danger of “‘splitting the vote” 
must be weighed against the fact that each candidate will attract a number of 
personal or local votes regardless of his party. If non-Labor parties can exercise 
a tight exchange of preferences it ‘may be to their advantage to have more than 
one candidate to “maximise” the vote against Labor. This is particularly true in 
large country electorates where local loyalties and the idea of a local member are 
still strong. By nominating candidates from ‘different areas, a party may be able 
to benefit from the localised support each receives.18 On the other hand in a 


“There has only been one contest clearly decided on Communist preferences. In 1951 
79.89 per cent. of a Communist candidate’s preferences enabled the A.L.P. candidate to win a 
seat from a Liberal who topped the first count. 

?®For a case study of multiple endorsement and a contest between three parties in a rural 
electorate see Henry Mayer and Joan Rydon, The Gwydir By-Election 1953: A Study in Political 
Conflict, Australian National \University (Social Science Monograph No. 3), ‘Canberra, 1954. 
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“blue-ribbon” seat multiple endorsement may merely mean that a party which 
tefuses to pre-select one candidate leaves it to the supporters of an opposing party 
to do this for them. There have, for example, been a number of cases where the 
Country Party has endorsed two or three strong candidates in a safe seat and the 
preferences of a Labor or an independent candidate have decided which one of 
them secured the seat. 


Preferential voting has undoubtedly benefited non-Labor more than Labor. 
It helps to explain the continued existence of the Country Party, and the peculiar 
two-and-a-half party system operating in Federal politics—though it only partially 
explains the over-representation which the Country Party has always enjoyed. 


Preferential voting must also have had important effects on party organisation. 
In campaigning methods, it, of course, enhances.the importance of ‘“How to Vote” 
cards. It may also offer some clue to the peculiar organisation of the Country 
Party. To a greater extent than other parties, this group has been able to risk 
cannibalism among multiple candidates.. This ‘fact’ is probably linked with the 
extreme looseness of the party organisation; and the scope thereby offered for 
Tegional and local divergences at the branch evel... 


In his study of the effects of electoral systems on political life, Maurice 
Duverger!® concentrates on the most common electoral methods and does not 
consider the type of preferential voting. we have in Australia. He does, however, 
deal with the use of the second or ‘‘run-off” ballot in single-member electorates. 
This is in some ways very similar to preferential voting (though there are important 
differences which I have no space to explain here). Duverger argues that with 
the second ballot one would expect splits (or ‘ ‘proliferation”’) of the major parties 
unless such parties were already extremely well and tightly organised. I think 
this argument is applicable to Australia. The _party organisation would seem to 
be a determining factor in the working of preferential voting. The rigid organisation 
of the A.L.P. has tended to prevent the multiplicity of candidates one would expect 
under preferential voting. The natute of the party has meant there can be little 
divergence within it. When splits do occur, the party tends to be completely 
rent in two—great hostility results and preferences are often not tightly exchanged. 
The less rigid discipline of the non-Labor parties enables them to make better use 
of preferential voting—the extreme case being that of the Country Party which, 
in those States where it engages in multiple endorsement, has rarely suffered 
important splits. Rather the looseness of its organisation has enabled it to give 


scope to rivalry and divergence within the party. 


G 
‘ 


19Duverger, op. cit., especially pp. 322-4, 
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TABLE I 
ELECTIONS FOR HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES 1910-1951 
Comparison of Votes Cast and Seats Won by Main Political Groupings 


Non-Labor | Labor Independent 
Election ' 
% Votes | % Seats % Votes % Seats % Votes % Seats 
1910 45.1 41.3 | 49.6 56.0 5.3 2.7 
1913 48.9 50.7 : 48.5 49.3 2.6 — 
1914 47.2 44.0 50.9 54.7 2.0 1.3 
1917 54.2 70.7 44.5 29.3 3 = 
1919 53.8 (8.4) | 62.7 (14.7) 41.5 34.7 4.7 2.7 
1922 50.9 (12.9) | 60.0 (18.7) 43.8 38.7 3.4 es 
1925 53.7 (11.6) 69.3 (20.0) 44.7 29.3 Li 1.3 
1928 51.9 (12.0) 57.3 (18.6) 44.8 41.3 3.3 1.3 
1929 44.6 (11.3) 33.2 (14.6) 48.8 61.3 6.1 5.3 
1931 53.2 (10.6) 74.6 (21.3) 38.2 24.0 7.8 1.3 
1934 49.8 (13.5) | 63.5 (20.3) 48.2 36.5 2.0 4 
1937 49.7 (16.2) | 60.8 (23.0) 45.9 39.2 44 —- 
1940 44.9 (13.8) 51.3 (18.9) 48.0 48.6 7.0 —_ 
1943 35.8 (8.4) | 32.4 (13.5) 53.0 66.2 Lia 13 
1946 47.4 (16.4) 39.2 (16.2) 51.8 59.5 0.6 1.3 
1949 50.3 (10.9) 61.1 (14.0) 47.6 38.8 2.1 — 
1951 50.3 (9.7) | 57.1 (14.0) 48.6 43.8 1.0 — 


Note.—l. First preferences only are given from 1919. 2. No allowance has been made 
for uncontested seats. 3. Non-Labor includes all clearly anti-Labor candidates, e.g., Fusionists, 
Liberals, Nationalists, U.A.P., Country Party, unendorsed Liberals, etc. Figures for the Country 
Party alone are in brackets. Labor includes A.L.P., State Labor, Non-Communist Labor, 
N.S.W. Labor, Lang Labor, Independent Labor, Communist and Social Credit candidates, 
4. The table is based on election figures, unofficially classified by party by the Commonwealth 
Electoral Office, in the National Library, Canberra. 


TABLE II 
PREFERENTIAL VOTING IN GENERAL ELECTIONS FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 1919-1951 


Nuriber of Number of Number of contests 

Number of | Number of Multipl contests in which | in which counting of 

Electorates | Candidates c ng he preferences preferences changed 

ontests 
counted first result 

1919 75 187 27 15 5 
1922 75 199 42 28 ll 
1925 75 165 12 3 2 
1928 76 151 13 6 2 
1929 16 159 13 , 6 2 
1931 75 229 53 32 4 
1934 74 258 63 26 7 
1937 74 190 _ 36 14 5 
1940 74 270 54 28 i 
1943 74 239 66 32 10 
1946 74 229 46 13 5 
1949 Pal 345 \ 67 ( 22 9 
1951 121 285 42 6 2 
Total 1062 2906 534 231 3 


Summary, 1919-51: 


Multiple contests = 50.03 per cent. of all elections*. 


spe ens counted in 22.69 per cent. of all elections and 43.25 per cent. of multiple 
contests. 


Preferences changed results in 6.872 per cent. of all elections and 13.67 per cent. of 
multiple contests and in 32.47 per cent. of cases where preferences counted. 
* Includes uncontested seats. 
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TABLE III 


PREFERENTIAL VOTING IN GENERAL ELECTIONS FOR HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 1919-1951 
(i) ANALYSIS OF CONTESTS IN WHICH COUNTING OF PREFERENCES CHANGED THE 
First RESULT 
Of 73 seats where preferences changed result : 


Non-Labor won 58 49 from Labor candidates 
9 from other non-Labor candidates. 
Labor won 15 10 from non-Labor candidates 


5 from other Labor candidates. 
(ii) FURTHER BREAKDOWN INTO PARTY GROUPINGS 


Non-Labor (58) Labor (15) 
Liberals won 31: 29 from A.L.P. A.L.P. won 12: 6 from LIB. 
: Dermnentee) bl Mae cea oe 
: STIS | PED BRO 
se OS eR 
thal i tee eg 
Liberal Soe Ht ABB 
Splinter } won 5:1 ,, U-.A.P. Labor 
Groups 1 ae oA SP: Splinter +} won3: 1 ,, LIB. 
Groups jee nea NA well 973 
C.P. won 22: Lee ATT AP: 
id Nietiale eke 
1s NAT: 
ye eat EN 5 
L. ESI ND: 


NOTE—(a) In this Table Labor and Non-Labor are used as in Table I. Liberal is used to 
cover the major non-Labor parties. 


(6) Abbreviations: S.C., Social Credit; L.S., State Labor (1931-4); L.NC., Australian 
Labor Party (Non-Communist); L.L., Lang Labor. 


(c) A full roneoed set of tables, including a detailed break-down of votes and seats for 
all parties and an analysis of the workings of preferential voting by States, is avail- 
able, free, on application to the Department of History and Political Science, 
University of Queensland, St. Lucia, S.W.6, Queensland. 
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Concepts of Social Class 


By A. F. DAVIES 


The aim of this paper is to set out and consider some of the difficulties facing 
attempts to study contemporary social classes in a systematic way.1 It is in two 
parts: the first gives some account of the “spread of the diggings”; then, developing 
from the way it seems necessary to characterise these attempts, comments follow 
on some examples of effort most and least misplaced. 

The chief peculiarities of the literature on social class in the modern period 
are well-known, but it may be useful to glance at them before describing the forms 
specialisation has taken in this field. First, far from forming a carefully composed 
and systematically developing structure (such as, I assume, work on the sociology 
of religion or crime does) writing on class largely fails to be cumulative even in 
the crudest sense. Contributions are notably disconnected each from each, so that 
the broad picture shows an endless succession of proudly isolated false starts. 
Formally, as well as substantively (as we shall see), it is a literature without a centre. 

Secondly, there is an almost complete divorce between “empirical” and 
“theoretical” writers: the former concerning themselves with “‘tools of validation” 
(of what, they know nothing and care less), and the latter with spinning ambitious 
deductive chains with no interest in their verification. It is possible, however, to 
draw a line somewhere in the ’thirties or ‘forties, before which we were getting, 
say, eighty ounces of theory to an empirical pound, and after which the proportion 
is neatly reversed. This is a very rough calculation, taking note, of course, of the 
parroting of slogans in the earlier period, and of the present fashion for mindless 
fact grubbing. 

Thirdly, not only is there no definite field of study with boundaries closely 
charted and connections with other fields made explicit, but writing on class “border 
areas” is, if anything, more confused than that on central subjects, since it has 
been thrown up over the years by workers in any and every branch of social science 
who, intent on their own esoteric preoccupations, have decked out each fragment 
in unique conceptual dress. 


And there is one last oddity—perhaps so obvious as to deserve a place of 
emphasis—most of the literature on class is instrumental in character. Not only 
have most writers on class been against it—so that one is surprised to meet an 
author genuinely delighted by the nuances of class distinction?—but most accounts 
have been thrown together by writers concerned to promote particular large views 
of society, which, in their turn, were thought efficacious in persuading us to act 
(or to refuse to act) in particular ways which seemed good—and urgent—to them. 

The central and resonant disagreement over what classes are makes this body 
of writing largely a pre-literature, an array of prolegomena. But before closing 

This article is a slightly expanded version of the talk given by the writer at the 1954 
Melbourne A.N.Z.A.A.S. meeting in response to an invitation to discuss ‘‘recent work” on 
social class—terms of reference which should serve to explain, if not excuse, the heavily 


bibliographical aspect of early pages. 
*e.g.. D. W. Brogan, The English People, London, 1943. 
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with this central conceptual tangle, it may be useful to recall the habitual division 
of labour among empirical students of class, and to try to pick out the main foci of 
attention—which seem to have been at first as much the result of “making 


something” of raw materials lying to hand, as of perseverance in settled lines of 
specialist enquiry. 


Thus, in politics, there have been many studies, of a who’s who kind, of the 
social origin of political lites in different countries and periods. Electoral statistics 
have offered a test of the social support for parties. Economic associations closely 
allied to classes have always fully documented their claims and dealings with 
opponents and governments.® . ; 


To demography census findings presented materials for examining occupational 
differences in birth-rates and marriage ages and death-rates* and the whole subject 
took on a certain ghostly life with the development of intelligence testing and the 
production, for example, of average I.Q. scores of different occupations.? The 
necessity for grouping occupations in census tables spurred on discussion of the 
rationale of occupational grading.* Census statistics again threw light on the pace 
and scale of changes in economic organisation® as well as living standards; tax 
statements on the distribution of property and wealth.1° It was left to sociology 
to connect these scattered studies and follow up any other promising veins. And 
sociology had but one card to play—the survey method. 


%Note: References in general footnotes are concentrated on pioneer, critical, or recent studies 

published either in England, America or Australia. 
Most notably, H. Laski, ‘“The Personnel of the English Cabinet, 1801-1924” in American Political 
Science Review (Am. Pol. Sci. R.), 1928; W. L. Guttsman, “The Changing Composition of the 
British Political Elite” in British Journal of Sociology (Br. J. Sociol.), 1951; J. F. Ross, Parlia- 
mentary Representation, 2nd ed., London, 1947; J. G. Heinberg, ‘“‘The Personnel of French 
Cabinets, 1871-1930’ in Am. Pol. Sci. R., 1931; H. D. Lasswell and R. Sereno, ‘““The Changing 
Italian Elite’, ibid., 1937; H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party—its Leadership and Composition”’ in 
American Journal of Sociology (Am. J. Sociol.), 1940; B. Moore, “‘The C.P.S.U. (B)—a study 
in elite formation” in American Sociological Review (Am. Sociol. R.), 1944; R. C. North, 
Kuomintang and Chinese Communist elites, Stanford University Press, 1953; R. Bendix, The 
Higher Civil Servants in American Society, Colorado University Studies, 1949; C. W. Mills and 
H. Schneider, The New Men of Power, New York, 1948. 

4¢.¢., A. Siegfried, Tableau politique de la France de l’Ouest sous la troisieme republique, 
Paris, 1913; R. Heberle, From Democracy to Nazism—a regional case study on political parties 
in Germany, Louisiana State University, 1945; V. O. Key, Southern Politics in State and Nation, 
New York, 1950. 

5¢.g., E. P. Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest, New York, 1936; R. A. 
Brady, Business as a System of Power, New York, 1940; Temporary National Economic Com- 
mission, Economic Power and Political Pressures, Washington, 1941. 

®Eugenics Review, passim. 

7G. A. Yoakum and R. W. Yerkes, Mental Tests in the American Army, New York, 1920; 
R. B. Cattell, The Fight for our National Intelligence, New York, 1937. ; 

8¢.¢., England and Wales: 1911 Census, Vol. 3, Pt. 2, Table 38; I. A. Hourwich, “‘Social- 
Economic Classes of the Population of the United States” in Journal of Political Economy (J. Pol. 
Econ.), 1919; A. M. Edwards, “A Socio-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the 
United States” in Journal of the American Statistical Association (J. of the Am. Stat. Assn.), 
1933; Australia: Occupational Survey, Canberra, 1945. : 

9A. L. Bowley, Occupational Changes in Britain 1911-21, London, 1923; W. S. Woytinsky, 
“Trends in the Socio-Economic Structure of the Working Population of the United States” in 
Social Science Research Council, Labour in the United States, Washington, 1938. 

104, L. Bowley, The Change in the Distribution of the National Income, 1880-1913, London, 
1920; H. Clay, ‘“The Distribution of Capital in England and Wales’’ in Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society (Trans. Manchester Stat. Soc.), 1924; H. Campion, Public and Private 
Property in Great Britain, O.U.P., 1939; H. P. Parkinson, The Ownership of Industry, London, 
1950. 
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As survey techniques grew in sophistication, not only did more and more lines 
of enquiry open up for sociologists, but the older, non-sociological lines were released 
from their dependence on formal sources. In politics, for example, questions about 
the social support of parties could now be straightforwardly put, if not straight- 
forwardly answered.! Even more interesting was the prospect of investigating the 
distribution of political opinions and the way they are formed in the first place in 
a Class setting.™ 


In economics, research into income and property distribution forged ahead, 
and studies of consumption levels and class budgets developed,’ although, unfortu- 
nately, economic statisticians seldom connected their work even with an analysis 
of the associated economic institutions, far less attempted any account of its meaning 
in the total class setting.14 The effects of welfare legislation on income distribution’® 
and its repercussions on class relations is a recent topic of some importance. 


The only line of work as distinct and straightforward as those already listed 
which presented itself to sociologists beginning to study class was the measurement 
of social mobility—or lack of it. Here the basic material was simply occupational 
labels—grandfathers’-fathers’-sons’—and this evidence, collected regularly in com- 
munity surveys and often available by the way in school or other official records, 
required only to be sifted through some acceptable classification of occupational 
grades. Such studies!* kept a running measure—though, as we shall see, a somewhat 
enigmatic one—of the degree of rigidity in the social structure and of the narrowness 
of educational opportunity. 


Other sociological studies invite sorting by the techniques used as well as by 
the problems tackled. But the great bulk of them can be classified broadly as 


1G, H. Gallup and S. F. Rae, The Pulse of Democracy, New York, 1940; P. F. Lazarsfeld 
et al, The People’s Choice, Columbia University Press, 1948; H. W. Durant, Political 
Opinion, Macmillan, 1950; M. Benny, ‘“‘Social Class and Politics in Greenwich” in Br. J. Sociol., 
1951; A.P.O.P., “Socio-Economic Level and Voting 1949-53” in A.I.P.S., The Australian 
Political Party System, Sydney, 1954; O. A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond, Social Structure and 
Personality in a City, London, 1954, Ch. 23. 

1224. W. Kornhauser, ‘“The Psychological Bases of Class Divisions’ in G. W. Hartmann 
and T. M. Newcomb, Industrial Conflict, New York, 1939, and ‘‘Public Opinion and Social 
Class’ in Am. J. Sociol., 1950; A. W. Jones, Life, Liberty and Property, Toronto, 1941; R. Centers, 
The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton University Press, 1949; H. Cantril, Public Opinion 
1935-46, Princeton, 1951; H. J. Eysenck, Psychology of Politics, London, 1954. 

1381]. Barger, Outlay and Income in the United States, 1921-38, New York, 1944; National 
Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditure in the United States, Washington, 1939. 

Mcf. G. D. H. Cole, “The Evolution of Joint-Stock Enterprise’ in Socialism in Evolution, 
London, 1938; A. A. Berle and G. C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property, 
Chicago, 1932; J. K. Galbraith, ‘Monopoly and the Concentration of Economic Power” in 
H. Ellis, Survey of Contemporary Economics, Philadelphia, 1948; B. F. Wootton, Social 
Foundations of Wage Policy, London, 1955. ; 

18D, Seers, The Levelling of Incomes since 1938, Oxford, 1951. 

1%.g., S. J. Chapman, “The Tendency of Children to enter their Fathers’ Trades”, in 
journal of the Royal Statistical Society (J.R.S.S.), 1912; P. Mombert, ‘‘The Facts of Class 
Formation” in Schmollers Jahrbuch, 1920; P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York, 1927; 
M. Ginsberg, “Interchange between Social Classes” in Economic Journal (Econ. J.), 1929; P. E. 
Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American Community, Stanford 
University Press, 1937; R. Centers, “Occupational Mobility of Urban Strata” in Am. Sociol. 
R., 1948; G. McGuire, “Social Stratification and Mobility Patterns’’, ibid., 1950; H. D. Anderson 
‘Intelligence and Occupational Mobility” in J. Pol. Econ., 1952; S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, 
“Social Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns” in Am. J. Sociol., 1952; D. V. Glass (ed y 
Social Mobility in Britain, London, 1954. 7 
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“correlation studies’, reporting the relation in some sample group between some 
index of social class or status and something else—political apathy or religious 
fervour; type of book read or crime committed; pattern of family discipline or 
libidinal preference; “living room equipment”’ or disposition to neurosis. No stone 
has been left unturned.1? But it is very hard to sum up in general terms what has 
been achieved. This is partly because many of these studies have been centred on. 
the thing at the other end of the correlation with class, so that one is offered only 
class aspects of whatever it is as a by-product of a thorough job; partly because 
the variety of class indices used prevents their correlates dovetailing into any central 
reference structure; and partly because of doubts about the carrying-power of 
results of surveys done in particular localities. 


Work aimed at refining class indices themselves (which of course forms a part 
of most major studies) is, however, of special interest since it is so closely allied 
to theory: setting limits to (or opening doors on) our power to test hypotheses 
about class. The following are the main indices used in empirical studies— 


Occupational level gradings. 
Income/property/consumption level gradings. 
“‘Socio-economic status’’ scales; other mixed indices. 
Rating of small communities by local judges. 
Self-rating. 

Attitude, behaviour indices. 


And, though we should preface this discussion with the caution that the degree to 
which they confirm each other’s stories is perhaps their most striking feature, it is 
still true and important that only where they give different answers do we have 
the chance of learning new things about class structure. 


Occupation as the cleanest and neatest class mark has been used most in 
survey Classifications. Every respondent is quickly tagged: but what is the right 
way to group occupations? Studies have divided between following authority 
(usually the census grades) and popular favour (lists purporting to arrange 
occupations in order of social prestige)—neither way out being free of difficulties.'* 
Perhaps these are most succinctly indicated in a recent finding that while barely 
half of a group identifying themselves as “middle class” put office-workers in the 
middle class, very nearly half those identifying themselves as working class put 
them in their own group.!® 


17Comprehensive lists in H. W. Pfautz, ‘The Current Literature on Social Stratification’’ 
in Am. J. Sociol., 1953. ; ; ae 

18H], D. Anderson and P. E. Davidson, ‘“‘Are Edward’s Socio-Economic Levels Economic ? 
in School and Society, 1938; A. F. Davies, “‘Prestige of Occupations” in Br. J. Sociol., 1952. 

1%Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, pp. 82-3. of. “‘Practically all working-class 
identificants claim shop assistants and office workers as being working class also. On the other 
hand, among persons who regard themselves as middle class... almost half of them [sic] 
consider shop assistants to be middle class. A striking difference arises in the case of office 
workers who are seen by 82 per cent. of working class identificants as being working class, and 
by 81 per cent. of middle class identificants as being middle class. It appears that office workers 
and shop assistants, and perhaps the executives of small business firms, form a marginal group 
between the working class and the middle class. It was largely on the basis of this evidence 
that the skilled-foreman, clerical-and-sales levels of white-collar employees were grouped together 
as being marginal between the middle and working classes. (Oeser and Hammond, op. cit., 


pp. 279-80.) 
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Amount, as distinct from source, of income, declared irrelevant by some students 
of class, has been made the nub of the matter by others, and the chief corrective 
to bare occupational classification by, perhaps, most. There have, however, been 
peculiarly few attempts to study overlap or discrepancy between this and the 
occupational story.2° Income information is slightly harder to collect, and people 
have a much less shrewd idea of how their income compares with the average than 
they have of the comparative standing of their job.21_ District lived in is, of course, 
the quickest single rough test of affluence, followed by class of house (polling 
organisations use simple grades based on this),** but it is, in any Case, a relatively 
simple matter where, as in America and Australia, tastes are very standardised, 
to design quite finely graded “standard of comfort’’ inventories.** Only slightly 
more ingenuity is required to design “‘home environment” scales which are sensitive 
to different class styles of life—pursued, maybe, at the same level of income. 


This last step brings us to the end of the list of class marks and to 
the beginning of the list of class identifications—and, indeed, threatens to confuse 
the two categories. So, too, does the first method of getting testimony directly 
on status or prestige, the now very fashionable device of a panel of strategically 
placed informants to sketch the broad social status grades in a community by 
assigning a generous sample of people they know to each grade. The proliferating 
studies of this type*4 have long been under attack for arbitrarmess and circularity 
in the course of tidying up their judges’ estimates, and, in particular, for 
projecting a largely upper-middle class perspective on the status structure of 
the communities studied. But a weightier criticism is that these studies, far 
from eliciting a distinct social status map that could be set against the various 
class mark maps, have, indeed, so blurred such differences—presumably in the 
interests of a bold impressionism—that no questions about structure can even be 
put to their material. And it is, of course, clear that the procedure—and most 
probably the status patterns themselves—cannot be carried over to cities. The 
positive achievements are a massive body of descriptive detail, and some very 
strong evidence about the importance of association and clique membership in cases 
where people’s accorded status differs markedly from the predictable. 


Asking ‘“‘which class would you say you belonged to?” is the second and 
simpler approach to class identification. But not so simple as all that. In two 
American polls taken in 1939 and 1940 in which people were asked to assign 
themselves to the upper, middle or lower class, the percentages choosing the middle 


?°H. BF. Clark, Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United States, New York, 1937; 
Woytinsky, op. cit., pp. 306-7; Wootton, op. cit., Ch. 2; H. Cantril, “Identification with Social 
and Economic Class’’ in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (J. Abnorm. Psychol.), 1943; 
W. L. Warner, Social Class in America, Chicago, 1949, pp. 170-1. 

*1Cantril, loc. cit. 

*E. Roper, “Classifying Respondents by Socio-Economic Status” in Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Pub. Opinion Q.), 1940. 

*V. M. Sims, The Measurement of Socio-Economic Status, Columbia University Press, 1928; 
F. S. Chapin, “Socio-Economic Status—some Preliminary Results of Measurement” in Am. Ai 
Sociol., 1931-2; H. W. Sewell; The Construction and Standardisation of a Scale for Measuring 
Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Town Families, Oklahoma, 1940. 

*4Listed in Warner, op. cit., pp. 256-8. This volume, published specially to dispel doubts 
about the methods used in earlier surveys, cannot be said to have completely succeeded. 
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class were 88 and 79. But in a subsequent enquiry in 1945 when offered the 
“working class’ as an additional option, the middle-class percentage fell to 43, 
and in a follow-up study in the next year to 36.25 In any case, it is clear that the 
same label may be claimed for romantic, masochistic, or ideological reasons not 
always apparent to interviewers. The scientist who claims to be “working class’, 
or the “middle class’’ Richmond housewife, are telling us less than nothing about 
their social status, though, of course, they have gone more than half way towards 
answering a different question, namely, how they are likely to vote. (It is curious 
how solemnly and doggedly election studies go on “‘finding” that ‘“‘subjective class” 
correlates better with voting intention than “objective class’’.) 


Finally, people may be sorted out into classes on evidence that they share this 
or that standard outlook. That our modern apparatus for attitude testing is a 
good deal more sophisticated than any use that has been found for it yet. in class 
studies, is certainly largely a result of the divorce between fact-finders and 
theorists,?® though several cases where a leak-through of theory is. discernible are 
a useful reminder that dreariness is readily transmissible from one realm to the 
other. It is sad, for example, to see studies squinting at the phantasmagoria of 
“false consciousness” when a square look at the waning sub-culture of the working 
class?’ is a practical alternative. 


This account of methods of studying class may well have seemed a dispro- 
portionately long and circuitous approach to social class theory, but it both shortens 
and lightens the task of setting the theories out. For example, we can at once 
discard the greater part of the conceptual literature as simplisie, since later studies 
have shown the practical inadequacy of “‘single-spring”’ definitions of class. The 
idea that what was needed was a really new view of what classes are based on, 
that there was a key “determinart” or “‘cause-formula” hidden somewhere which 
would admit us to all the solutions, had a powerful hold on the fathers—and 
grandfathers—of sociology. A splendidly large collection of definitions of this kind 
propounded over the years by European sociologists was published in 1939;?8 the 
even more arid formulations of the earlier American sociologists have been reviewed. 
more recently.2® The most one can hope for from these discussions now is a glancing 
light here and there on difficulties of ascription. 


A second large group of non-empirical writing on class—mostly the work of 
the ’thirties—which deserves notice is that offering accounts, of particular classes 
and the relations between them, present and possible. Though these discussions 
had little enough conceptual novelty, they are of interest here, not only because 
they demonstrate rather neatly the scale of differences in perception of social class 
that our social structure can support, if not generate—and this is a matter we shall 


25Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, p. 17. nt 

26Centers’ book, ibid., for example, to which several references have been made, is in 
this respect quite jejune. ac 

aT Best néatea in the richly descriptive studies of H. de Man, The Psychology of Socialism, 
New York, 1928; G. A. Briefs, The Proletariat, New York, 1937; and F. Zweig, The British 
Worker, London, 1952, and earlier works. . : ‘ ; 

287’Homme, Le Probleme des Classes, Paris, 1938. 

29C. H. Page, Class in American Sociology, New York, 1948; for more recent examples, 
L. M. Nunez, Am. Sociol. R., 1948... a : : 
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want to touch on later—but also because the intrinsic interest of the controversies 
they promoted was such that many people, even now, when they think of “‘class 
theory” are thinking of the realm where the solutions to the tangles of this knock- 
about literature are laid up. Both purposes may be served economically by raising 
a corner of the argument about the middle class. 


Influential writers during the period claimed*°—with some heat—that the 
middle class was negligible and enormous, shrinking and growing, being slowly 
(rapidly) ground into the proletariat or having the proletariat slowly (rapidly) 
elevated into it; that it was no class at all, only a congeries of incompatible groups; 
that its attitudes were strikingly homogeneous and its interests demonstrably clear; 
that it took its characteristic tone from the altruism of the professions, or the 
rationality of bureaucrats, or the sturdy independence of craftsmen and small 
owners, or the optimism of technicians, or the earth-wisdom of farmers; that it 
was characteristically obsequious, money-grubbing, social climbing or fraudulent; 
that it was on the brink of an original political programme; that its role was (as 
ever) to hold the balance of power; that it was bound hand and foot to the 
capitalists; that it needed only one big push to embrace its working-class brothers; 
that it would haver and panic in a crisis and dive for the irrational; that it was 
naturally more radical than the working class and a much better bet as a vanguard 
of socialism—and there was, it will be recalled, a separate “‘psychiatric’’ literature 
on the “lower middles’’. 


All these highly plausible hypotheses as they were actually set out were, it 
is instructive to reflect, vitiated by the same assumption as the single-spring 
definitions, namely that there is only one type of class. The effort of trying to cover 
the evidence with only one conceptual net led to much silliness and cheating, and 
this, even more than their stridency of tone and apocalypticism, confined the period 
of useful life of these books to their own decade. 


Only those writers, it seems to me, who have carefully considered the prospect 
of having to work with a number of separate concepts of class, can be thought of 
as still in the game. Of course, many others may have something to say on class 
conceived in one or other useful ways; while, if suitably translated, some of the 
knockabout hypotheses may renew their: interest with the chance of verification. 


In very summary fashion, then, the following types of class seem to need to 
be distinguished—and their interrelations systematically explored. 


1. Class as “‘veach’”’ (any significant length of a class mark, or class identification, 
scale). Thus there is a working-class occupation reach, income reach, consumption 
style reach, social status reach and outlook reach. (Everyone is in principle 
placeable in one class or another.) Fixing the ends of these reaches will usually 
be arbitrary (but usually painfully so ?); they will not usually (ever ?) be of equal 


8°L. Frank, Middle Class Man, London, 1932; L. Corey, The Crisis of the Middle Class, 
Toronto, 1935 ; F. C. Palm, The Middle Classes Then and Now, Toronto, 1936; A. Brown, Fate 
of the Middle Classes, London, 1936; A. M. Bingham, Insurgent America—Revolt of the Middle 
Classes, New York, 1935; G. V. Seldes, Your Money or Your Life: a Manual for the Middle 
Classes, New York, 1938; M. Halbwachs, Les Characteristiques des Classes Moyennes, Paris, 
1939; A. L. Holcombe, The Middle Classes in American Politics, Harvard University Press, 
1940; E. Durbin, The Politics of Democratic Socialism, London, 1939. 
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length (but it is pointless to ask, which is the ‘‘real’”’ length ?); individuals may 
earn ascription to a class by a single mark, or be left hanging between classes by 
divided testimony; class reaches may overlap (and it is pointless to ask, which is 


the “real” class of those concerned ?). 


In parenthesis, our lack of information about these reaches in Australian 
society is notable. Only one census has borne squarely on occupational grades ;31 
studies of occupational prestige have merely scratched the surface; information 
on the distribution of wealth and income is meagre and unrelated to occupations. 
Nothing at all has been done with other indices. 


What a reach is not. It is poetry to talk of someone’s being a ‘“‘member”’ of 
a reach; even “belonging to’ is a little strong. It is very bad poetry to talk of 
someone’s belonging to a reach “independently of his will”, or “objectively”, or 
“in the material conditions of his life’. 


Individuals, of course, move about within and between reaches, inching their 
way along one or more scales, rocketing or plunging, it may be, on another. 
Mobility studies suggest very strongly that the amount of movement between 
reaches is small and place in a reach is Jargely hereditary. But father’s occupation 
doesn’t correlate quite as well as the subject’s own school record: hence T. H. 
Marshall’s memorable observation, ““Modern man having striven during childhood 
and youth for the realities of life, proceeds to struggle for the shadows and the 
symbols after he has reached years of discretion’’.*? 


Occupations, themselves, move too; improving their status (like nurses) or 
their reward (like plumbers) perhaps a little by their own concern and effort— 
though few groups can be found to rival the beady and remorseless attention paid 
to their social status by members of the teaching profession—but, mostly, by 
windfall gains. Others, of course, decline in one or both respects. 


2. Class as “community”. “The mark of community”, McIver wrote, “‘is that 
one’s life may be lived wholly within it, that all one’s social relations may be 
found within it.” Classes clearly are in some ways strikingly communal. They 
are, for example, strongly endogamous. Residential areas underline the point. 
Subtler analysis in sample communities of clique and association membership show 
the degree to which the whole range of voluntary social relations is status-sodden 
and everyday social contacts class-bound. 


Strata, as we may prefer to call classes seen as communities, are more 
complicated than reaches though roughly based on them—since they may be 
highly differentiated, and intermingling and overlapping will be considerable. It 
is of great importance, however, that strata may in practice divide or straddle 
reaches. One may be in a slightly poetic sense a ‘“‘“member”’ of a stratum. 


That of 1947—and it had certain odd features, ¢.g., over eight per cent. of the work- 
force were decanted into a lazy, rag-bag category, “protective and domestic service workers’, 
quite out of line with the rest of the classification. The treatment of particular occupations 
had its eccentric touches, too, e.g., the classing of butchers as clerical workers. _ 

32The Nature and Determinants of Social Status” in Yearbook of Education, London, 


1953, p. 42. 
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“Tt is very difficult to know what ‘one is conscious of when one is class 
conscious” (Ginsberg), and ‘‘consciousness”’ of status differences is certainly required 
to make strata work. The sense. of class consciousness needed in the stratum 
setting is perhaps that in which feeling one’s class approaches feeling one’s age, 
or in which ‘“‘women are more class conscious than men” (Warner). Finally, it is 
from class as stratum only that one may take a holiday. 


3. Class as “association”. There are few difficulties about the notion of ‘‘class 
association’’, 7.e., some organisation of (some) members of a reach or stratum to 
further common aims—pressure group, interest group or party—or with the habit 
of nominating the programmes of such bodies, ‘‘class interests’, since the term is 
mere shorthand for ‘‘class association interests”. 


But many writers have attemptéd to work with a concept of class as association : 
i.e., only those reaches or strata are classes whose members are organised round 
some general view of their common predicament—or in the extreme form in which 
Sombart found the quintessence of the Marxist concept of class, “‘A class is a group 
which stands for a definite economic system’’. 


, 


Despite the promise of its auxiliary terms ‘“‘class consciousness’’ and “‘class 
interest’’, this conception must be thought chimerical. For nothing more can be 
wrung from “‘class consciousness’. when this is what is meant by class, than a scale 
with at one end people denying -or’oblivious to their real predicament or fitting 
ideology, and at the other blind to.anything else. And despite its use for a century 
and a half in the historians’ workshop, the tool “‘class interest’ (when attached to 
this conception of class) can do no more than separate long-term from short-term 
considerations, or show off to advantage the historian’s (or prophet’s) grasp of the 
logic of a situation against that of the actors themselves. 


4. Class as reference group. Logicians' distinguish between nominal and real 
definitions.** A definer is “‘nominal’’ when he sees his job as being to give an 
account of how the word “class” is applied in their everyday affairs by ordinary 
people, 7.e., believes the purpose of definition is simply to report on or establish 
common usage. ‘‘Real’’ definers demur: “Classes are real things; it’s things not 
words we're getting at. How accurately or sloppily customary speech appreciates 
their nature is quite beside the point.’”. As we’ve seen, writers on class have been 
overwhelmingly real definers, distilling their essences, and boring away relentlessly 
at their key features, but the most interesting—if not, perhaps, the most important— 
development in recent studies has been the anxious raking over of what people 
can be prevailed on to formulate about their view of the class system and. their 
_ own place in it. Classes in this setting are thus the reference groups that people 
construct out of their own social experience to guide their perceptions and actions, 
and they may be highly various and fluid. ' 


Self-rating is, of course, merely the investigator’s crude first step into this 
realm. Parenthetically, we may..note a lot more weight has on occasion been put 
on it than it seems capable of supporting—for example, studies too readily assume 


88e.g., R. Robinson, Definition, Oxford, 1950. 
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that people using the same label mean the same thing** (vulgar nominalism), and 
that treating as a solid group those who call themselves, say, ‘middle class’’, ‘is 
somehow more reasonable than making a group of those who feel their morals are 
a cut above average. That “‘subjective class’ identifications may be highly sensitive 
to shifts in political mood has also been notéd.® 


What someone means by accepting this or that class label comes out more 
clearly against a full account of what classes he sees and how he believes them to 
be related. Though the collection and analysis of sample class maps have now 
gone some way in America, Australia and Britain,?® so that the commoner models 
have been isolated and their special appropriateness to those in particular reaches 
or strata noted, it is too early yet to expect answers to the main questions: how 
and when do people build their class pictures; just what work are they given to 
do; how rigid are they, and what sort of experiences change them; how internally 
inconsistent and lackadaisical are they ? 


But it is certain that this new burst of nominalism—class as you like it—has 
already given this branch of sociology a new complexity and richness. 


Umiversity of Melbourne 


%4e.9., Oeser and Hammond, of. cit., Ch. 23. noe 

38Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, p. 139. The percentage of those assigning 
themselves to the working and lower classes fluctuated according to the date of interviews 
as follows: : 
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ly (1945) was the day the British Labour Party’s electoral victory was announced. 
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Australian City” in G. E. Swanson, Readings in Social Psychology, New York, 1952; G. B. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


Though Federal Parliament sat during May and June its deliberations did not involve 
the principal political issues of the period, which were undoubtedly the continuance of inflation 
at home and an alarming trade position abroad. Such measures as were attempted in both 
of these fields required only executive action. It is convenient to consider first certain other 
important developments, before summarizing the economic position and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to meet it. 


The Labor Party Dispute 


For the first time for over a year, the rivalry of the A.L.P. and the Anti-Communist Labor 
Party ceased to dominate the sittings of Federal Parliament. Senator G. R. Cole, the Anti- 
Communist party’s only remaining Federal member, took several opportunities to attack his 
former colleagues and their party. From the other side, there was some Labor criticism of 
the Government’s action in recognising Senator Cole as a party leader, which carries with it 
certain perquisites.1_ However, the most interesting development in this field, apart from events 
in N.S.W. which are treated elsewhere, did not involve the Federal Parliament and illuminated 
the background to the dispute rather than its present course. 


At the end of April, Mr. B. A. Santamaria gave a public address in Canberra in connection 
with a convention of the National Catholic Rural Movement, of which he is Secretary. Mr. 
Santamaria had been little known until he was denounced by Dr. Evatt and others as the leader 
of a faction which had tried to gain control of the A.L.P., partly through the medium of the 
A.L.P. industrial groups. Even during the course of the dispute he had been reticent as to 
his own role. Now, however, he explained and defended his activities as chief executive officer 
of the “Catholic Social Movement”. Mr. Santamaria said that this organisation, which is at 
least formally distinct from the National Catholic Rural Movement, had been founded in 1943 
“as a result of requests by Labor and trade union leaders—many of them non-Catholics—for a 
special Catholic effort against the Communists’. It was not “aimed at control of the Australian 
Labor Party or any other party’. However, “‘the trade unions are affiliated with the Labor 
Party [and] so long as this affiliation continues it is manifestly impossible for the opponents of 
Communism to defeat the Communists in the trade unions without making a consequential 
impact on the Labor Party’’.*» Though there was nothing in this statement which was startlingly 
new it was the fullest statement of the “‘Movement’s” origin and purposes to come from within 
the organisation itself. 


Senator F. McManus, who was elected as an Anti-Communist Labor member of the Senate 
in December 1955, did not take office until 30 June, after the close of the parliamentary session. 
With Senator Cole he will henceforth hold the balance between the Government and Opposition 
forces in the Senate. So far Senator Cole has shown no tendency to vote regularly against the 
Government, or even to follow what might be regarded as traditional Labor policies. For 
example, he voted in favour of the Government’s Australian Coastal Shipping Agreement Bill, 
which among other provisions limited the expansion of the Government's shipping line. However, 
there are indications that unions which’ support the Anti-Communist party in Victoria will 
not be content with a negative policy of support for the Government in order to preclude the 
possibility of a Government led by Dr. Evatt. 


14ge, 9 May 1956. ' ‘ 2Courier-Mail, 23 Ap. 1956. 
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The Waterfront Situation 


When the striking waterside workers resumed work in February® it had been agreed that 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court should consider the amount by which wage margins 
should be increased. In June, Ashburner J. brought down a new award which increased margins 
and also gave employers greater control over the size of sling loads and the number of men to 
be employed on particular tasks. The increase in margins was described as satisfactory by 
Mr. J. Healy, General Secretary of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, though alterations to 
the size of gangs have already led to some minor disputes. 


Meanwhile, the Tait Committee, which had been appointed to examine the waterfront 
situation after the previous serious strike in December 1954, delivered its report. It criticised 
the overlapping of authority over wages between the Commonwealth Arbitration Court and the 
Stevedoring Industry Board. As a result neither body dealt expeditiously with claims for 
wage adjustment. To remedy this, the Committee proposed that the Stevedoring Industry 
Board should be replaced either by a body with full arbitral functions or by one which had 
no control over wages. The latter proposal formed the basis of the Government’s Stevedoring 
Industry Bill, which passed through both Houses in June. A new three-member Stevedoring 
Industry Authority replaces the former Australian Stevedoring Board. Two of the members 
are to represent employing and trade union interests respectively, but neither is to be drawn 
from the industry. Both of these initial appointments had been members of the Tait Committee. 


On the whole, the Authority has narrower but more precisely defined functions than the 
Board which it replaces.° Opposition to the bill in Parliament was concerned less with the 
establishment of the Authority than with alleged threats to the position of the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation. Following the Tait report the bill gives the Authority the power to recruit 
temporary workers from outside the industry to work during evenings and in week-ends when 
there is an unusual demand for labour. It is not specifically stipulated that they should become 
members of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, though the union can admit them to member- 
ship. The Minister for Labour (Mr. Harold Holt) gave several assurances that there was no 
intention to replace the Waterside .Workers’ Federation (or, in the case of Darwin, the North 
Australian Workers’ Union) as the union for wharf labourers, except in the case of bulk-handling 
equipment which may be installed in future. However, he made it clear that the Government 
was prepared to use troops and take other strong strike-breaking action if this should be 
thought necessary in future, and some Labor members, citing the New Zealand wharf strike of 
1951, feared that any such emergency might lead to the deregistration of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation and its replacement by a new union which had Government approval. A few 
sporadic stoppages greeted the proclamation of the bill. 


Other Industrial Affairs 


Two decisions of the High Court had important effects on industrial relations during this 
period. The first helped to bring a six-month-old dispute in the pastoral industry to a sudden 
end. Following a fall in the price of wool, the Queensland Industrial Court had prescribed a 
reduction in shearing rates, and this example was followed by the Federal Conciliation Com- 
missioner, charged with the industry, Mr. J. M. Donovan. From the first, the course of the 
dispute was hard to follow. As the shearing season progressed, the area involved extended 
from Queensland to northern N.S.W. and parts of S.A., while isolated sheds elsewhere also 
became involved. Spokesmen for the graziers and for the Australian Workers’ Union issued 
contradictory and unverifiable claims of the number of sheds which were working under the 
new awards and those in which the old higher rates were still being paid. It was clear only 
that there was a large number of non-union (or ex-union) shearers at work, and that many 


graziers were continuing to pay the old rates. 


8See Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. I, No. 2, May 1956, p. 249. 


4See Age, 9 March 1956. 
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On 15 June the High Court granted a prohibition sought by the A.W.U. against the 
application of Donovan’s award to non-unionists.¢ The effect of this in N.S.W., where there 
existed a State pastoral award, was that it became illegal to pay the non-union labour which 
was being employed to break the strike less than the strikers themselves were demanding. The 
strike thereupon ended on the union’s terms, except in Queensland, which was not affected by 
the High Court decision, and where there has been no settlement. 


Another decision of the High Court, in March, prohibited the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, as then constituted, from imposing penalties on individuals and organisations which 
violated its decisions.?. The Government’s Conciliation and Arbitration Bill, introduced in May, 
was aimed principally at restoring the power to impose penalties. This power is now vested 
in a new Industrial Court, which does not itself have any arbitral functions. Power to determine 
standard wages and hours was given to a Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, while the 
settlement of more restricted disputes remains in the hands of Conciliation Commissioners. 
The Commonwealth Attorney-General, Senator Spicer, became the first Chief Judge of the 
Industrial Court, while the judges of the former Commonwealth Arbitration Court were appointed 
either to the Industrial Court or to the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


Though the opportunity was taken to introduce some minor innovations into the system, 
the Government’s principal justification of the bill was that it would restore the power of enforcing 
awards which had been thought to belong to the former Court. The bill was attacked on the 
same grounds by the Opposition which maintained that the existence of penal powers inhibited 
the processes of conciliation between the parties to an industrial dispute. In fact the Labor 
Party’s entire emphasis was on conciliation rather than arbitration, and on direct bargaining 
between employers and employees with a minimum of interference by Conciliation Commissioners 
or others. On these grounds they opposed a provision requiring a Conciliation Commissioner 
to certify agreements reached between parties to a dispute.® 


The Rest of the Session 


Two closely related bills, the Coastal Shipping Commission Act and the Australian Coastal 
Shipping Agreement Act, defined the respective places of public and private enterprise in 
interstate shipping. This followed the failure of protracted efforts by the Federal Government 
to sell its fleet of interstate ships at a satisfactory price. As part of the agreement reached 
with the shipping companies, the Commonwealth fleet will be limited to a total of 325,000 tons 
gross and will take no part in intra-state trade, the booking of cargo or stevedoring operations. ® 
The bills were condemned by the Opposition as being unduly favourable to the private shipping 
companies, and as imposing crippling restrictions on the Australian Shipping Board, which 
controls the Government’s fleet. The Government replied that the agreement was conditional 
upon the provision of satisfactory service by the private companies, and that if this was not 
forthcoming the operation of the Board’s vessels would be expanded as necessary. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the passage of the two bills was that they were supported by 
Senator Cole.1° This is consistent with the interpretation of Catholic social policy which 
characterizes the A.C.L.P., and which is equally concerned to avoid public and private monopoly. 


The Liberal Party suffered from a new outbreak of the incipient discontent among its 
newer members which has appeared frequently over the last few years. A group of back- 
benchers pressed strongly for legislation to complete the administrative separation of the 
Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Trading Bank. Most were induced to abandon 
the attempt. Mr. H. J. Bate (Liberal, N.S.W.) persisted in attempting to bring in a private 
member’s bill but was unable to obtain a seconder." Another, and potentially more serious, 
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revolt occurred later, when two Government Senators abstained from voting on the Stevedoring 
Industry Bill. 


The appointment of Sir Eric Harrison, present Deputy Leader of the Liberal Party, as 
Australian High Commissioner in London was announced in May, but will not become effective 
until later in the year. The election of a new Deputy Leader will be watched with great 
interest, not only for its own sake but because it may indicate who will ultimately succeed 
Mr. Menzies. 


Two other developments in the Federal field are worth noticing briefly, before turning to 
the development of Australia’s economic difficulties. The first is that the salaries of members 
of the Federal Parliament were raised by £600 p.a.'# This did little more than bring them 
into line with the salaries of members of some of the State Parliaments, and did not arouse 
any general hostility. The second was a decision by the Federal Government to offer to pay 
interest at five per cent. on capital expenditure by churches on the building of schools in the 
Australian Capital Territory.* The offer was accepted by the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, which are the only ones at present maintaining schools in the A.C.T. The amount 
of the subsidy is small in itself, and the importance of the offer depends on whether the 
Commonwealth’s example is followed by any of the States. 


Economic Developments 


It became increasingly apparent during the early months of 1956 that the import 
restrictions and other measures imposed during the previous year would not be enough to 
prevent a continued decline in Australia’s trading position. In February, a widely-publicised 
statement by a group of university economists called for a number of measures, of which a 
general increase in taxation attracted most attention, to check domestic inflation and the 
related decline of overseas funds. During March, the Commonwealth Bank ceased its abnormally 
heavy purchase of Commonwealth securities, which led to a sharp fall in their price, and this 
was followed by an increase of 4 per cent. in the interest rate for long-term loans.14 Shortly 
afterwards the interest rate on bank overdrafts was increased, by ‘‘agreement’’ between the 
Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks,1* and the Government introduced what was 
virtually a supplementary budget, increasing company and sales taxes to bring in an additional 
£115 million.1® Finally, in this series of measures, new import cuts amounting to £40 million 
per year were introduced at the end of June.?” Attempts to relieve the balance of payments 
position included an Export Payments Insurance Corporation Act, aimed at protecting exporters 
against non-payment, and protracted and so far inconclusive talks between the Minister of 
Trade (Mr. McEwen) and British Government representatives. Though the Government’s 
announced objective of achieving a favourable balance of payments by June 1956 was not 
realised, some improvement began to be apparent soon after that date. 


Emphasis now began to be placed on the domestic inflationary position, and especially on 
the disparity between the Commonwealth basic wage, which had been frozen in 1953, and the 
basic wages fixed by the State arbitral authorities, which had been allowed to rise with the 
cost of living. In providing for an increase of ten shillings in the Commonwealth wage, which 
left it still below the State levels, the Commonwealth Arbitration Court commented severely 
on this anomaly and the Federal Government called a special Premiers’ Conference in August 
to discuss the position. This Conference soon ended in complete deadlock.1® None of the 
States would agree to take steps towards abandoning the quarterly adjustment of its basic wage 
according to the cost of living on any terms which the Federal Government was prepared to 
offer. An offer by Sir Arthur Fadden to provide Commonwealth assistance to the States in 
re-establishing price control broke down against the opposition of the Liberal Government of 
Victoria, which was opposed to both price control and the abolition of quarterly wage adjustment. 


127bid., 25 Ap. 1956. 137bid., 10 July 1956. 
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It has since been announced that a further Premiers’ Conference will probably be called later 


in the year. 

The Federal Budget, which was introduced on 30 August, made no significant changes to 
the pattern of government finance which had been established earlier in the year.1® Postal 
charges were increased generally, and there were a few minor taxation concessions totalling 
about £250,000. Of the two items of government expenditure in which large reductions have 
been advocated the Defence vote remains constant at £190 million, but the intake of migrants 
will be reduced from 133,000 to 115,000. The cut in migration is likely to be largely at the 
expense of Italian migrants, who have been filling an increasingly large proportion of the 
migration quota over the last year. For politico-religious reasons, the number of Italian 
migrants has become another cause of controversy between the A.L.P. and the A.C.L.P. in 


Victoria.?° 
D.W.R. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Legislation 


Before the thirty-seventh Parliament resumed it was dissolved so that general elections 
could be held. When the thirty-cighth Parliament met after the election, some time was spent 
in discussing the centenary of responsible government in N.S.W. Several bills were introduced 
but most of these measures only had their first reading. The Stamp Duties (Amendment) 
Bill! was the only piece of legislation to pass all stages in the Assembly. This is designed to 
halt the loss of stamp duty due to transfer of insurance business from N.S.W. to other States. 


The dissolution of Parliament necessitated the reintroduction of two major bills. These 
were the Marketing of Primary Products (Amendment) Bill? and the Second Hand Motor Dealers 
Bill. The former was designed to overcome a Supreme Court ruling of some three years ago 
which rendered invalid almost all the regulations made under the Act, and the latter provided 
for compulsory licensing of dealers in used and reconstructed motor vehicles, and in second-hand 
motor car parts and accessories. 


Frequent flooding of the Hunter River Valley in recent years led to a stopgap measure 
with limited usefulness as a counter to floods. This was the Hunter Valley Flood Mitigation 
Bill* which aimed to give effect to recommendations of a committee set up in March last year 
to report on the problem. The recommendations were for the construction and maintenance 
of levee banks and the dredging of the river; the cost was to be shared by the N.S.W. Govern- 
ment, the Hunter Valley Conservation Trust, and, where applicable, by the local councils. 


The Premier, Mr. Cahill, announced in Parliament that a Joint Committee of both Houses 
had been set up to review the working of the Commonwealth Constitution. It consists of 
eight members of the Assembly, four of the Council, and a chairman who is the Attorney-General, 
Minister for Justice and Vice-President of the Executive Council, Mr. R. R. Downing, M.L.C. 
The eight chosen from the Assembly comprise four Labor, two Liberal and two Country Party 
members. 


Administration 


Three matters affecting State administration received wide publicity. These were the 
Sheahan-Finlay and Lewis affairs described in the last issue of this Chronicle, and the Goossens 
case, : 


194 ge, 31 Aug. 1956. 
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Sir Eugene Goossens held the two positions of Director of the N.S.W. Conservatorium of 
Music, and Conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, the former appointment being made 
by the N.S.W. Public Service Board, the latter, jointly by the N.S.W. Government, the Council 
of the City of Sydney and the A.B.C. After being convicted of a customs offence and fined 
the maximum penalty of £100,* Sir Eugene resigned both positions, thereby relieving his joint 
employers of an awkward decision, but causing widespread dismay in musical circles. The 
two positions have now been separated; Sir Bernard Heinze has been appointed Director of the 
Conservatorium, the other position has not yet been filled. 


The other two administrative controversies provided the Opposition parties with material 
which they used during the election to support their allegations of maladministration and 
political interference under the Labor Government. In the first the Attorney-General, Mr. 
W. I. Sheahan, was attacked by Mr. Finlay S.M. for being instrumental in securing the with- 
drawal of a police charge against one of his constituents who was also a nephew. Cabinet refused 
to appoint a Royal Commission, while the Public Service Board’s proposal to carry out its own 
enquiry was attacked on the grounds that it had no power to interview a Minister of the Crown 
and that by questioning a magistrate the independence of the judiciary would be undermined. 


The General Elections 


With the Lewis and Finlay affairs as an immediate background the Premier decided to 
hold the general elections on 3 March, having been prevented from holding them in the previous 
November by the Federal elections being set for 10 December.? Mr. Cahill was undoubtedly 
disappointed when the Treasurer announced that there would be no cut in the allocation for 
State works,® as he had probably hoped to be able to campaign, as he had done with considerable 
success in 1953, on the fear of increasing unemployment due to the economic policies of the 
Federal Government. He needed this to smother the recurring rumours of corruption in party 
circles, usurpation of power by the Public Service Board, and the open civil war within the 
N.S.W. branch of the Australian Labor Party. Instead he pointed to the disunity of the State 
Liberal Party with its three successive leaders in the last Parliament, and to the length of 
experience enjoyed by the current Administration during a period of prosperity. He was, 
furthermore, able to maintain a semblance of unity within the State Parliamentary Party 
because of the frequent reports of his lack of support for Dr. Evatt. 


In his policy speech Mr. Cahill promised among other things to make housing a “hot 
priority’’, to engage consultants to advise on the development of N.S.W. government railways, 
to grant contracts for the building of two arterial roads in Sydney, to extend dam construction 
and the building of hospitals and schools, to modernise the arbitration system and to set up 
a committee of constitutional, political and other experts to examine the desirability and 
practicability of preparing a bill to preserve essential rights and freedoms. 


The last was in answer to the Leader of the Opposition’s Bill of Rights, which he wanted 
incorporated in the N.S.W. Constitution.® These rights were to include freedom of religion 
(an appeal to the Protestant vote); freedom of opinion, expression and speech (an attack on 
the censorship provisions of the Obscene and Indecent Publications Act); no compulsory 
unionism; equality before the law, and impartiality in its administration (a reference to the 
Sheahan-Finlay incident); the right of property, including prohibition of arbitrary resumption 
(a hint of the lack of wisdom in resumption planned by the Cumberland County Council); no 
socialisation without a referendum; and the ending of political appointments to the Public 
Service. 

In his policy speech! Mr. Morton also dealt with dam construction, railways and improve- 
ments in transport. He advocated the repeal of the Compulsory Unionism Act, the “‘cleaning 
up” of the Sydney City Council, and a change in its method of election; the establishment of a 
Ministry of Development and Decentralisation; the abolition of Proportional Representation 


6Sydney Morning Herald, 15 March 1956, p. 1. , 
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for local government elections, and a reversion to the former system; the placing of the 
Education Department under the control of a body completely divorced from the Public 


Service Board. 


Because of the failure of the Opposition parties to agree on a common election programme, 
the policy of the Country Party was stated separately from that of the Liberals.44_ Mr. Bruxner 
concentrated on a ‘‘new dynamic deal” on transport and stressed the need for increased alloca- 
tions of funds for country roads and railways so that lower freight rates could result. He also 
undertook to increase the subsidy for rural power extensions, and to review unfinished public 
works, especially those for water conservation. He declared that the Country Party was 
definitely prepared to enter a coalition government with the Liberal Party. 


Of the Sydney daily newspapers, all were anti-Labor in their editorial policy. The Sydney 
Morning Herald gave a reasonably calm outline of the need for the change of government, 
pointing out the deficiencies of the Cahill Government. The Daily Telegraph ran a series of 
openly biassed articles against the Government. The Sun, tiring of the weak effort being made 
by Mr. Morton, decided in the last week to try and win the election for him. It ran a series 
of attacks on the Government which were a mixture of fact, distortion and hearsay. 


Religious affiliations played an important part in this election. The Catholic Weekly,” 
which is not an official organ of the Roman Catholic Church, warned the daily press that the 
policy of hate and distortion being waged against the Government could quite easily backfire 
and hold wavering votes for Labor. Furthermore, it asked its readers to take a balanced view 
of the elections and implied that the return of Labor was in the Catholic interest.1* 


Church of England circles came out openly in support of the overthrow of the Cahill 
Government in an editorial in the Anglican, an unofficial organ circulated in the Archdiocese 
of Sydney. The Anglican does not have a very large subscription list but the editorial reached 
a far wider audience by being reprinted in the Daily Telegraph two days before polling date. 


The Labor Party lost five seats to the Liberals and one to the Country Party, one to an 
Independent but gained one from Independent Labor. The final figures were:— 


Party Votes Per Cent. 
ATSDR Sa eve se Pie 810,793 48.16 
Independent Labor oe: 24,818 1.49 
Communist ay e 26,257 1.53 
Liberal .. oy x 608,303 36.14 
Country .. a he 170,957 10.16 
Independent = Ae 42,229 2.46 


One surprise of the election was the success of an uncommitted Independent, Mr. Purdue, 
in the ‘‘blue ribbon’’ Labor seat of Waratah in Newcastle. Mr. Cameron, the former member, 
had retired from the previous Parliament. Part of Mr. Purdue’s popularity was attributed to 
the fact that he had formerly been Lord Mayor of Newcastle. Another surprise was the hard 
fight the official Labor Party had to win back the “‘blue ribbon” seat of Hartley in the western 
coalfields. 


Disappointments also came to the Opposition side. One metropolitan electorate, Ryde, 
was held by Labor in a straight contest by 42 votes. Two others, North Sydney and Concord, 
went to Labor on the distribution of several hundred Communist preferences. A further surprise 


to the Opposition was their failure to win the four country seats of Mudgee, Liverpool Plains, 
Dubbo and Young. 


A factor in the loss of electoral support for Labor, after the high tide of the 1953 election, 
was Roman Catholicism. The electorates which swung most seem to have been those in which 
there were large groups of Protestant middle-class voters. Where the Labor candidate was 
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known to be actively anti-‘‘Movement’”’, his position changed little from the previous election. 
An exception to this was the electorate of Hurstville held by Mr. C. R. Evatt, a brother of Dr. 
H. V. Evatt, where there is a strong Catholic vote against this Protestant Labor member. 
However, the Labor Government retained office. Mr. Morton appeared unable to capitalise 
on a favourable situation and gave an impression of complacency, and that he thought an 
Opposition win was inevitable. 


State of the Parties 


Opposition defeat at the general elections re-opened the old breach between Liberal and 
Country Parties, and within the Liberal Party. Mr. Robson’s desire for an election pact with 
the Country Party to avoid triangular contests in the four rural electorates of Dubbo, Liverpool 
Plains, Mudgee and Young had, in part, been responsible for his deposition as Leader last year. 
One section of the Liberal Party, feeling the Country Party no longer furthered farm interests, 
sought to win all seats by opposing both parties; the other, a fairly strong one, opposed three- 
cornered fights. 


First intimation of these rifts came with the decision of the State President of the Liberal 
Party, Mr. Lyle Moore, not to seek re-election. Mr. Moore had played a leading part in 
preventing an agreement between the Opposition parties to avoid triangular contests. An 
executive decision by the N.S.W. Liberal Party immediately after the general elections sought 
closer understanding with the Country Party including an offer of a merger. This offer was 
rejected by the Country Party, which reaffirmed its decision to regard itself as a separate entity. 
Meanwhile the State Parliamentary Leader of the Country Party announced his intention of 
retiring at the expiration of the present Parliament. 


Disunity and recrimination among the Opposition were dwarfed by the intense struggle 
for power between rival elements for control of the N.S.W. branch of the A.L.P. Mr. J. T. 
Kane, the Assistant Secretary, and Mr. F. P. Rooney, the Northern District organiser, were 
charged by opponents of the industrial groups with being improperly associated with a faked 
““ How to Vote ”’ ticket at the annual State Conference. In reply to demands for their removal 
however, the industrial group-controlled State Executive expressed full confidence in them. 
Though Evatt supporters had had striking gains in the Eastern Metropolitan zone in securing 
the majority of delegates to the State Conference, the industrial group were countering by 
forming new branches dominated by their supporters. There was a truce during the election 
period. But when the Labor Party managed to scrape up sufficient numbers to form a new 
Government, the truce ended—or at least the fight came out into the open again. 


The industrial groups secured their first major victory for some time when they gained 
control of the Transport Workers’ Union. Shortly after this the Labour Unions Industrial 
Organisation was formed at a meeting of one hundred trade union officials from twenty trade 
unions, with an executive composed of leading industrial groupers. 


18 April was the expected date upon which the Federal Executive was to begin its enquiry 
into the N.S.W. branch. Nothing came of a rumour that Mr. Cahill would satisfy anti-groupers 
by giving Messrs. Kane and Rooney State Government positions, and from now on the industrial 
groupers seem to have committed a number of tactical errors. In the first place they began 
a purge of anti-group elements which ended in a fiasco when the Disputes Committee could 
not be found on the night set down for the hearings. 


Meanwhile the anti-group unions and the A.L.P. Steering Committee issued a manifesto 
entitled ‘Challenge to Labour’. A virulent polemic against the industrial groups, it warned 
that the A.L.P. was divided within itself and was “‘losing its identity as the driving radical force 
in Australian political life because its thinking is being paralysed by those within its ranks 
who possess a pathological fear of the word Socialism”’. 


14Details of the following disputes are to be found in the files of the Sydney Morning Herald 
1 March-June 1956. 
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The State Executive’ warned the Federal Executive not to interfere in the affairs of 
N.S.W. and issued a manifesto of its own calling upon the Federal Executive to respect 
“he constitutional and democratic rights of the N.S.W. Labor Party”. The Federal Executive, 
after hearing preliminary evidence, decided to conduct a full-scale investigation into the 
administration of the N.S.W. branch. State Executive stipulations regarding the conduct of 
the enquiry were rejected outright as infringements of Federal supremacy, and the Federal 
Executive stated it would decide on conditions as the enquiry proceeded. The upshot of the 
enquiry was that the Federal Executive referred the question to the Federal Conference at a 
special meeting. At the same time the State Executive was directed to postpone its annual 
Conference. The Premier made some show of defying this directive but, with at least sixteen 
M’s.L.A. open supporters of the Federal Executive, he was forced finally to accept it and 
postpone the Conference. 

The assertion that any decision of the Federal Conference which violated A.L.P. rules 
would not be accepted by the State Executive was a last desperate move to stave off disaster; 
an attempt was also made to show that the special Federal Conference was not called in 
conformity with party rules. 


The Federal Conference referred the dispute back to the Federal Executive, which dismissed 
the N.S.W. Executive by an eleven to one majczity (Mr. Colbourne dissenting). The expected 
resistance of the old State Executive crumbled as a majority favoured acceptance. There 
was no split in the Parliamentary Party, particularly as both Federal and State Labor members 
were granted immunity from pre-selection ballots until the 1957 Conference—the 1956 Conference 
being held over for twelve months. A new “‘balanced’’ Executive, comprising ten anti-groupers, 
eleven moderates and eleven groupers, plus the five parliamentary members, was elected. 


All ardent groupers on the old Executive were replaced by more moderate elements. 
Mr. Colbourne and Mr. Kane were allowed to continue for the time being, even though the 
future of both Mr. Kane and Mr. Rooney was now believed to be in jeopardy. The Parlia- 
mentary Party, as expected, backed the new Executive and Mr. Kane complained that Mr. 
Cahill was guilty of duplicity. The anti-groupers were successful in electing Mr. Ormonde 
and Mr. Oliver, two Evatt supporters, as Vice-Presidents. The anti-group section eliminated 
Mr. Kane by not reappointing him when his term expired on 30 June. A move for Mr. Kane 
to continue until the next annual Conference was defeated. 


Local Government 


The transfer of certain powers to the Cumberland County Council, proposed by the Minister 
for Local Government, Mr. Renshaw, was opposed by a Local Government Conference comprising 
delegates from 32 councils within the County of Cumberland area which met in Sydney in 
mid-January. Mr. Renshaw had given the councils until 23 January to appeal against the 
transfers. The councils wished to retain those powers dealing with the development of hotels, 
transport terminals, drive-in theatres and bulk oil terminals; development on and adjacent 
to main and country roads; development of commercial premises and shops. The meeting 
approved the transfer to the C.C.C. of other powers dealing with the control of the development 
of television stations, broadcasting transmitters, relay stations, aerodromes and airports, but 
considered that these powers must be exercised in consultation with the local council. Any 
disagreement would then be referred to the Minister for a final decision. The Chairman of the 
Cumberland County Council said some of Mr. Renshaw’s proposals were controversial and were 
not sought by the C.C.C. An enquiry into the objections was held by the Local Government 
Department. 

J.E.B. 
VICTORIA 


: lt was a long political winter in Victoria in 1956, and most State politicians were able to 
enjoy the benefits of six months seasonal unemployment. It was a hard winter too. The 
price of gas was increased by four per cent.!_ In July, public hospital fees were doubled, and 
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a new income test excluded from the public wards all those whose net income was much over 
the basic wage.? Water rates rose at the end of July;? and the Premier was forecasting further 
rises in rail and tram fares, gas prices and electricity tariffs in the middle of August.4 During 
the same period half a million Victorians received two quarterly cost-of-living pay increases 
totalling twelve shillings. And for a minority it was a particularly depressing winter. At a 
compulsory referendum, preceded by a suspiciously dull campaign, sixty per cent. of Victorian 


voters supported the proposal to retain present hotel trading hours, and opposed the suggestion 
that they be extended till 10 p.m.é 


After a busy Spring session in 1955, Parliament adjourned on 1 December to allow members 
the vicarious pleasure of participating in the Federal election campaign.? It re-assembled on 


10 April, for a short Autumn session. And then on 30 May adjourned again until the end 
of August. 


Government leaders used the long intermissions to travel abroad. Early in the year the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. G. Rylah) crossed to New Zealand to investigate off-the-course betting. 
He reported favourably to Cabinet on the scheme when he returned.* On 30 May the Premier 
(Mr. H. E. Bolte) left on a ten-weeks trip to America and Britain to advertise the tourist 
attractions and industrial advantages of the State, and to try to entice overseas capital.® He 
returned just in time to lead the Victorian delegation to the special Premiers’ Conference called 
on 16 August by the Acting Prime Minister (Sir Arthur Fadden) to consider the problem of 
inflation. At that Conference the Victorian Government refused to co-operate in the Common- 
wealth’s scheme under which the States would abandon quarterly cost-of-living adjustments 
in return for Commonwealth assistance with price control.!® 


Autumn Session 


During the short Autumn session the Legislative Assembly sat on seventeen days and the 
Legislative Council on twelve days only. The Government introduced 58 bills, 49 of which 
were passed during the session. Of the nine bills held over, three (the Marriage (Property) 
Bill, the Maintenance Bill and the Marriage (Amendment) Bill) were referred to the Statute 
Law Revision Committee. Two others (the Electoral Bill and the Juries Bill) were left to 
mature quietly. The remaining four ran into trouble. The Police Offences (Cruelty to Animals) 
Bill and the Marketing of Primary Products (Egg and Egg Pulp) Bill seem likely to lapse mainly 
because of Country Party opposition. The Freedom of the City of Melbourne Bill and the 
National Parks Bill also got into difficulties because of combined A.L.P. and Country Party 
opposition, but they are expected to pass, after amendment, during the next session. 


The majority of bills passed by Parliament were of a departmental and amending character, 
or dealt with local government affairs. But the Government also introduced legislation to 
increase the salaries of the judiciary and the senior members of the Public Service. It acted 
to control the activities of estate agents (Estate Agents Act) and private detectives (Process 
Servers and Inquiry Agents Act). 


The Penal Reform Bill, introduced in the previous session, was passed with all-party support. 
It provided for probation as an alternative in some cases to imprisonment, the abolition of 
indeterminate sentences, and the introduction of a parole system. The Government was 
criticised by the Opposition for not also advocating the abolition of capital punishment and 
flogging, and adequate financial provision for prisoners’ dependents. An encouraging start 
was made in the reform of the State’s penal system when a psychiatric clinic, intended primarily 
for the treatment of sex offenders, was opened at Pentridge Gaol in April." 
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A Medical (Registration) Bill, which gave the Medical Board of Victoria the discretionary 
power to allow alien doctors to practise, also passed with the support of all parties." 


Opposed Legislation 


The Government’s experience with other bills was less happy. The combined opposition 
in the Upper House of the A.L.P., the Country Party and the Anti-Communist Labor Party 
forced the Government to amend the insignificant Freedom of the City of Melbourne Bill. The 
Government then decided to hold it over till the next session, in the hope of a compromise 
with the Country Party.15 The Government also met strong opposition from the A.L.P. over 
the Stamps (Amendment) Bill which proposed to free the new private savings banks from the 
obligation of paying stamp duty, and so bring them into line with the Commonwealth and 
State Savings Banks.!® In the Legislative Assembly the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. John 
Cain) forced a division on the formal motion to introduce the bill as an indication of his party’s 
hostility to the measure. Labor speakers accused the Government of a conspiracy with the 
Commonwealth Government to grant special privileges to the private banks, and of trying to 
undermine the position of the State Savings Bank. The Government defended the measure 
on the grounds that it provided fair banking competition, and would allow the new private 
banks to make additional funds available for home building and other purposes. The bill was 
passed with the support of the Country Party. 


Traffic Reform 


The Government met its most serious difficulties in its attempt to set up a central traffic 
authority. The Road Traffic Bill proposed a central traffic regulating commission of three 
permanent members (representing the Chief Commissioner of Police, the Country Roads Board 
and the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works) to formulate and administer uniform 
traffic regulations for the whole State.17_ The A.L.P. opposed the measure on the grounds that 
the commission was too small, and that it had the right to delegate discretionary powers to 
municipal councils, the Metropolitan Board, the Country Roads Board, the Transport Regulation 
Board and the police—‘‘bodies that have fallen down on the job [of regulating traffic] in the 
past’, as the member for Carlton (Mr. D. Lovegrove) put it.18 It passed with the support 
of the Country Party. 


The Government’s second traffic measure, the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 
Bill, was not so fortunate.1® The bill was one of the major measures of the session. It proposed 
to establish the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works as central traffic engineering 
authority, with power to construct declared main roads, bridges, tunnels and by-passes, to 
maintain the foreshore, and to levy special rates for these purposes. Introducing the bill, the 
Minister for Public Works (Sir Thomas Maltby) maintained that Melbourne’s present traffic 
chaos demanded immediate action, and that the Metropolitan Board had the organisation and 
facilities to administer traffic engineering, and the confidence of the municipal councils as well. 


The bill was publicly criticised by the Chairman of the Melbourne City Council General 
Purposes and Legislative Committee (Councillor F. W. Thomas) because the Metropolitan Board’s 
new powers would almost convert it into a Melbourne County Council.2° In the Assembly it 
was attacked by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Cain) as ‘‘a fraud on the outer 
municipalities”. He said the bill had been introduced on behalf of the City Development 
Association, which wanted to preserve ‘“‘the Golden Mile” at the expense of ratepayers and 
suburban councils. Money should not be spent in this way, he said, while houses remained 
unsewered and roads unmade. The Country Party also opposed the measure. Its Leader 
(Sir Herbert Hyland) said it was unfair to outer municipalities, and it would involve the Country 
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Roads Board in additional work which would reduce its capacity to serve country areas. The 
Government should withdraw the bill for amendment, he suggested. 


The Government took the hint. Continued Country Party opposition in the Legislative 
Council could have defeated the bill. The Minister for Public Works (Sir Thomas Maltby) 
attended a special meeting of the Parliamentary Country Party. It was then announced that 
the Country Party had agreed to support the bill, amended to exclude the Country Roads 
Board from responsibility for construction work.*!_ It then passed both Houses despite continued 
opposition from the A.L.P. 


Opposition Bill 


Early in the session the Opposition attempted to exploit its comparatively strong position 
in the Upper House and introduced a Hire-Purchase Bill, aimed at limiting interest rates on 
hire-purchase dealings to six per cent., and controlling the activities of ‘snide operators”.2? 
It received support ‘“‘in principle” from the Country Party at the second reading stage, but 
was opposed by the Government on the grounds that it was a matter of current Federal 
concern. Following discussions between the Government and the Country Party, the bill was 
then reported out. 


Housing 


In the Spring session the Government had passed a Home Finance Act to provide 
guaranteed loans through the State Savings Bank up to 95 per cent. on houses not exceeding 
£4,500 in value.28 The Act proved abortive when the State Savings Bank, because of limited 
funds and increased demands, was forced to actually reduce its loans for home building.24 A 
second Home Finance Act was passed in the Autumn session to set up a Trust, guaranteed 
by the Government, which could borrow from the State Savings Bank and, it was hoped, from 
other institutions, and lend to home buyers, under the terms of the first Act.2° The Trust 
began operating in July, with an initial bank of £500,000 on loan from the State Savings Bank.?® 


Early in August the Acting Premier (Mr. Rylah) released the 60,000-word report of the 
Royal Commission on the Housing Acts of Victoria and the Administration of the Housing 
Commission. The Commission had been previously set up by the Government under the chair- 
manship of Mr. A. J. Moir, assisted by Mr. E. L. Woodward. It sat for 44 days and heard 112 
witnesses. In its final summing up the Commission reported: ‘‘We believe that two fundamental 
conclusions underlie all the findings which are made in this report. The first is that in the 
physical, constructional side of its work, the Housing Commission has done a good job. The 
second is that on the human side the Commission has missed many important opportunities.” 
It recommended the overall averaging of Housing Commission rents, the retention of the rental 
rebate system, an immediate review of all economic rents, the modification of building standards 
to enable the Commission to build more houses, the planning of slum reclamation by an authority 
other than the Housing Commission, and greater emphasis on the social aspects of housing 


problems.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


During the Winter recess the Government also received the report of the three-member 
Juvenile Delinquency Advisory Committee, chaired by Mr. Justice Barry. This Committee 
recommended the early appointment of a Youth Authority to control juvenile delinquency and 
child welfare, the immediate raising of the school leaving age to fifteen, and later to sixteen, 
new training establishments and clinics for problem children, more probation officers, adequate 
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State support for youth clubs and the abolition of whipping for youths under the age of sixteen. 
The Committee said that a punitive approach to juvenile delinquents was undesirable and. 


certain to be unsuccessful. 28 
CB: 


QUEENSLAND 
The State Election 


The Electoral Districts Act of 1949 provides for the division of Queensland into four zones: 
Metropolitan, South-Eastern (the coastal and sub-coastal districts northwards nearly to Mackay), 
Northern (north coastal, Atherton Tableland, and the Peninsula), and Western. Representation 
of each zone is specified by the Act, and a different electoral quota was then calculated for each 
zone. For the 1956 election the situation was as follows: 


Zone Seats Quota Enrolment 
Metropolitan a 24 10,795 301,874 
South-Eastern me 28 9,373 291,991 
Northern .. 6 13 7,696 111,602 
Western .. 3 10 4,613 52,410 


At the rising of Parliament party representation was as follows: 


Zone A.L.P. Ind. Lab. N.Q. Lab. ) PM C. Bi Ind. 
Metropolitan aL 16 1 ~ 7 — 
South-Eastern .. 14 — — 1 13 _- 
Northern .. sits 9 ——— 1 — 2 1 
Western aa 10 = —- --- — — 


In the Assembly the Liberals and the Country Party form a single combined Opposition. 
For electoral purposes a working agreement was reached to prevent vote-splitting, as no 
preferential voting is provided for. This left the metropolis and most of the important country 
towns and cities to the Liberals. In all 161 candidates were nominated: Labor 69, Liberal 36, 
Country Party 32, Liberal-Country Party joint endorsement 3, Communists 8, North Queensland 
Labor 2, Independents 11. Six seats were left uncontested: Labor one, Liberal two, Country 
Party three. 


Despite the handicap of being out of office since 1932 and the big majority against it, the 
Opposition was confident of making considerable progress. Its policy was presented in two 
sections by the Leaders of the two parties, Mr. G. F. R. Nicklin (Country Party) and Mr. K. J. 
Morris (Liberal). Emphasis was placed upon housing, education, industrial relations, rural 
development and promises of considerable improvement in administration. Mr. Morris also 
gave considerable time to the dangers of Left-wing infiltration of Labor, and both promised 
improved liquor laws and expressed unqualified opposition to off-the-course betting. The slogan 
was ‘‘It’s time for a change’. Labor promised a continuance of the developments already 


begun, a formula that had served it well in the past. The party avoided all mention of liquor 
and starting-price betting. 


The campaign was vigorous and in some electorates heated, with the Opposition waging 
its most extensive and expensive campaign for some years. As the result of the Labor-in- 
Politics Convention, the threat of a split in Labor was averted for the time being at least. 


On the whole, despite the apparent apathy of electors, the Opposition appeared to gain 
some ground. Its first set-back came with the promulgation of the Little Budget. Even a 
visit by Mr. Menzies, usually a good vote-catcher in this State, failed to regain all the lost 
ground. Doubts about the ability and lack of experience of the Opposition proved a further 
major hurdle. The final set-back came with the intervention of the Council of Churches. Early 
in the campaign a “Ban the Betting Shops’’ Committee had been established to bring pressure 
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on individual candidates. In the last week the Council began to issue advertisements urging 
a vote against the Gair Government because of its alleged involvement with liquor and betting 
interests. The Presbyterian Church withdrew in protest from the Council and Labor gained 
much ground. 


A week before the election all commentators expected some loss of Labor seats, the only 
exception being the Premier, who forecast no change. The election supported his judgment; 
while the Labor majorities were cut in almost all seats, only one seat was lost, while another 
‘was regained from Independent Labor. 


Actual polling figures were as follows, for the major parties, including uncontested seats: 


Zone Labor Liberal Country Party 
Votes Seats Votes Seats Votes Seats 
Metropolitan 150,027 eK 126127 wt — a 
South-Eastern 107,990 14 29,362 iL 81,491 13 
Northern 52,652 9 11,597 — 24,151 2 
Western 27,388 9 1,329 — 16,932 1 
Total 338,057 49 167,415 8 122,574 16 


Two northern seats were won by an Independent and a member of the North Queensland 
Labor Party. 


With adjustments to the totals to take account of the uncontested seats the final totals were: 


Party Total Gh Seats 
ATE. cf a = 360,069 50.54 49 
I.-C, P. ot ag 2 329,626 46.26 24 
Others a ae . 22,797 3.20 2 


The Triennial Labor-in-Politics Convention 


All indications pointed to a headlong clash between the political and industrial wings of 
the movement. In 1953 at Rockhampton the former had won easily, but this year at Mackay 
the industrial wing controlled a majority of the delegates, who comprised 75 from the branches 
and 59 from the unions. The trend became clear on the opening day when the political section 
lost control of all committees of the Convention. This was emphasised when the Convention 
overwhelmingly supported the industrial ticket in choosing the eleven delegates to the Queens- 
land Central Executive, that is approximately one-fifth of the total membership of the Q.C.E., 
the remainder being appointed by the unions. Parliamentary representation was decreased 
from, five to three; of the 1953 delegates three members of the Legislative Assembly, including 
two Cabinet Ministers, were defeated, and another to fall was Mr. C. R. Muhldorf, Vice-President 
of the Q.C.E. and delegate from the State Service Union. Following this the political section 
decided not to submit nominations for delegates to either the Federal Conference or the Federal 
Executive, even the Premier, Mr. V. C. Gair, withdrawing his candidature. In addition, despite 
the strong support of the Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Walsh, a motion for the establishment of an 
organised force within the movement to fight Communism was defeated on the ground that 
it was only an attempt to restore the groups. 


The real battle arose out of the three weeks leave issue, which had been sent to the 
Convention by the Q.C.E., after Cabinet and Parliamentary Caucus had refused to accept a 
direction for its immediate implementation. No opposition was offered by the political wing 
to the original resolution setting up the longer period as an objective, but when an amendment 
was moved ordering the necessary amendment of the Arbitration Act at once, the Premier 
objected strenuously, insisting that Convention had no constitutional right to direct the 
Parliamentary Party in the timing of the implementation of any proposal. Responsible govern- 
ment would be rendered impossible if the decisions of any party in Parliament became subject 
to review by an outside body other than the electorate. He received strong support from 
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Mr. Duggan and Mr. Walsh. The opposite view was expressed by Mr. J. Egerton, who 
declared that Convention would not presume to direct the Government but it would presume 
to direct the parliamentary representatives of the A.L.P. The Premier’s protest failed, for an 
amendment was carried directing him to include the proposal in his policy speech and bring 
down the necessary amendment in the first session of Parliament. 


The Premier left the hall saying he would have to consider his position, and it was 
rumoured he intended to resign. Mr. Duggan and Mr. McCathie refused to support any 
complete resignation of Cabinet. Discussions took place between the Premier and an industrial 
committee. No result was announced and apparently both the resolution and the protest were 
allowed to stand. However in some subsequent resolutions phrases directing the political wing 
to act were quietly dropped. Although the industrial wing appeared to expect the resolution 
to be obeyed, the Premier did not include any promise in his policy speech. 


The Central Executive 


Control of the Q.C.E. by the industrial wing was emphasised in the selection of the inner 
executive. Parliamentarians included are the Premier, Deputy Premier and Dr. F. Dittmer, 
but the last two were regarded rather as industrial delegates. When a vacancy occurred on 
the Q.C.E. through the death of its President, Mr. H. Boland (Queensland General Secretary 
of the A.W.U.), an industrial delegate was selected instead of Mr. E. J. Walsh, who had headed 
the list of the candidates defeated at Convention. 


The Cabinet 


The Parliamentary Caucus re-elected all the retiring Cabinet. Three portfolios were 
re-allotted, with Mr. Foley going from Lands to Mines, Mr. Hilton from Works and Housing 
to Lands, and Mr. McCathie to Works and Housing, taking with him the Department of 
Immigration. Rumours that Mr. Duggan might go to the Treasury were abruptly ended when 
the Premier announced that Mr. Duggan would remain with Transport because of the difficult 
financial position of the State railways. Mr. Walsh (Treasurer) became third in seniority. 
When Mr. Foley resigned because of the verdict of the Royal Commission on Land Leases, his 
place was taken by Mr. L. F. L. Diplock, a former Inspector of Schools, who took the portfolio 
of Education, Mr. G. H. Devries moving to Mines. 


Royal Commission on Land Leases 


Rumours of maladministration in the Lands Department were met by the promise of the 
Premier to institute an enquiry as soon as definite charges were presented, and when Senator 
Ian Wood declared in the Federal Parliament that graziers were being forced to pay sums 
varying from £2,000 to £10,000 to secure the renewals of leases, Mr. Gair at once took steps to 
set up a Royal Commission. Mr. Justice Townley of the Supreme Court was appointed. 
Senator Wood refused to appear and Mr. E. Evans, Country Party M.L.A. for Mirani, admitted 
that his remarks in the Assembly had been based on rumours, not personal knowledge. 


Mr. R. J. J. Bukowski (Queensland President of the A.W.U.) also admitted no personal 
knowledge. Information had come to him from an A.W.U. organiser, Mr. Edgar Williams, 
who had received it from Mr. V. R. Creighton, Chairman of the Land Administration Board. 
Mr. Creighton was summoned to appear, and he gave details of a number of administrative 
matters which appeared to him to give ground for suspicion. The next witness was Mr. T. A. 
Foley, Lands Minister, and during his cross-examination it was alleged that he had solicited 
£1,000 for party funds from Mr. F. M. Bell, a grazier, “in return for a grant or favourable 
consideration of a grant of a stud lease’. Mr. Foley denied it but Mr. Bell from the witness 
stand insisted the story was true, and produced some documents in support. Judge Townley 
suspended the hearing of Mr. Foley and after Mr. Bell’s evidence submitted an interim report 
to the Premier. Following police enquiries, the matter was referred to Mr. J. S. Hutcheon, 
Leader of the Queensland Bar, for an opinion, as a result of which it was decided to proceed 
against Mr. Foley on a criminal charge, before a magistrate. Mr. Foley had been suspended 
from his duties of Lands Minister at his own request. 
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The magistrate, Mr. M. Hickey, found Mr. Foley not guilty, but not before another 
sensation. Mr. Bell’s counsel sought to have Mr. Justice Philp admitted as a witness to give 
evidence of a conversation with Mr. Bell immediately after the alleged demand, but Mr. Hickey 
refused. When the Commission re-opened, the examination of Mr. Foley was continued, and 
then Judge Townley decided to hear the evidence of Judge Philp. Mr. Foley was reinstated 
as Lands Minister, and also engaged in the campaign for his seat, Belyando, which he won with 
an increased majority in a smaller poll than in 1953. 


The Commissioner found Mr. Foley guilty of corrupt conduct in soliciting a bribe from 
Mr. Bell and on two counts in relation to the Dutton River pastoral holding, even though he also 
found that no money had passed to the Minister. Mr. Foley immediately tendered his resignation 
from the Cabinet. As Chairman of the Land Administration Board Mr. Creighton was not 
subject to dismissal according to the rules of the Public Service; he was removable only after a 
resolution of the Assembly. In the meantime he was suspended from duty. In August the 
necessary resolution was adopted, after a debate which raised many issues to be considered 
in the next Chronicle. 


The Shearing Dispute 


In November the Arbitration Court reduced the prosperity loading for shearers, resulting 
in a ten per cent. wage reduction, to be effective from 1 January. The A.W.U. at first took 
no definite action, declaring that it was a matter for the shearers themselves, but Mr. Bukowski 
declared he would not shear at the new rates. The shearers took the stand that the award 
set up a minimum and not a compulsory rate, and that most employers had in fact been paying 
above the award rate; hence they refused to work unless paid the old rate. The United 
Graziers’ Association affirmed that the award of the Court must be accepted. Shearers were 
brought in from other States, newcomers were trained, and graziers and their families formed 
volunteer teams. 


On 17 February the Court declared that an unauthorised strike was in progress and issued 
an order restraining the A.W.U. from encouraging its continuance. On 27 February the Disputes 
Committee of the Trades and Labour Council placed a black ban on wool shorn in new rate 
sheds. The Worker published lists of such sheds and later the Trades and Labour Council 
produced a mimeographed list of such sheds. Country Life challenged the accuracy of the 
lists, but refused to publish its own lists, alleging fear of victimisation. The Worker had already 
given a prominent place to a list of names of new rate shearers and other workers at Oakwood, 
a large property in the Charleville district, causing such workers to depart lest they be called 
scabs. Considerable friction developed between old and new rate shearers, especially in the 
south-west, where grazier resistance appeared weakest. 


In March a truckload of “‘black’’ wool was sent around Brisbane and at all stores members 
of the Storemen and Packers’ Union refused to handle it. All were promptly dismissed, and 
largely as a result the April series of wool sales was cancelled. Some three weeks later the 
storemen and packers returned to work but not to handle “black’”’ wool, graziers in the mean- 
time having made special arrangements for storage. Railwaymen were refusing to handle 
“black”? wool, but graziers were bringing it in by road. 

Graziers continued to press the Arbitration Court for penalties against the A.W.U. On 
30 March the Court fined an A.W.U. organiser £75 for contravening the Court order of 
17 February and on 6 April Mr. Bukowski and Mr. Boland were each similarly fined £100. 


The graziers were continuing the fight to train shearing teams and the longer the dispute 
went on the more success they appeared to have. Shearers’ meetings placed a black ban on 
the United Graziers’ Co-operative Shearing Company and on Graziers’ Co-operative, while the 
graziers promised preference in future employment to new rate shearers. The U.G.A. obtained 
from the Court the deletion of the clause granting preference to A.W.U. shearers. The U.G.A. 
also sought the deregistration of the A.W.U. 


The Government stated from the beginning that the matter was one for the Court and 
refused to intervene, other than to try to keep the dispute confined to shearing. But Labor 
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M’s.LA. consistently affirmed that no strike existed; since no contracts had been signed men 
could not be compelled to accept work. Wool was allowed to accumulate in trucks and at 
sidings even though the railways were losing £100,000 a month in freights. 


By the end of June, despite several conferences, both inside and outside the Court, the 
dispute showed no signs of coming to an end. 


Other Industrial Troubles 


The Electrical Trades Union rejected an employers’ offer of some increase in wages, but 
then decided to return to the Court, as the employers had admitted the union’s claim had some 
merit. This time greater care was taken with the plaint, and officials from other States 
presented comparative figures of wages. An acceptable formula was then worked out by the 
Court. This was also applied to other disputes, for example in the railways and metal trades. 


A.A.M. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The State election in S.A. was held on 3 March 1956 and resulted in the Liberal and 
Country League Government under Mr. Playford retaining office with a virtually unchanged 
majority. 

There were a number of factors which added more than usual interest to the election. In 
the first place the Playford Government had been in office continually since 1938, and it was 
reasonable to expect that apart from other considerations the pendulum must begin to swing. 
That Labor well understood the significance of this consideration is indicated by the adoption, 
as their principal slogan, of ‘‘It’s time for a change’. 


The second factor which added interest to the election was that it was the first to be 
fought under the new boundaries discussed in the first issue of this Journal. Although the 
redistribution did not eliminate the two-to-one country to city framework of the electorates, 
it was generally held to benefit the A.L.P. In particular the party had high hopes of winning 
the marginal city seats of Unley and Torrens. 


Thirdly, the advent of the Anti-Communist Labor Party on the scene for the first time 
in a State election created widespread uncertainty. Although its strength in the December 
election for the House of Representatives was too dispersed to affect the result, it was felt that 
the larger number of electorates concerned in the State contest might permit the party to exert 


a greater influence. Moreover their advent on the scene added an element of bitterness unusual 
in S.A. politics. 


The position of the parties before and after the election was as follows: 


L.C.L. ACL.P: Independent 


Old Parliament 21 : 14 4 
New Parliament 21 15 3 


Of the 39 seats ten held by the L.C.L., and six by the A.L.P. were uncontested. Of the 
remaining 23 the L.C.L. contested nineteen, the A.L.P. seventeen, the A.C.L.P. ten, the 
Communist Party three, and Independents nine. 


The L.C.L. lost the seat of Murray to Labor, and the much-changed seat of Burra to the 
Independent Mr. Quirke whose previous electorate included a large part of the new one. It 


gained the new seat of Walaroo and the seat of Chaffey from an Independent. The A.L.P. 
lost no seats and gained Murray. 


The seats contested by the A.C.L.P. are all metropolitan electorates and in no case was 
their advent decisive. Indeed, nowhere were their preferences counted, although in the seats 
in which they had both L.C.L. and A.L.P. opponents they averaged six per cent. of the total 
formal vote. The drop in this proportion from the average of nine per cent. cast in the 


previous December is almost entirely due to the moderate character of the A.L.P. Parliamentary 
Party and its Leader Mr. O’Halloran. 
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Of the individual contests four were of interest. The metropolitan electorate of Norwood, 
which the L.C.L. confidently hoped to retrieve from the young Labor member Mr. Dunstan, 
was retained by him with a very much increased majority despite the intervention of an A.C.L.P. 
candidate. As a result Mr. Dunstan added to his already considerable reputation, and emerged 
as a future leader of the A.L.P. in S.A. The marginal seats of Unley and Torrens were retained 
by the L.C.L. partly as the result of the failure of the A.L.P. to select strong candidates. 
Finally the seat of Chaffey, held by an Independent for fifteen years, was won by the U.C.L. 
mainly as a result of a decision to exchange preferences with the A.L.P. to the detriment of 
the Independent. This decision was the occasion of an intense struggle within the L.C.L. before 
it was eventually decided to sacrifice principle to expediency. 


The campaign was a quiet one except for the occasions when the Victorian leaders 
of the A.C.L.P. descended on S.A. Both parties were obviously short of funds and this 
was demonstrated by the shortness of the campaign and the paucity of press advertising. In 
this respect Labor were harder hit than their L.C.L. opponents. Labor press advertising was 
practically non-existent though the party made effective use of the radio. L.C.L. publicity 
was extremely well handled, concentrating on the achievements of the Government and the 
personality of Mr. Playford. 


Effective campaign issues were virtually non-existent. The L.C.L. stressed the development 
of the State under the Playford Government and asked for a further mandate for the ‘“‘Govern- 
ment which gets things done’’. It is of interest to note that L.C.L. statements contrasted the 
fortunate lot of South Australians with that of their brethren in N.S.W. and Victoria, whether 
it be in education or health services provided, or in power and electricity generated. The 
A.L.P. attempted to make electoral reform an issue but it failed to arouse much interest. For 
the rest, it concentrated on attacking the Government’s record in health, housing, and education, 
and its failure to arrest the drift from country to city. 


On the overall vote the parties, so far as can be judged, held their positions. The failure 
of the A.L.P. to make inroads into the Government’s majority was due partly to lack of fire 
and poor organisation and publicity on its part, the personal popularity of Mr. Playford and 
the real administrative achievements of the Government. 


One further by-product of the election should be noted. Sir Robert Nicholls, who had 
held the Speakership since 1933, lost his seat in the redistribution and failed to find another. 
Mr. Teusher, member for Angas, takes his place in the chair. 

Ajo 


TASMANIA 


Parliament met on 15 March, following the summer recess, and after fourteen sitting days 
adjourned on 3 May until 28 August. The Governor’s speech made mention of the improved 
water storage position in the hydro-electric catchments after successive seasons of drought, 
the construction of the Wayatinah “‘B’”’ scheme which should be in operation by August 1957, 
the beginning of production of ingot aluminium at Bell Bay, the increased value of mineral 
products and the record production of coal (299,221 tons), the air-borne survey of uranium, 
resources to be conducted by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, and the laying 
of the pipe-line of the Southern Regional Water Scheme. It was revealed that the Government 
intended to build over the next four years approximately 1,000 houses on the Berriedale site 
to relieve the acute housing shortage in the Hobart area. Major health projects included the 
erection of a medical centre and a hospital at Devonport, a mental hospital at New Norfolk, 
and a maternity hospital at New Town. Arrangements have been made in co-operation with 
local authorities to immunise against poliomyelitis. 


Legislation 

Legislative activity was considerable, no fewer than thirty bills being agreed to by both 
Houses. None of these were controversial bills, so that the sittings were not enlivened by 
sharp dissension. Ten bills were concerned with developmental projects and included two 
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Public Works Execution Bills, a Potato Marketing Board Bill, and a Closer Settlement Bill. 
Forecast in the Governor’s speech were a Water Bill, a Licensing Bill and a Public Service 
Tribunal Bill. In the course of proceedings Mr. R. C. Townley, Leader of the Opposition, 
moved a no-confidence motion in respect of the failure of the Government to remove the 
Minister of Health (Dr. Turnbull) from office following the finding by a Board of Enquiry that 
he had acted “‘intemperately, irrationally and with an indifference to the truth approaching 
the point of recklessness”. The most striking contribution to this debate was made by the 
Liberal member, Mr. W. Hodgman, but the House divided on party lines and the motion was 
defeated nine votes to ten. Speaking to the adjournment Mr. Townley also drew attention 
to the state of the Hobart Gaol following a number of escapes and a ministerial statement was 
made by Mr. R. F. Fagan, Attorney-General, exonerating the Acting Governor of the Gaol and 
the staff from blame. During the same period the Legislative Council met and proceeded 
quietly with business sent up from the Lower House. 


The Election 


After Parliament was adjourned elections were held in May for three seats in the Council 
which became vacant under the electoral law. The seat of Buckingham, which embraces a 
large part of the metropolitan area, was contested and was held by Mr. J. B. Connolly, who 
has sat for some years as one of the four Government members in the Upper House. There 
were three other candidates, including Mr. W. G. Wedd, a controversial figure in State politics, 
who has sat as an Independent in both Houses since the war and for a period, as Speaker, kept 
the Cosgrove Government in power. The election was regarded as a test case for the A.L.P. 
in view of the growing organisation of the Anti-Communist Labor Party, which, however, did 
not run a candidate. Connolly won the seat with a clear and absolute majority. The other 
two seats, Macquarie and South Esk, were not contested, a serious reflection upon the apathy 
that rules even in the A.L.P. in respect of Council elections. The Buckingham election was 
the first to be held since the extension of the franchise to householders’ spouses. In this, the 
largest electorate, there are more than 10,000 electors on the roll. Such is the disparity that 
the smallest electorate, Gordon, has little more than 1,500 electors. At the moment the Chief 
Electoral Officer is busy bringing all the Council’s electoral rolls up to date, a task which will 
be done in stages and will take at least two years to complete. 


The Cabinet 


There have been no changes in the personnel of the Cabinet, the activity of which has 
been more than usually affected by the absence of Ministers overseas (Dr. Turnbull and Mr. 
Dwyer) and the illness of the over-burdened Minister, Mr. C. H. Hand. This depletion of 
Cabinet’s strength has taxed the amazing physical and mental powers of the Premier to the 
utmost. Yet, despite quarrelling among his Ministers and threats of disunity within his party 
he continues to carry the burden with remarkable energy and phlegm. The question being 
asked more frequently is what is going to happen when the ageing Premier decides to retire. 


As an election is due within the next eighteen months the prevailing opinion is that Robert 
Cosgrove will run for another term. 


One change in the allocation of portfolios is worthy of note. On 24 January, Mr. C. H. 
Hand was appointed Minister of Commerce and charged with the administration of the Industrial 
Development Section of the Premier’s and Chief Secretary’s Department. Mr. Hand continues 
to be responsible for the Forestry, Police, Tourist and Immigration Departments. Much of the 
trouble in Cabinet last year arose out of the unconventional behaviour of Dr. Turnbull, Minister 
for Health, who was overseas during the first few months of this year. However, among the 
Papers tabled in Parliament the most interesting was the Report of the Board of Enquiry upon 
certain statements relating to the Public Service made by the Minister for Health in a broadcast 
speech on 20 November 1955 (Paper No. 5). The Board consisted of Mr. S. C. Burbury, Q.C. 
Solicitor-General, who confined his enquiry to the particular examples of inefficiency = 
victimisation given by the Minister. The Minister in his broadcast speech had declared himself 
to be ‘‘a bitter opponent of the method of classification whereby professional men are paid 
salaries equivalent to clerical staff’. He said he had ridiculed “the inefficient methods of the 
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Public Service’, had fought “the stupid regulations and decisions of bureaucracy’’, so that 
requests from his department ‘‘are now always rebutted’”’. In his findings Mr. Burbury pointed 
out that, in common with other States, the Public Service in Tasmania had been removed from 
direct political control. Important powers and functions had been vested under the Public 
Service Act 1923 in the Public Service Commissioner and the Classification and Appeals Board. 
The proper course for the Minister to have followed, if he had cause to believe there was 
inefficiency in his department, was for him to have brought the matter before Cabinet which 
was collectively responsible for the exercise of the Executive Government. The Chief Secretary 
could then have raised the matter with the Public Service Commissioner. Instead the Minister 
himself claimed to be in the position of a “Managing Director” of his department, and in 
accusing the Public Service Commissioner of inefficiency he had acted improperly and in total 
disregard of the principle and practice of collective responsibility. Dr. Turnbull has now 
returned from overseas and has resumed his administrative duties which he performs with great 
vigour. He remains, however, an uncertain factor in State politics and, in particular, withia 
his own party, which has so far refused to discipline him. 


Economic Affairs 


In the financial year 1955-6 the Tasmanian Government found itself better situated than 
once it had reason to hope and finished with a surplus. The answer lies in the unexpected 
contribution to revenue from Tasmanian Lotteries. A substantial fraction of this revenue is, 
however, tied up in New Zealand and the Tasmanian Premier has made persistent efforts to 
have some of it transferred to the State Treasury. Some fear was expressed before the Premier 
went to the meeting of the Australian Loan Council that loan funds would be substantially 
less this year and there was much relief when the Prime Minister announced there were to be 
no great cuts. Meantime the Tasmanian Government submitted its claim to the Common- 
wealth Grants Commission. State taxation in Tasmania is maintained at a level higher than 
other States to meet the cost of social services which are consistently above the average for 
the Commonwealth. 


The chief headache of Ministers springs from continued inflation. Rising costs already 
have cut into public works expenditure and the loan money granted is not going to cover all 
projects envisaged. Even worse has been the constant and unremitting pressure of trade unions, 
the police, teachers and the Public Service Association for cost-of-living adjustments to salaries 
and wages. Trouble began when last year the Government under pressure from trade unions 
operating under State awards called together Wages Boards which proceeded to grant the 
increases. The Government resisted further pressure from its own employees pending the 
decision of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court covering all employees under Federal awards. 
There was some talk of the Police Association taking legal action. The only serious strike 
action was taken by the A.R.U., which operates under a Federal award and which is not 
affiliated to the A.L.P. in Tasmania. Relations were further aggravated by the possibility of 
the Government curtailing passenger services to reduce costs on a recommendation of the 
Transport Commission. 


When the Arbitration Court awarded ten shillings cost-of-living adjustment, the Government 
decided to pay its employees an additional sixteen shillings basic wage, but made it clear that, 
as the Commonwealth Arbitration Court had now ceased to announce quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments, the State Government would adhere to a policy of stabilising wages. However, 
shortly afterwards the State Wages Boards met and granted the increases, while most of them 
decided to continue to operate quarterly adjustments. The confusion in wage determination 
has therefore increased and an anomalous situation now provides for workers under Federal 
awards being paid sixteen shillings a week less than those under State awards or in the State 
government service with the prospect of those under State awards going further ahead with 
each quarterly adjustment. Small wonder that the Tasmanian Premier is one of the most 
vigorous champions of Commonwealth-States co-operation in the interests of finding a uniform 
method of salaries and wages determination. 
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The wage increases have already led to a rise in retail prices, to increased bus and train 
fares, while increased electricity charges are inevitable. The Government is likely therefore to 
seek some means of controlling all these increases. But where firm and unpopular measures 
are called for, it is more than likely that both parties will seek to exploit, for party advantage, 
a situation bristling with difficulties. The Government has a precarious majority of one in 
the Assembly and the Council is inclined to reject any measure designed to restore price or 
rent control. Meantime the Government considers the merits in terms of political tactics of 
an early election. 


The Parties 


The State Conference of the A.L.P. held at Hobart in March passed off peacefully. No 
attempt was made to rake up trouble springing from the action taken by the Executive last 
year in suspending Senator G. Cole and Mr. V. Morgan. As both have taken leading positions 
in the A.C.L.P. there was less disunity in the A.L.P. than had appeared at the last two State 
Conferences. The so-called industrial wing of the party strengthened its hold and now controls 
the Executive. By a vote of 80 to 58 control over nomination of candidates for elections was 
taken from the Executive and vested in Conference or alternatively candidates were to be 
nominated by pre-selection ballots held within affiliated unions and branches of the party. 
Certain sitting members, including some Ministers, feel now they cannot be sure of endorsement 
at the next election. It is said that this Conference marks the end of the moderate Labor 
policy with which the Premier has come to be associated. Some members fear that moderate 
opinion will steer away from the A.L.P. At the same time the A.C.L.P. has been active, 
forming branches up and down the country and under the Proportional Representation electoral 
system this new party could win a seat. More likely it would take so many first preference 
votes from the A.L.P. that the Liberal Party would win a majority of votes and consequently, 
under the existing electoral law, would gain political power. 


The Liberal Party is aware of all these possibilities. Unfortunately the Liberal Party has 
had the misfortune to lose its leader, Mr. R. C. Townley, who had to give up the leadership 
owing to ill-health. His successor, Mr. W. (Tim) Jackson, has taken over at a time when 
strong and astute leadership could bring the party to power after being in the wilderness for 
22 years. Power will not come, however, by waiting for it. So far the Liberal Party has failed 
to stir a rather apathetic public with a bold and clear-sighted programme, and therefore has 
not wrested the initiative from the Government party. Characteristic is the reaction within 
both parties to the decision of the Government to make Devonport and not Launceston the 
terminal for the Bass Strait Ferry Service. For a time this decision upset the two Labor 
members for Bass (the third, Dr. Turnbull, was still away) but then Caucus gave its judgment 
and that was the end of it. Far different in the Liberal Party where feelings ran high, 
especially between Mr. Kevin Lyons (Braddon) and Mr. Fred Marriott (Bass). 


The Government has now to decide upon a number of crucial appointments. The positions 
of Public Service Commissioner and Secretary for Agriculture fell vacant through retirement 
some months ago and have yet to be filled. What could not be foreseen was the sudden 
death of Sir John Morris, K.C.M.G. Chief Justice at 39, Administrator on several occasions 
and at the time of his death, Sir Join Morris had carried for years the burden of responsibility 
as Chancellor of the University of Tasmania, Chairman of the State Library Board, and 
Chairman of the Adult Education Board, in addition to his normal and exacting duties. His 
premature death at the age of 53 removed one of the two leaders of public life who have given 
the greatest service over a generation to the community life in Tasmania. 


W.A.T. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The Election 7 April 1956 


With no Parliament in session throughout the first half of 1956, interest in State politics 
in W.A. during this period centred on the events leading to, and the results of, the elections 
to both Houses which were held on 7 April 1956. After a battle of tactics which emphasized 
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the personal and political characteristics of the opposing leaders, the Hawke Labor Government 
‘was returned to office with a very substantially increased majority in the Legislative Assembly 
and an improved position in the Legislative Council. With 29 seats in the Assembly against 
the Liberal and Country League’s thirteen and the Country Party’s eight Labor was to hold 
the largest majority in that House enjoyed by any party since the Labor Administration of 
Philip Collier in the 1930’s. In the new Upper House with restricted franchise for its thirty 
seats the thirteen Labor members presented a steadily increasing challenge to their opponents, 
who have come to regard control of the Legislative Council as an ever-present safeguard against 
some of the consequences of Labor victory in the Assembly. 


This result of 7 April was the more significant for its reversal of the political trend which 
had seemed clearly marked in the closing months of the twenty-first Parliament. A closely 
fought by-election at Bunbury in October 1955 had resulted in a narrow victory for the Liberal 
and Country League candidate and had reduced the Government’s supporters in an Assembly 
of fifty to 25 members, one of whom had to serve as Speaker. This anti-Labor trend in 1955 
was probably a combination of the customary swing of the pendulum, in an evenly divided 
community in which local political feeling rarely runs high, and of the repercussion on the 
western State of the divisions within the Australian Labor Party which were to sweep the 
Menzies-Fadden Liberal-Country Party coalition back into power at Canberra with an increased 
majority in December 1955. Western Australia was fortunately free from most of the internecine 
strife and pro- and anti-Evattism which had racked the Labor movement in the eastern States, 
but local Liberal leaders had nevertheless done their best to take advantage of the split in 
Federal Labor ranks. The State Opposition Leader, Sir Ross McLarty, had identified himself 
very closely with Prime Minister Menzies, and his supporters before and during the Bunbury 
by-election campaign had not hesitated to turn anti-Evatt feeling to local account. 


After the Opposition’s victory at Bunbury Sir Ross urged that the Government should 
accept the poll as a vote of no-confidence by the electors and arrange for general elections to 
the Assembly to be held forthwith, without awaiting the completion of the full three-year term 
which expired in February 1956. When the Premier declined to do this, the Opposition failed 
to press the matter to an adverse vote in the House, partly because of the lukewarm support 
of some of its own supporters who were not anxious to advance the date of their political 
demise at the first elections since reorganisation of electoral boundaries. The position was also 
complicated by the fact that Prime Minister Menzies was reported to be considering Federal 
elections in December 1955. When the State Parliament adjourned on 26 November Federal 
elections had in fact been announced for the middle of the following month and the State 
Opposition parties appeared content enough with an indication by the Premier that 23 February 
1956 might be a suitable electoral date. 


The Labor Government’s subsequent decision to hold the State elections on 7 April produced 
a very strong protest from Sir Ross McLarty at the end of January. At that time, however, 
the Leader of the Opposition and the Leader of the Country Party (Mr. A. F. Watts), though 
naturally anxious to have State elections as soon as possible after the victory for the Federal 
Liberal and Country Parties in December, had no means of foreseeing either the character of 
the supplementary budget which the Menzies Government was to bring down in Canberra in 
March to deal with the threat of further inflation or the extent of the hostility which would 
be aroused throughout all States by the increases in sales tax and in the excise on beer and 
cigarettes. 


The State Liberals in particular were now hoist with their own petard, for the organisers 
of the State Labor Party’s campaign did not hesitate to give full publicity to the State Liberals’ 
earlier expressions of identity with, and devotion to, the programmes of Mr. Menzies. The 
delay in the date of the State elections undoubtedly brought the wheel of Federal politics full 
circle against, instead of for, the local Liberal cause as had previously been anticipated. 
Appropriately timed rumours of the Prime Minister’s impending resignation to become 
Australian High Commissioner in London also added their quota of embarrassment to Sir Ross 
and his colleagues. When these rumours were neither denied nor confirmed, they continued 
to be believed by the man in the street. When the Prim2 Minister visited Perth to take part 
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in the closing stages of the State campaign he was greeted in Labor circles as “Hit and Run 
Bob”. When he had the misfortune to injure his back by slipping in the bath at his Perth 
hotel, there were not wanting Western Australian wags, to suggest that other things were 
slipping too. 

It would be a mistake to overemphasize the influence of Federal politics on the results 
of the State elections. Despite the swing of the adverse trend of 1955 and the then anticipated 
swing of the pendulum against it, the Hawke Labor Government had won considerable respect 
during its three years of office. The Premier had proved himself to be an astute political leader 
and his combination of personal qualities in administration, in which he gained a reputation 
for both reticence and rectitude, offset some of the disadvantages resulting from a retiring 
disposition and lack of the more open, friendly manner of the Opposition Leader. In this 
regard, moreover, the Deputy Premier, Mr. Tonkin, made up for his leader’s frequent absences 
from semi-social functions by combining a heavy load of departmental administration with 
effective representation of the Government at many official functions, including those which 
were not without vote-catching potentialities. 


Election Issues 


The Opposition also handled the election campaign somewhat maladroitly. There being 
no very striking issues at stake, it became necessary for them to manufacture some for electoral 
purposes. Much was therefore made of Opposition proposals for an increase in the turnover 
tax on starting price bookmakers, whose activities had been legalised by the previous Parliament, 
from 1} per cent. to five per cent. When Mr. Hawke would promise nothing more than a 
review of the S.P. betting system after twelve months of its operation, both Sir Ross McLarty 
and Mr. Watts proposed a referendum on this subject as well as on liquor trading hours. The 
Premier concurred with the latter proposal, which might otherwise have had serious electoral 
repercussions. His refusal to budge on the former was publicly supported by the President of 
the W.A. Licensed Bookmakers’ Association. Subsequent attempts, towards the end of the 
campaign, to belittle this association between the Premier and the “‘bookies’’ irritated Mr. 
Hawke and did his critics little good among the rank and file of voters who were either active 
participants in or tolerant observers of W.A’s most popular industry. 


As far as electoral issues went, however, electors hadn’t much to choose between. Both 
Opposition parties placed some emphasis on decentralisation, but all parties claimed credit for 
the metropolitan industrialisation and capital investment of recent years, notably at the Kwinana 
oil refinery. Government and Opposition leaders each undertook to proclaim existing legislation 
for raising the school leaving age, Sir Ross to fifteen years, Mr. Hawke to 14}. The latter 
promised to reintroduce legislation for restoration of quarterly adjustments to the State basic 
wage in accordance with cost-of-living changes. This promise was calculated to win some 
goodwill among employees at little risk since the Opposition’s continued control of the Legislative 
Council would probably suffice to kill any such Government measure in the new as in the old 
Parliament; it would by the same token arouse relatively little antagonism among employers, 
since in fact the State Arbitration Court under its new President, Mr. Justice Nevile, had 
already “‘unfrozen” the State basic wage. Mr. Hawke deservedly claimed credit for the 
substantial improvement in speeding up the work of the State Housing Commission, responsi- 
bility for which was popularly accredited to the Minister for Housing, Mr. Graham, who had 


his reward after the elections when the State Labor Caucus advanced him in seniority to third 
place on the ministerial list. 


Some capital was made by Sir Ross McLarty out of the preceding year’s public criticism 
of the particular form of the Government’s proposals for the bridge to be built across the Swan 
River at the Narrows to improve access to the city from the increasingly industrialised and 
residential areas south of the river. This, however, was largely a damp squib as the work 
was already well advanced; in any case, the most that the Leader of the Opposition could say 
was that his party considered the Government had been ‘“‘too hasty’”’ in this matter. 


One incident in the campaign had harmful effects upon Sir Ross McLarty personally, the 
extent and significance of which it is difficult to estimate. Towards the end of the election 
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campaign it became known that Mr. Hawke was endeavouring—without success, as events 
subsequently revealed—to persuade Mr. Menzies to sell to the State Government instead of 
to a private firm the whaling station at Babbage Island owned by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. This would have involved the State in payments to the Commonwealth of something 
in the neighbourhood of £100,000. The Premier had also committed the State’s 1956-7 budget 
to other expenditures the approval of which Mr. Hawke’s opponents attributed primarily to 
electoral motives. In these circumstances it was understandable that the Leader of the 
Opposition should have been irritated to discover that the Premier would be assisted in the 
financial reorganisation necessary to implement such a policy of government enterprise (to 
which Liberals are opposed on principle) by his ability to secure an advance of £200,000 from 
the State’s Rural and Industries Bank. This was to be earmarked for the completion of the 
Royal Perth Hospital, including extensions necessary to honour the Government’s undertaking 
to accommodate by 1957 the new Medical School of the University of W.A. towards the running 
costs of which a public appeal had just raised the substantial sum of £570,000. Sir Ross made 
a public statement in Perth Town Hall on 15 March that “‘he had heard that £200,000 of the 
money collected in the Medical School Appeal was being used for other purposes”. This brought 
an immediate reply from the Deputy Premier in Mr. Hawke’s absence and a protest from the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University that the Medical School Appeal funds, which were under the 
control of the University, not of the Government, had been ‘“‘properly invested in short term 
Commonwealth bonds and on short term fixed deposit with the Rural and Industries Bank’’. 
A subsequent statement by the Chancellor of the University clarified the situation but the 
incident left the impression outside informed circles that the Leader of the Opposition had 
allowed the atmosphere of the election campaign to lead him into a rather bad indiscretion, 


This incident might have been ignored in an analysis of the campaign if it were not that 
there is reason to believe that personalities played an influential part in determining the result 
of the 1956 elections. In the absence of striking issues and deep-seated hostility between the 
opposing parties, the quality of their leading members counted for more than is always 
characteristic of Australian election campaigns. Reference has already been made to the growth 
of Mr. Hawke’s reputation during his three years as Premier. A similar appreciation of Sir 
Ross McLarty’s political qualities had taken place during the closing period of his administration 
prior to the election of 1953. When the McLarty-Watts Government first took office the general 
impression was that the political and administrative skills of Mr. McLarty (as he then was) 
were overshadowed by the undoubted intellectual ability and drive and the greater experience 
of his Deputy Premier, the Leader of the Country Party, Mr. Watts. Towards the end of the 
McLarty-Watts Administration, however, the opinion was growing that the Liberal Premier, 
despite his relatively slight administrative experience and a certain naivety of manner, had 
developed a practical common sense and soundness of judgment which made for respect as 
well as popularity outside as well as inside party ranks. His gaffe over the use of Medical 
School funds served to revive earlier doubts regarding Sir Ross’s lack of political finesse in 
respect to which he was contrasted sharply with Mr. Hawke, though the honesty and sincerity 
of both leaders was generally recognised. 

An additional tribute to Mr. Hawke’s political sagacity was his ability to delay the elections ~ 
to the Legislative Assembly so that they would coincide with those for ten provinces of the 
Legislative Council. In four out of these ten provinces, candidates were unopposed; in five, 
electors had a choice of two candidates, and in one province of three candidates. Despite the 
advantage which a restricted franchise and non-compulsory voting are normally regarded as 
giving to anti-Labor parties, the Government improved its position in the Upper House by 
one seat. This achievement was to be underlined by the death of the member of the Council 
for the Metropolitan Province, Mr. H. Hearn, which necessitated a by-election. Its significance 
was emphasized by Opposition protests towards the end of April at the delay in issuing writs 
and at the action in the interim of electoral officers, presumably on Government instructions, 
in canvassing allegedly Labor districts within the Province to ensure that all eligible voters 
were registered on the electoral rolls for the Legislative Council.t 


1The seat was in fact retained by the Liberal Party at the by-election. 
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Two incidental features of the Legislative Assembly elections on 7 April (in which 86 
candidates presented themselves for the 34 contested seats, and sixteen were uncontested) were 
the number of contests which took place between rival Liberal candidates in seats which were 
safe for the party, and the narrow margins by which many seats were won and lost. 


Three Liberals contested the metropolitan seat of Claremont where the retiring Liberal 
member and ex-Speaker, Mr. North, was defeated by a younger man. In the neighbouring 
electorate of Nedlands the retiring Liberal, though opposed by one unendorsed Liberal and 
one Independent, held his seat. In Mount Lawley, a former Liberal Minister was opposed and 
defeated by Mr. Oldfield whose electorate had been eliminated in the redistribution of seats. 
Mr. Oldfield, though previously a Liberal member of the House, was refused admission to the 
Parliamentary Party after the elections, together with Mr. W. Grayden who stood as one of 
two unendorsed Liberals for the South Perth constituency and defeated the Liberal candidate 
who had carried the party’s endorsement. This freedom of choice for electors in safe 
constituencies has been regarded as an attractive feature of the W.A. political scene; the action 
taken in refusing membership of the party to unendorsed candidates who had clearly won the 
confidence of electors led to much criticism among rank-and-file members of the party outside 
Parliament. It would seem to an outside observer another illustration of maladroitness in 
Liberal leadership, the more marked because it invited questions as to what the Parliamentary 
Party would have done had numbers in the Assembly been more evenly balanced as in the 
previous Parliaments. 


The Result 


The narrowness of the margin between Government and Opposition candidates in contested 
seats is illustrated by the fact that the Labor Party won five seats by a total margin of 1,361 
votes in polls of 40,781 valid votes cast, while the Liberal Party held the Bunbury and Toodyay 
seats by only 99 and 63 votes in polls of 5,458 and 4,297 votes respectively.® 


The only ministerial changes resulting from the elections were the choice of Mr. Brady, 
the member for Midland Junction, to replace the veteran member for the Goldfields, Mr. Styants 
(who did not seek re-election to Parliament and after the elections became Deputy Chairman 
of the Betting Control Board which had been established during his term of office as Minister 
for Police) and the advancement in seniority of Mr. Graham, the Minister for Housing. The 
opinion is also ventured that the electoral victory has further strengthened the leadership of 
Mr. Hawke, who would seem to have developed an unusual capacity for keeping his own 
counsel on major matters (to the mild irritation of his departmental advisers if not also of 
his Cabinet colleagues) while allegedly observing the democratic traditions of the Labor move- 
ment by referring minutiae for full Cabinet discussion. In this way Mr. Hawke makes possible 
firmness in governmental administration while avoiding those charges of personal dictatorship: 
which seriously qualified the success of his able predecessor as Labor Premier, Mr. F. J. Wise, 
who left State politics in 1951 to become Administrator of the Northern Territory, but who 
in the middle of 1956 announced his candidature for the Legislative Council Northern Province 
seat rendered vacant by the sudden death in July of the Labor member, Mr. C. W. D. Barker. 


F.A. 


*For detailed discussion of this feature of W.A. elections and of the effect on the several 
parties of the relatively higher representation of rural districts in the State Parliament, despite 
periodic redistribution of seats, the reader is referred to the chapter by Dr. F. K. Crowley on 
“The Government of Western Australia” in the forthcoming volume on State Government in 
Australia edited by Dr. S. R. Davis. 

*Note: The official titles of the non-Labor parties contesting the State elections were:— 

Liberal and Country League of Western Australia, and 
Country and Democratic League of Western Australia. 
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PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND SOCIETY: A collection by Peter Laslett. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1956. pp. xv + 184. 29s. 9d. A. 


This collection contains ten papers on political and social philosophy, all of them written 
during the last few years. Some of those published earlier will already be well known to political 
philosophers, ¢.g., Professor Oakeshott’s Inaugural on Political Education, Mr. Rees’s paper on The 
Theory of Sovereignty Restated (Mind. 1950), and Mr. Glanville Williams on The Controversy 
Concerning the Meaning of the Word “Law” (British Yearbook of International Law, 1954). 
Professor Gallie’s essay on Liberal Morality and Socialist Morality (published originally in 
Philosophy) deserves the wider circulation it now receives. The three essays printed here for the 
first time are Mr. T. D. Weldon on Political Principles, Mr. R. Bambrough on Plato’s Political 
Analogies, and Mr. Laslett’s own The Face to Face Society. 


In his introduction, Mr. Laslett deals with the point, which a number of recent writers have 
discussed, that political philosophy as it has been practised by the succession of modern thinkers 
from Hobbes to Bosanquet or Laski, appears to be now exhausted; he thinks that it is the 
revolution which has occurred within philosophy during the last few decades which has destroyed 
political philosophy “in the old sense”. This collection of essays is made to illustrate the connection 
between contemporary philosophy and political theorising; as Mr. Laslett puts it, to illustrate ta 
a wider public “the effect of contemporary philosophy on writing about politics since the end of 
the war’. 

It scarcely illustrates that, or any other single point. The essays range over many different 
subjects, and there is no philosophical technique or point of view which they all share. No one 
could be less affected by “the present philosophical attitude’ than Professor Oakeshott. Mr. 
Laslett’s own theory of the differences between the “face to face society” and territorial societies is 
a piece of straightforward social theorising uninfluenced by philosophical preconceptions. Mr. Rees 
in The Theory of Sovereignty Restated provides a good example of something that has always 
been recognised to be within the province of the political philosopher—the clarification of 
fundamental or general political conceptions. He tries to clear away ambiguities and confusions 
which have gathered around the concept of sovereignty and to show that, once they have been 
disposed of, what have often been regarded as insoluble problems connected with sovereignty can 
be resolved. This is a real contribution to the understanding of politics. So also is Professor 
Gallie’s paper on Liberal Morality and Socialist Morality. 


The three essays which do show the direct influence of recent philosophy on political theory 
are Mr. Weldon’s Political Principles, Miss MacDonald’s Natural Rights, and Mr. Williams’s 
The Controversy Concerning the Meaning of the Word “Law”. Miss MacDonald gives a competent 
though not particularly original exposition of the logic of the doctrine of natural rights and of the 
main arguments brought by an up-to-date positivist philosophy against that conception: it is a 
useful piece of analysis and argument. Mr. Williams is chiefly concerned with the controversy as 
to whether international law is “really” law, which was inspired by Austin’s definition of law 
“properly so-called”, as consisting of commands issued and enforced by a determinate legal authority. 
He has been misled by a too hasty application of one element in contemporary philosophical 
technique into arguing that there are no factual issues between Austin and his critics; that there is 
nothing more involved than a disagreement between people who wish to use the word “law” in 
different ways. 

As in The Vocabulary of Politics, Mr. Weldon in his present paper offers a general criticism 
of the procedure of classical political philosophy. These are some of the points he makes: The 
classical political philosophers wrongly thought that they could establish incorrigible logical founda- 
tions for the political principles they accepted. They thought, again wrongly, that they could 
discover truths about politics merely by thinking. The point is, however, that political philosophy 
is a second-order activity. It is not the business of the philosopher to describe or discover political 
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facts (first-order activity); it is his business to elucidate the logic, or clarify the meanings, of words 
commonly employed in first-order political talk. The philosopher gua philosopher cannot propound 
political principles (philosophy is not preaching). He can inquire into the logical status of 
principles. And when he does, he finds (according to Mr. Weldon) that they have a distinct 
function. In first-order talk about politics (¢.g., in Declarations of the Rights of Man) they 
operate as “Halt” notices. Questioning, explanation, justification have to stop somewhere: and 
when we assert something as a principle, we thereby indicate that this is the point at which we 
have decided to stop further questioning. There is nothing in the nature of things requiring us to 
stop here rather than there. Our principles express our choices or decisions concerning where we 
are going to stop. 

There is a great deal that is arguable in this; there is space only for a couple of comments. 
It is an advance to recognise that so-called political principles express decisions that people have 
made or, it would be better to say, express their demands. And also that, if they are used as the 
starting-points of political arguments or the ultimate criteria, it is not because they are self-evident, 
or guaranteed by reason or the law of nature. However, Mr. Weldon’s view of the way in which 
our principles (discarding notions of self-evidence and similar logical dodges) function in the 
economy of our thought is not very plausible. Nor is the now fashionable distinction between 
first- and second-order thinking about politics. One objection is that so-called “second-order” 
analysis would rarely get very far without basing itself upon information of a first-order kind. For 
example, Mr. Rees’s useful distinctions between the various different meanings of “sovereignty” relies 
at every point upon knowledge we are supposed to have about different types of political phenomena 
and relationships. And if we wanted to attack his distinctions between meanings we should do so, 
in part, by attacking his interpretation of political facts. It is the same situation as in 
The Vocabulary of Politics where Mr. Weldon says he is talking about the logic of the word 
“state”, when he is aslo saying a great deal about states. 


If it is true that political philosophy must confine itself to “second-order” activity as Mr. 
Weldon appears to understand it, I do not think that the subject has a very prosperous future. 


Canberra P. H. Partrrimce 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE: An Essay on the British Constitution. By K. C. Wheare. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1955. pp. 254. 41s. 6d. A. 


Committees are a characteristically British organ of government. Of the many phrases by 
which British government may be described shortly and with illumination, such as “cabinet govern- 
ment”, the phrase “government by committee” is by no means the least accurate or significant. It 
is therefore surprising that the literature contains so little discussion of the operation of committees. 
The lack of attention to this subject was remarked upon by Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie in a 
stimulating article in the Autumn 1953 number of Public Administration (London). He added: 
“We reflect and talk a good deal about public meetings in general, including the public meetings of 
the House of Commons: surely it is time that we became more self-conscious and self-critical about 
the amount of time we spend on committees and about the odd ways in which they behave. They 
are at least as important in British democracy as the public sessions of more conspicuous bodies”. 
A great debt is consequently due to Professor Wheare for the very illuminating study of committees 
that he has now made in this book. 


Government by Committee is, in the author’s words, a “reconnaissance from the air”. Such 
an approach was dictated by the belief that when exploring a jungle an aerial map is the first 
essential. An aim of this approach is to prepare the way and to devise some methods by which 
others may undertake a more detailed study of this hitherto uncharted territory. 


The book examines some examples of six types of committee—committees to advise, to enquire, 
to negotiate, to legislate, to administer, and to scrutinize and control. The principle upon which 
the author arranges these committees into types is that of the function or process which the 
committee carries out rather than of the institution of which it forms a part or with which it is 
connected. As examples of committees to advise he considers the elaborate and complicated 
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structure of bodies operating under a variety of names—panels, councils, working parties, as well as 
committees—set up to advise the central government. The committees of enquiry which he 
discusses are also mainly bodies acting on behalf of the central government—royal commissions, 
select committees of the House of Commons, departmental and inter-departmental committees. 
Examples of committees to negotiate are mainly chosen from the bodies engaged in settling questions 
of hours of labour, rates of wages, and conditions of labour in central or local government service. 
Committees to legislate are illustrated by the standing committees of the House of Commons; 
committees to administer by the committees of local authorities; and committees to scrutinize and 
control by three select committees of the House of Commons—of Public Accounts, on Estimates, 
and on Statutory Instruments. 


Of the committees connected with central government, Professor Wheare writes with some first 
hand experience of a number of committees, from observations of those open to the public, and 
otherwise from discussion and study of the documents. His comments upon the working of com- 
mittees in local government are, on the other hand, based mainly upon personal experiences in the 
Oxford City Council, of which he has been a member since 1940, and from close association with 
members and officers of local authorities. Consequently his discussion of these committees is 
especially interesting. How vivid is his discussion of the talkative chairman, of the dumb chairman, 
of the official who gets the chairman under his thumb andi through him controls the committee, and 
of many others! 


In studying these types of committee, the author makes comparisons between them of their 
effectiveness and shortcomings. As the principal instrument of comparison, he studies the role and 
relative importance of seven characters in committee work—the chairman, the secretary, the official, 
the expert, the layman, the party man, and the interested party. Of course, one committee member 
may at the same time play more than one of these roles. He may, for example, be an expert and 
an interested party. That, however, does not invalidate the method of appraising the contributions 
of committee members under these heads. 


Throughout the book are to be found examples of Professor Wheare’s delightful turn of phrase 
and characteristic wit. Writing, for example, of the qualities required of the layman in committee 
work, he states that the layman as well as being reasonable and moderate must also possess some 
of the questioning temper which is impatient of rigid procedure, and suspicious of reason and logic. 
He must, says Professor Wheare, “have all the virtues of the reasonable man and also all the virtues 
of the unreasonable man”. 


In a postscript of some ten pages, Professor Wheare offers some acute and most valuable 
observations. I must resist the temptation to discuss these here and will leave it to the reader to 
make his acquaintance with them directly, for the benefits to be derived from reading this book 
(and also from drawing the attention of one’s fellow committee members to selected parts of it!) 
are immeasurable. 

Sydney T. H. Kewrey 


TANGLED SKEINS: A Historic Survey of Australian Wool Marketing. By F. Eric Hitchins. 
Melbourne. Robertson & Mullens. 1956. 17s. 6d. A. 

Wool, alone of Australia’s major primary exports, is not subject to some form of price 
stabilisation. But the industry’s obstinate retention of traditional marketing arrangements has not 
been a matter of complete unanimity, for at least one section of the growers has consistently 
advocated changes since the beginnings of the ’thirties. 


The central theme of Mr. Hitchins’s book concerns the fortunes of that struggle to create an 
organisation capable of ensuring an effective reserve price policy in the auction rooms. 


The movement developed essentially out of depression conditions, and the author starts his 
story with the formation of the Southern Woolgrowers’ Association in Western Australia in 1931. 
It was organised with the explicit objective of marketing reform. Led, among others, by Professor 
George Irving, it demanded a government-guaranteed minimum price for wool. This short-term 
aim was not realised and fresh strength was drawn from the stream of reformist thought of which 
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Sir John Higgins was the outstanding spokesman. Nurtured through the return of better times 
and through the war-time control of marketing, these ideas were presented again in the form of a 
practical plan in the post-war period. 


The original group was widened by merger with the Primary Producers’ Association of Western 
Australia and, in 1939, the reform movement was extended to a national structure by the creation 
of the Australian Wool and Meat Producers’ Federation. Each of these organisations was devoted 
to the representation of the small graziers and woolgrowers and each was devoted to marketing 
reform. These characteristics define the nature of the agitation. Essentially it was the small wool- 
growers who pressed for price stabilisation or insurance, and the opposition came primarily from 
the organisations representing the large flock-owners and from the wool selling brokers. 


The course of the struggle is traced from the last days of B.A.W.R.A., through the revived 
demand for stability in 1925, through the Empire Wool Conference in 1931 and the Wool Inquiry 
Committee in the following year, through the negotiation of a scheme to replace war-time appraise- 
ments up to the referendum on the plan to replace the Joint Organisation (U.K.-Dominion Wool 
Disposals Limited) in 1951. The author demonstrates the clear pattern running through these 
events. The leaders of the Graziers’ Associations and of the closely allied Australian Wool Council 
served two masters—the woolgrowers and the wool selling brokers—and when conflict arose it was 
the growers’ interests which were sacrificed. The brokers through share purchase and control of 
proxy votes, and the Graziers’ Association through its verbal opposition, commanded the 26 per cent. 
of shareholders’ votes necessary to liquidate B.A.W.R.A.; simulating sympathy and support the 
Graziers’ Association buried Sir John Higgins’s 1925 stabilisation plan in committee consideration; the 
Australian Wool Council, by weighting Australia’s representation at the Empire Wool Conference (20 
of the 47 delegates were brokers or bankers, and the majority of the growers’ representatives came 
from the large-flock interests), by deceptive resolutions and distorted interpretations, ensured the 
rejection of the four stabilisation plans presented to the meeting; at first opposed to any government 
inquiry into the industry, the Council attempted to control and pervert the 1932 Committee, gave 
apparent support to the Committee’s findings and then advised the government not to implement 
the major recommendations; during the war the Council rebuffed South African overtures for an 
inter-Dominion consideration of post-war marketing plans, procrastinated when pressed on the 
subject at home, and finally extended its reluctant approval to a stop-gap scheme to bridge the 
transition from government purchases to free auctions; after the war it at first refused to con- 
template a successor to J.0., then produced a plan which was politically unworkable, sent delegates 
to the inter-governmental conference negotiating the terms of a new agreement but denied them 
power to bind the Council to any other plan, accepted the recommendations of that conference and 
then repudiated its agreement when the matter was put to a referendum and led the Vote NO 
campaign in 1951. Even in other questions which the author considers—wool at the Ottawa Con- 
ference, the activities of the graziers’ representatives in the shipping ring, the trade dispute with 
Japan—these organisations are shown in an equally: unfavourable light and the identity of their 
policy with that of the wool selling brokers and even of the wool buyers is underlined. 


This is an important book dealing with an important subject. For the outsider it has the 
merit of showing the threads unifying what have, for many of us, seemed to be unrelated episodes, 
But on a broader scale it is important because the battle for stabilisation is not yet finished. Not 
everyone will agree with the solution of which Mr. Hitchins has for so long been so able and 
energetic an apostle—in fact Professor Wadham’s foreword indicates some of the difficulties inherent 
in it. It is clear though that the violent fluctuations to which wool prices are subject will create 
a future demand for some form of market protection and that this survey of the past twenty-five 


years will provide, as indeed the author intends it should, both a reasoned case for that solution 
and a series of important lessons for the reformers. 


The book carries for the general reader today, as it will for the woolgrower of tomorrow, the 
authority of the author’s twenty years’ service in growers’ associations and in government eaten 
marketing organisations. His eye-witness accounts of the intricate negotiations which preceded 
the formation of J.0. and agreement on a post-J.O. reserve price plan and his easy familiarity with 
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the political background and implications of marketing events, in particular, will be of value to 
the historian denied access to the private records he draws on. The inclusion of the texts of the 
post-J.O. plans adopted by the Australian Wool and Meat Producers’ Federation in 1947 and the 
Australian Wool Council in 1949 and of the official explanation of and the inter-governmental 
agreements relating to the plan on which the growers voted in 1951 neatly summarises the position 
of these organisations. (The value of this does not, however, completely compensate for the 
omission of both list of contents and index.) 


Yet it is from this participation and this use of private records that the book’s main weakness 
springs. Though few detailed references are given (and they mainly to newspapers) the author is 
generally fair and honest in his selection of events and his use of sources. His partisanship is far 
too frank to mislead his readers on questions of policy. But the motives which he assigns to the 
participants show too clearly the polemical use of heavy blacks and whites. It is not sufficient to 
attribute the selling brokers’ opposition to stabilisation plans to their desire for power and monopoly 
control of marketing; or to attribute the role played by the Graziers’ Associations and the Australian 
Wool Council simply to the share-holding interests of their members in broking concerns and to 
the pressure exerted through the creditor-debtor relationship existing between brokers and most 
growers. Though the financial relationship has a most important influence on growers’ actions (as 
it did when they rebelled under similar circumstances in the years following 1869) the reader is 
left wondering what produced the difference in the attitude of small and large graziers. This 
section is grossly oversimplified and, for that reason, only partly convincing. 


To draw attention to that, however, is not to detract from the very real value of the book. It 
is not designed as an analytical, definitive historical study. It is rather a historical document and 
a source of considerable riches to the historian and political scientist. 


Canberra A. Barnarp 


LABOUR AND ECONOMIC POLICY: Chifley Memorial Lecture 1956. By H. W. Arndt. 
National Press Pty. Ltd. Melbourne, 1956. pp. 16. Is. 


Professor Arndt sees the death of J. B. Chifley as the “great divide” in Labor Party affairs. 
Since his death Labor policy has been opportunist—what Chifley said the Party should never 
allow. Whilst Labor cannot expect a leader like Chifley more than once in a generation, it needs 
leadership which is technically competent in economic policy; which is prepared to make the 
intellectual effort to develop economic policy; which makes a main responsibility of explaining its 
policies and the need for them; and which stands by its principles. Labor needs leadership which 
does not always think what is the most acceptable thing to do. All these assertions mean equally 
an assertion that Labor, at present, lacks these things in its leadership. 


Professor Arndt concludes that the word “socialism” has ceased to be of much use to Labor. 
Beginning as a working class Party, it now unites people who are characterised by broad aims, 
more than by common economic or other interests. These aims are: equality, security and 
democracy. ‘These, and not socialism, are fundamental to the supporters of Labor. 


Great advances towards these aims have been made. Unemployment, poverty, have gone, and 
only gaps remain in the social services: but all this has hardly caused a ripple on the surface of 
traditional Labor thinking. The left has become the stronghold of conservatism, repeating old 
slogans—it is fearful of departure from beliefs of its fathers. The only fresh thinking has come 
from the right wing. 

Professor Arndt then turns to what Labor should do. The aim of equality cannot be achieved 
by wage increases—without controls, wage increases can only slightly change shares of national 
income, and controls stifle enterprise. Egalitarian reforms of the tax structure should, therefore, 
be the central plank in the economic platform—either the substitution of a steeply progressive 
expenditure tax for income tax, or a capital gains tax, more effective taxation of primary producers 
and curtailment of “expense account” allowances. There should be higher company taxation, and 


more progressive death duties. 
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Additional revenue raised should be used for social security investment—schools, hospitals, etc., 
not for social security consumption—pensions, allowances, etc. But the main gaps in the social 
services are in provision for the aged and lack of an adequate national health service. 


Having dealt with economic stability in Policies for Progress (see Politics and History, Vol. Ai 
No. 1, November 1955, p. 141) Professor Arndt touches lightly upon it. He sees no disagree- 
ment between Labor and anti-Labor on full employment without inflation. But it is time Labor 
took inflation as seriously as it has always taken deflation, and unemployment. Whilst the time 
is approaching when we shall again face a serious world slump, there is no insuperable difficulty 
about budget, credit, and foreign exchange policy for the maintenance of full employment. 
Inflation, therefore, remains the problem and Labor’s record is lamentable—but no more so than 
the anti-Labor opposition to Chifley. 


Productivity too was dealt with in Policies for Progress and Professor Arndt re-asserts his 
principle that higher living standards in Australia depend upon increasing the size of the cake, not 
in getting a larger share of it. Refusal to co-operate to improve productivity in industry is an 
untenable attitude for Labor, but productivity is not mainly a matter of harder work, but of 
good management, rapid technical progress, efficient allocation of resources and above all, a high 
rate of investment. To improve productivity Labor should aim to control monopolies, where 
efficiency requires it—to nationalise, to use public enterprise to compete with private, to improve 
public utility efficiency, and to educate the people to see that a high rate of investment is the 
most certain road to higher living standards. 


Professor Arndt believes that none of the vital questions about the balance of payments— 
such as: what are the best methods to reduce imports? when should the exchange rate be adjusted? 
should we borrow more or less abroad? how can we expand exports?’—can be answered or even 
deduced from Labor policy. He believes that Labor’s attitude to migration is determined by 
misconceptions of the relations between it and unemployment, but that Labor should be concerned 
as to what rate of population growth and economic development we can afford, and are prepared 
to pay for, by restraining current living standards, and increasing exports. Whilst the Menzies 
“open door” policy for overseas capital is irresponsible, the problem cannot be cured by the “old liver 
pills” from Labor’s medicine chest, “Profit control”, “Price control”, “Excess Profits Tax.” Since 
1949, Labor has shown no interest in the development of the Territories. 


Professor Arndt concludes that Labor should no longer aim at a socialist economy, publicly- 
owned and centrally planned and controlled. Labor should free itself from the absurd situation in 
which the Party has ceased to believe in its official platform—does not dare to avow part of it, yet 
does not dare to disavow it for fear of offending the pious traditionalists in its ranks. Professor 
Arndt no longer believes in nationalisation as a panacea for all our ills. Labor should discover 
by industry studies where industries are not being run in the national interest, and should propose 
nationalisation of them. Where constitutional reform is necessary, Labor should campaign 
energetically for it. Direct controls are much in the same position as nationalisation, but Professor 
Arndt finds a place for them all—foreign exchange, imports, price, rent, capital issues, hire purchase 
and private investment. 


As a member of the Canberra Branch of the A.L.P. Professor Arndt no doubt claims and 
hopes that his lecture was for the good of the Labor Party. But he has delighted the Conservatives 
and encouraged suspicion of academic men among many members of the Labor movement. He 
has delighted the Conservatives because his criticisms of Labor were not placed in perspective. 
He made one or two critical references to the Menzies Government, praised right-wing Labor men, 
and so emerged with the conclusion that Labor, and left-wing Labor in particular, is far the worst 
of all. He has encouraged suspicion of academic men in the Labor movement, because he claims 
to be a member, and Labor men expect members to criticise the Party mainly from the ‘inside: but 


few have ever heard of Professor Arndt, except as one of the “eight economists” or as an outside 
critic of Labor. 


Professor Arndt, of course, draws far too sudden a dividing line with the death of J. B. Chifley 
—certainly, leadership technically competent in economic policy is an advantage, but economic 
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policy is not everything. Professor Arndt, trying to confine a lecture to economic policy which was 
bound to be taken as applicable to total policy, ignores the technical competence of Evatt in inter- 
national and constitutional affairs; of Calwell in national development; of Pollard in agriculture; 
of Ward, Clarey, Harrison and Cameron in industrial matters; of Crean in economic policy; of 
Fraser in social services; of Haylen in Australian history; of McKenna in many things. There has 
been no sudden break or decline in any of these fields with the death of J. B. Chifley. Dr. Evatt’s 
departure from what is the most acceptable thing to do in international affairs and civil liberties 
is as striking an adherence to principle as anything done in the past. Labor, before 1951, did not 
have a better record in explaining policy to the people than it has had since. It would be 
unnecessary to say these things if Professor Arndt had been able to maintain a reasonable view of 
the limits to the powers of a Leader, and the significance of the rank and file. 


Professor Arndt has no place for the word “socialism”. I think he has replaced it by the word 
“efficiency”. He relies mainly upon productivity to raise living standards and he relies mainly 
upon material living standards to make the people better off. Controls stifle enterprise. 
But it is doubtful if greater efficiency will get much more for the people than more material goods 
at a rate which is acceptable to the controllers of the means of production. 


Australian Governments since 1949 have not maintained full employment—they have assisted 
to maintain inflation and full employment has been a consequence. Certainly they would lose 
votes if unemployment increased, but it has suited them for other reasons to maintain inflation. 


Professor Arndt believes that the time is approaching when we will again face a serious world 
slump. To believe as he does, that there is no insuperable difficulty about economic policy to 
prevent the consequences for Australia, is one thing—to believe that this policy will be applied, is 
another. Surely a glance must be given to the circumstances. Surely the main strength behind 
what is done comes from those who control the means of production—their interests have always 
been to feed the boom while it looks good, but to cut costs when it turns bad. 


The importance of socialism is revealed in the way Professor Arndt and others, skilled in 
particular fields, tend to generalise upon a narrow base. Socialism directs attention to the structure 
of the means of production and to those who control them. It directs attention to the need to 
change control of the means of production by parliamentary action so that more democracy, 
equality and security can be achieved. Professor Arndt directs attention to productivity and 
efficiency. These are things which, can pay off while the control of the means of production is left 
intact and while economic conditions are good. Socialism is concerned with the total pattern of 
social life—not only with more material goods. Certainly this involves not always thinking what 
is the most acceptable thing to do. Those who work to stabilise existing achievements have a 
place in any society, but this function is performed by the Liberal-Country Parties and their 
institutional supporters. Labor’s function is a different one. Labor’s emphasis must not be to 
repair existing defects, to provide “full-blooded industrial co-operation”, but to visualise the type 
of society we want, and to judge all action we take by whether it moves us towards that goal. 
Many of the things Professor Arndt wants can be accepted in the light of that test. I disagree 
with him in that he never seems to apply that test. Rather, he is concerned to apply the test of 
efficiency, the test of higher material living standards as rapidly as possible. Professor Arndt is 
not a socialist—he is a technical adviser to the establishment. But all his criticisms of Labor 
have stimulated thought and discussion. Whatever else is the outcome this no doubt justifies his 


lecture. 
Melbourne J. F. Carrns 


MALTA AND THE MALTESE: A Study in Nineteenth Century Migration. By C. A. Price. 
Georgian House, Melbourne, 1954. pp. xx + 272. 45s. A. 


Recently a book was published under the title of The Vanishing Irish. No book about the 
Maltese could be so described. Whereas the Irish met desperate internal economic situations with 
desperate actions, the Maltese never did. Whereas the Irish fled to the far corners of the earth, 
the Maltese clung to their “Fior del mondo”. Whereas the Irish who remained at home provided 
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one of the few examples of population control through the Malthusian principle of moral restraint 
by abstaining from marriage and by celibacy, the Maltese, through all the vicissitudes of their 
country’s economy, continued to marry young and to rear large families. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century the average age at marriage of females was about 22 years and birth rates 
were pretty constantly above 33 per 1,000 of population. A consistently high level of deaths 
drained away a considerable part of the growth implied in this birth rate, but only in occasional 
years did population decrease. Consequently Malta with its scarce resources became increasingly 
crowded: a density of 960 per square mile in 1842 had grown to 1,270 in 1881 and today has 
reached the astonishing figure of over 2,700. 


In face of these facts of population pressure against limited resources, why did the Maltese not 
emigrate even though the means to do so were at least as available to them as to the Irish? This 
is in effect the basic question which Dr. Price sets out to discuss. Dr. Price warns in his intro- 
duction that the question cannot be adequately answered by a simple “thematic approach” and 
his justification for this point of view becomes abundantly clear as his work proceeds. The title 
of the book is “Malta and the Maltese”: only the subtitle makes reference to it as “A Study in 
Nineteenth Century Migration”. This point needs to be emphasised, because Dr. Price is con- 
cerned not only with the movement of people, but also with the relationship between emigration 
and the developing political, social and cultural pattern of a small but complex group of islands, to 
which the attachment of its people was strong, and whose welfare depended more upon the value 
the British Government placed upon Valetta as a naval base than upon the islands’ own resources. 


It was the strategic position of Malta which primarily determined the state of its economy. 
When the imperial mistress put a low value on its strategic worth and consequently cut expenditure 
on its naval establishments, there was redundancy of population and emigration southwards and 
eastwards across the Mediterranean increased; when imperial spending increased in time of inter- 
national crisis, as it did during the Crimean War, boom conditions followed, accompanied by 
substantial re-migration back to Malta. ‘These periodic revivals of the imperial importance of 
Malta saved the islands from that prolonged destitution which in Ireland forced so many of the 
inhabitants to far distant lands. The Maltese clung to their “Fior del mondo”, and for them 
“Gl mondo” was the Mediterranean. 


But as Dr. Price amply shows, there was much more to the story than this economic factor. 
The emigration of redundant population to areas more distant than the African mainland was 
restricted by vicissitudes in the colonial as well as in the naval policy of the imperial government. 
When Maltese leaders, influenced by Malthusian theory, wished to organise emigration abroad, as 
between 1823 and 1842, Westminster was opposed to the idea. When in 1878 the imperial 
authorities, moving away from laissez-faire philosophy and bent upon imperial expansion, wished 
to strengthen the imperial grip on both ends of the Mediterranean by the one act of transplanting 
the population surplus to Malta’s needs to under-populated Cyprus, it was the Maltese authorities 
and populace who were not prepared to co-operate. So did the elaborate interplay of imperial and 
local thought and objectives intertwine with economic factors. 


Again, Dr. Price emphasises that while for long periods in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, North Africa offered opportunities of economic gain to redundant Maltese, and therefore 
encouraged emigration, by the 1860’s living standards in Malta were higher than in North Africa, 
yet Maltese continued to go there rather than to venture further abroad to countries with higher 
living standards which were in urgent need of labour. This lack of enterprise was to a considerable 
extent due to an irrational belief that distant lands were homes of strange and deadly diseases— 
better the known plague, venal administration and religious hostility of Africa and the Levant than 
the unknown terrors of Ultima Thule. It was not until the twentieth century that Maltese 
successfully broke away from the boundaries of the Mediterranean: an attempt to organise 


emigration to Australia in 1884 had failed dismally, but by 1954 there were over 20,000 Maltese 
living in this country. 


So Dr. Price weaves his story. It is heartening to see a study of this kind probing deeply 
and avoiding some of the airy generalisations so often associated with a “thematic” approach. At 
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times one feels the author becomes a little laboured in his treatment of detail, but if this is a fault 
it is happily to be endured for the wealth of thought-provoking information to be gleaned from it. 
This is a scholarly book and a very good example of a successful marriage between history and 
statistics. The statistical appendices are well chosen and competently handled and it is clear from 
the accompanying notes that the compilation of these was itself a monumental research task. The 
documentation and bibliography leave nothing to be desired. 

Gonna W. D. Borrte 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIES. By J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock. Macmillan, 
London, 1956. pp. 316. 29s. 9d. A. 


West Indian history has previously been written from the point of view of the metropolitan 
powers concerned. ‘Thus the 15th and 16th centuries were filled with stories of exploration and 
settlement, the 17th and 18th with naval battles and conquest, the 19th by the campaign for 
emancipation and the decline of the sugar industry, and the 20th by the change in constitutional 
and economic relations between the imperial countries and their colonies. Because of this bias 
there has been a compartmentalization into British West Indian history, French West Indian 
history, Cuban history, etc. Messrs. Parry and Sherlock (respectively Professor of History and 
Vice-Principal of the University College of the West Indies in Jamaica) have tried to remedy both 
defects in a volume aimed at the general reader. They have accepted the geographical unity of 
the area and tried to write West Indian history for its own sake, not as an appendix to the history 
of Europe. In doing this they have taken the West Indies to mean the Greater and Lesser Antilles, 
and tried to exclude the mainland territories of British Honduras, the Mosquito Coast and the 
Guianas from the main theme, thereby admitting a not inconsiderable element of artificiality, for 
in this area the ties of history are stronger than those of geography. 


Little is known of the Amerindian inhabitants of the West Indies, the Arawaks and Caribs. 
Within a century of discovery they were almost extinct, leaving only a few artifacts, and our 
knowledge of them is based on the writings of the early Spanish explorers. The first century of 
West Indian history is Spanish, the record of the establishment of a base on Hispaniola—La Isla 
Espafiola, for the great attack on the mainland led by Cortéz. The Spaniards never made much 
of their island holdings apart from Hispaniola and Cuba; when Britain seized Jamaica in the 17th 
century and Trinidad in the 18th, each island had only a few thousand impoverished settlers. Other 
European countries followed Spain into the Caribbean and ultimately of the great imperial powers 
only Portugal remained obedient to the Papal Bull and confined her colonising to that region of 
the Western Hemisphere given her by Alexander VI, whilst even Sweden, Denmark, and the Knights 
of Malta had their possessions. The result was a patchwork of colonies throughout the Caribbean; 
the great island of Hispaniola was split between France and Spain, much as today it is divided 
between French-speaking Haiti and the Spanish-speaking Dominican Republic, and tiny islands like 
St. Kitts and St. Martin were shared. Parry and Sherlock properly reduce the buccaneers to their 
historical perspective as a few thousand desperadoes fighting minute campaigns with unparalleled 
ferocity, but show the serious effects which their depredations were having on the West Indian 
economy: “During the six years of Morgan’s ascendancy, from 1655 to 1661, they had sacked 
eighteen cities, four towns, and nearly forty villages”. ‘They are fair both to the slave-traders and 
owners, and to the abolitionists in England and missionaries, Methodist and Baptist, in the 
colonies. The abolition of slavery was probably the greatest moment in West Indian history, but 
for the British islands at least it is still hard to think of it in its proper West Indian context, rather 
than as a case study of pressure groups at Westminster. 


Despite the authors’ intentions much of the book is taken up with accounts of wars and 
conquests, but this may be attributed to two causes. The first is that the study of West Indian 
social and economic history is in its infancy. Records of earlier centuries have been decimated by 
hurricanes as well as tropical decay and neglect. The monographs and articles on which this type 
of general history must be based are just beginning to appear, and the authors have done an 
excellent job of assembling what scanty material there is. Secondly, the campaigns of the 17th 
nd 18th centuries often had local economic motives; sometimes they were waged by militia raised 
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in the islands and planned by governors who were interested in destroying the economic structure 
of a nearby competitor by burning fields and buildings rather than admitting a future competitor 
into their own protected market by permanent conquest. Some islands changed hands almost 
annually at times, and today Barbados glories in its record as the only colony never to have been 
captured. 

A word of praise is due for the inclusion of a number of first class plates, and particularly for 
four reproductions of old maps dating from 1500, 1594, 1656 and 1788. This reviewer only regrets 
the omission of Moll’s fine map of the early 1700’s with its insets of the major Spanish colonial 
ports. The “Suggested Reading” is no more than that, and there is a complete absence of foot-notes 
and references for the reader who may wish to pursue a point. In recent years we have had a 
number of histories of the British West Indies, two short texts by H. V. Wiseman and W. L. Burn 
and one monumental work by Sir Alan Burns, plus a number of books on non-British territories. 
But there has been an almost complete lack of histories of the individual islands or colonies, the 
one exception being the Rev. Stephen Caiger’s excellent history of British Honduras. Whilst the 
broad canvas admits such figures as Columbus and Las Casas, Morgan and Teach, Toussaint and 
Dessalines, Eyre and Gordon, and even today men as colourful as Batista, Trujillo, Mufioz Marin 
and Bustamente, each individual island can claim four centuries, more or less, of violence and swash- 
buckling enough for a score of Sabatini novels—the historical novels of the Guianese writer, Edgar 
Mittelholzer, show this, and a record of economic prosperity and decay amid changing customs and 
mores in a cultural and racial melting pot to whet the appetites of a dozen social historians. A 
hopeful note is struck by the authors in their closing pages with brief descriptions of the University 
of Puerto Rico and the U.C.W.I., and no doubt a new school of West Indian historians will 
gradually fill these gaps. 


Brisbane Cotin A. HucHEs 


The Australian Reaction 
to the Suez Crisis 


July-December, 19 56 By W. MACMAHON BALL 


Because of its predominant importance this article in the series ‘Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy’’ deals exclusively with the Suez crisis; other aspects of 
Australian foreign policy will be brought up to date in the next number of the 
Journal. 

—EDITOR 


On 26 July President Nasser, without warning, proclaimed the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal Company. Egyptian troops and police were stationed in the 
Company’s offices and installations along the canal, and it was decreed that any 
employee of the Company who left his work without permission would be liable 
to imprisonment and the loss of all rights of compensation, pension, and end of 
service gratuity. The shareholders of the Company were to be compensated in 
accordance with the market value of the shares on the Paris Bourse on the day 
before the proclamation.1 Nasser stated that henceforth Egypt would use the 
canal revenues to build the Aswan Dam. 


The Egyptian Government had regarded the Aswan project as the keystone 
of its plan for Egypt’s economic progress. It was to increase the irrigated land 
by one-third, and make possible an eight-fold increase in electric power. In 
December 1955 the United States and Britain had offered to help finance the 
project. The United States offered 56 million dollars, and Britain 14 million for 
initial costs, and both agreed to consider sympathetically the loan of a further 
130 million dollars later. The International Bank offered a loan of 200 million 
dollars. 


But on 19 July, when the Egyptian Ambassador to the United States called 
on Mr. Dulles to say that his Government had decided to accept the Western offers, 
Mr. Dulles told him that the United States had changed her mind. The State 
Department offered an explanation. ‘Developments’, announced the State 
Department,? 


have not been favourable to the success of the project, and the 
United States Government has concluded that it is not feasible 
in present circumstances to participate in the project. Agree- 
ment by the riparian States has not been achieved, and the ability 
of Egypt to devote adequate resources to assure the project’s 
success has become more uncertain than at the time the offer 
was made. This decision in no way reflects or involves any 
alteration in the friendly relations of the Government and people 
of the United States towards the Government and people of Egypt. 


1For a translation of the text of the decree, see (1956) 27 Current Notes, 486-7. 
2State Department Bulletin, 30 July 1956. 
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The next day Britain announced that she, too, was withdrawing her offer on the 
same grounds. 

This is not the place to discuss the wisdom of this decision, but it is relevant 
to notice that it was shaped by political, rather than economic, considerations. 
It was a reaction against Nasser’s attempts to weaken Western political and military 
power in the Middle East, and to play off the West against the Soviet Union. The 
manner in which Washington and London announced their change in policy—in 
London it was announced to a press conference some hours before the Egyptian 
Government was officially informed—suggested not only the resolve to “drop” 
Nasser, but to drop him with a thud that would reverberate throughout the Middle 
East. 


The Australian Reaction before Armed Intervention 


When news of Nasser’s act reached Australia, the Federal Parliament was not 
in session, and Mr. Menzies was in the United States, after having spent some weeks 
in Western Europe and Britain. The day after Nasser moved, Mr. Casey made a 
cautious and non-committal statement. ‘The Australian Government would view 
with concern any unilateral or precipitate departure from the terms of solemn 
understandings of direct concern to maritime states, or any move which might 
restrict the free use of the canal by world shipping.”’ He added that reports were 
being studied and that the Australian Government was consulting urgently with 
the United Kingdom Government. 


On 29 July, Mr. Casey made a stronger statement, though careful in expression 
and moderate in tone. He pointed out that the faithful observance of the 1888 
Convention was of vital interest to Australia, since “our economic life depends on 
the free and unfettered flow of cargoes and ships through the canal’. 


The Egyptian Government, by seeking to take over the 
Company, has arbitrarily and unilaterally assumed the function 
of allowing or denying the use of the canal and the power to 
charge whatever it thinks fit upon a large part of the world’s 
commerce, 


. . . The abrupt and high-handed action of the Egyptian 
Government raises most serious apprehension about their attitude 
to the economic and other interests of other countries. 
He criticised the timing and manner of the announcement as amounting to a 


punitive action against others possessing legitimate rights. 


This must be a cause of profound concern to all countries 
whose policies are based on essential principles in international 
relations. 


. .. [Our] interest in the situation arises from our dependence 
on our right to use the Canal for most of our trade in peace and 
our protection in war, and from our concern as a member of the 
United Nations to ensure that international understandings are 
observed.4 


3(1956) 27 Current Notes, 445. *ibid., 450. 
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Mr. Menzies decided that the Suez situation demanded his return from the 
United States to Britain, and from this time the Prime Minister, rather than Mr. 
Casey, became the Government’s official spokesman. Mr. Menzies had no doubts 
that Nasser’s action was “quite illegal, high-handed, and perhaps dangerous’’.® 
Later, in a B.B.C. broadcast, he criticised a disposition both in Britain and the 
United States to suggest that Nasser’s action was legally justifiable. Mr. Menzies 
went on to speak of the aspect of Nasser’s behaviour that seems to have concerned 
him more than anything else, that it was a challenge to British prestige. 


It is apparently not fashionable to speak of prestige. Yet 
the fact remains that world peace and the efficacy of the United 
Nations Charter alike require that the British Commonwealth 
and, in particular, its greatest and most experienced member, 
the United Kingdom, should retain power, prestige, and moral 
influence.® 


There was never any suggestion in Mr. Menzies’ statements, then or later, that 
Australia’s national interests could be distinguished from the national interests of 
the United Kingdom. Nor was it easy to distinguish at any time between the 
spirit and substance of his statements and those of Sir Anthony Eden.” 


During this period Dr. Evatt, the Leader of the Labor Opposition, insisted 
that the dispute should be taken to the United Nations, the only proper body for 
dealing with it, but he was cautious about defining the line that Australia should 
take in the United Nations. On 8 August he criticised the Government for having 
failed to separate the question of the nationalisation of the Company and of free 
passage through the canal. He said the dispute clearly fell under United Nations 
jurisdiction. Threats of force were inconsistent with loyalty to the United Nations 
Charter. A week later the Executive of the Parliamentary Labor Party endorsed 
his statement.® 


The Australian press was virtually unanimous in condemnation of Nasser, and 
most of the metropolitan dailies denounced him with sustained vehemence. Head- 
lines on the “grab”, “‘seizure’’, or “confiscation” of the canal did not encourage 
readers to make any calm appraisal of the legality or morality of Nasser’s act or 
of its likely economic or political consequences for Australia or Britain.1° The 
press in general presented the situation as full of forebodings. The Adelaide News 
took a different line. It warned against the excited belligerence of the British and 
Australian reactions, and insisted that the issue must be settled by negotiation, 


5Age, 1 Aug. 1956. ®Reported in zbid., 15 Aug. 1956. 

7“Mr. Menzies, as a trusted friend of both Britain and the United States... has been 
consistently pushing the British case for firm action.” <ibid., 4 Aug. 1956. “‘[Mr. Menzies] 
has used every ounce of the vast prestige he enjoys in Washington to impress the 
United Kingdom’s view....” ibid., 7 Aug. 1956. (My italics). 

8Melbourne Sun, 9 Aug. 1956. ; 

®Statement issued by the Executive of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party on the 

anal crisis, 15 Aug. 1956. 

"yoney: Sydney M ees Herald: “Egypt’s lawless seizure of the canal’’ (31 July 1956). Age: 
Nasser’s “unprovoked act of international brigandage”’ (30 July 1956). 
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not force.4 With few exceptions the press generally expressed warm support of 
the British Government’s ‘‘firm” reaction, and of the movement of military forces 
to the eastern Mediterranean. 

At the first London Conference, Mr. Menzies represented Australia, and Mr. 
Casey attended. On 18 August, eighteen of the 22 nations represented issued a 
joint policy statement.!2 It contained three principles: (1) The operation of the 
canal was to be insulated from the politics of any nation. (2) To achieve this, the 
canal was to be operated, maintained and developed by an international board, on 
which Egypt would be one of the states represented. (3) There were to be effective 
sanctions against any violation of this agreement. 


A committee of five, with Mr. Menzies as Chairman, was appointed to convey 
and explain the views of the eighteen nations to President Nasser.1* This com- 
mittee met in Cairo on 3 September but, after a week’s discussion with Nasser, 
failed to get him to accept international management of canal operations. Yet 
Mr. Menzies had made it clear that this was the nub of the plan. At the London 
Conference he had insisted: 

I do not believe there is a man sitting at this table . . . who 
does not believe that the future of the canal is pretty dismal as 
an undertaking unless there is a complete feeling of confidence in 
its independent future... . 

Sir, I have no doubt that only international management will 
produce that result. And if that result is not achieved, then all 
the guarantees that can be written down by all our legal advisers 
will not be worth the paper they are written on.14 

It seems that the Menzies mission was not authorised to negotiate on this 
basic request, but only to “convey” and “‘explain”’ it, and to try to get its acceptance. 
It was widely reported, though without explicit authority, that after the first day’s 
meeting Mr. Menzies was very hopeful that President Nasser would accept the 
mission’s proposals. It was also reported that Mr. Menzies believed the later 
hardening of President Nasser’s attitude was partly or mainly due to official 
assurances given in Washington that the United States was wholly opposed to the 
resort to force on this issue. The British and French Governments had apparently 
sought to strengthen Mr. Menzies’ hands in Cairo by moving additional 
military forces to the western Mediterranean; and publicising these moves, as the 
conference was opening. It seemed to be Mr. Menzies’ view that President 
Eisenhower’s statements led Nasser to discount the risks of war if he rebuffed the 
Eighteen-Power proposals. 


Neg. On 3 Sept., the News, referring to a statement by Sir Anthony Eden, said: “If it 
were an instance of dealing with naked aggression, even with the mighty Soviet Union or China, 
many would agree with him and be prepared to stand firm. But this is nosuch clear cut issue, because 
here is a country of very different status—formerly virtually a vassal state—repossessing some- 
thing in its own territory. This is the heart of the matter. Because the immense changes in 
today’s world immediately ensure sympathy for Egypt from many hundreds of millions who 
have no interest in the Suez Canal or the ambitions of Colonel Nasser.’ 

12Full text in (1956) 27 Current Notes, 497-8. 

18The five nations were U.S.A., Australia, Canada, Iran and Ethiopia. 

ceed 27 Current Notes, 496-7. 

et Mr. Menzies told Parliament: ‘“‘We were not imposing somethi 
inviting her willing agreement.” ibid., 576. - BRODER ROT e aes 
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It was not until 12 September that the British and French Governments referred 
the Suez situation to the United Nations. In a joint letter to the President of the 
Security Council they said that they considered the refusal of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to “negotiate” on the basis of the Eighteen-Power proposals “‘an aggravation 
of the situation which if allowed to continue would constitute a manifest danger 
to peace and security”’.16 Meanwhile President Nasser, on 10 September, had asked 
for a fifty-nation conference to discuss the whole position, with the proviso that 
international management was not acceptable to Egypt. This offer was not taken 
up. The United States, Britain and France were now devising a plan to establish 
a Suez Canal Users’ Association (S.C.U.A.), and on 14 September, Sir Arthur Fadden, 
the Acting Prime Minister, stated that the Australian Government supported the 
“concept” of this plan. On 18 September, Mr. Casey described S.C.U.A. as “a 
means of meeting the urgent need to protect international rights in the canal under 
the 1888 Convention’’!” and announced that Sir Percy Spender, our Ambassador in 
Washington, would lead an Australian delegation to a second London Conference 
opening on 19 September. This Conference set up S.C.U.A.,!8 but it soon became 
clear that there was no agreement between the United States on the one side and 
Britain and France on the other, on the use to be made of the new body. In 
London and Paris the dominant idea seemed to be that S.C.U.A. should provide 
an effective method for putting joint pressure on Egypt, by force if necessary. 
But in Washington Mr. Dulles explicitly stated that if Egypt refused passage to 
any American ship sailing under S.C.U.A. auspices, there would be no question of 
shooting a way through: the ship would simply turn back and go around the Cape.?® 
This statement caused surprise and indignation in British and French official circles, 
as S.C.U.A. was thus deprived of what they regarded as its main point and purpose. 


On 25 September Mr. Menzies made his first statement to Parliament on Suez.?® 
He forcefully denounced Nasser’s action on the ground that it was both a breach 
of international law and of good faith. “This high-handed, and as I believe, illegal 
action, produced a world crisis. The whole future of the canal was, and is, at 
stake.”” He argued that the Egyptian Government’s concession to the Company 
had an “‘international character’? which removed it from Egypt’s domestic juris- 
diction, and that if Egypt’s repudiation of the concession twelve years before the 
due date ‘is not a breach of international law, then there is no international law’. 


d 


This “canal seizure’, this ‘‘act of repudiation and confiscation’? meant that 
the interests of the canal users could be completely subordinated to the financial 
needs of Egypt, and Nasser had made it clear that this was his intention. This 
would almost certainly mean that canal revenue which should be used for its main- 
tenance and development would be drawn off into the general revenue of Egypt. 


Thus Egypt could, as the sole canal authority and under 
pressure from her own Treasury, raise the canal dues to the highest 
point consistent with not actually driving the traffic away. In 


18jbid., 566. 1%{bid., 567. 
18Text of Declaration, ibid., 570. 194 ge, 14 Sept. 1956. 
20Reprinted in (1956) 27 Current Notes, 570-9. 
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other words, the canal dues, instead of being as light as possible 
in the interests of international trade, would become as heavy as 
possible, in the interests of Egypt’s domestic finance. 


Mr. Menzies then spoke of the British reaction. He gave some time to the 
debate in the House of Commons on 2 August in which the Government received 
the “swift support of all parties”. He quoted from the speeches of Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Morrison to show that they fully supported the prompt and vigorous 
reaction of the British Government, including “‘its military measures of mobilisation 
and preparation”. 


Mr. Menzies argued that there had been good reasons for some delay in referring 
the question to the United Nations. The conference had “‘disclosed and clarified” 
the issues so that an informed Security Council could now deliberate with speed. 
The Soviet Union might have vetoed effective United Nations action. And the 
fact that Egypt had used force to confiscate the canal made it ‘‘necessary for the 
user nations to make it promptly clear that they were not going to allow their own 
economic sovereignties to be subordinated to the aggressive sovereignty of one 
nation”. 


Should the United Nations now fail to produce a satisfactory settlement, the 
user nations must be prepared to impose sanctions themselves. There might be a 
“full-blooded programme of economic sanctions against Egypt” or there might be 
resort to military force. 


Mr. Menzies strongly emphasised his view that this was a situation in which 
resort to armed force might be justified. He was scornful of the view that force 
could only be justified in self-defence against attack or in pursuance of a decision 
by the United Nations Security Council: 


This I would regard as a suicidal doctrine for, having regard 
to the existence of the veto, it would mean that no force could 
ever be exercised against any friend of the Soviet Union except 
with the approval of the Soviet Union, which is absurd. The 
public exponents of this view have been much heard during the 
weeks of the canal negotiations. Their opinions have enjoyed 
great prominence in Egypt, and profoundly and obviously in- 
fluenced the current of our conferences with Colonel Nasser in 
Cairo. They ended by convincing the Egyptian Government 
(which was quite willing to be convinced) that there was no 
danger in rejecting our proposals; that force being absolutely 
out, Egypt could afford to sit back, agree to nothing, carry off 
the spoils of victory, and further build up its prestige. 


This reluctance or refusal to use force except in self-defence or when sponsored 


by the United Nations is inconsistent with the spirit and history of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth and with “the vigorous traditions of our race”. 


Mr. Menzies described Australia’s interest in the Suez crisis in the following 
words: 


So far as Australia is concerned, I need hardly say that an 
open canal is essential to British prosperity, and that a closed 
canal could mean mass unemployment in Great Britain, a financial 
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collapse there, a grievous blow at the central power of our Com- 
monwealth, and the crippling of our greatest market and our 
greatest supplier. 


“Nothing”, he said, “could suit the Egyptian dictator better than for the free 
world to lose interest, or a sense of crisis and urgency. There must be both speed 
and realism. We must also look ahead, keep our sense of direction, and maintain 
our impetus.’’21 


Dr. Evatt strongly criticised the timing of Mr. Menzies’ speech in view of the 
issues it raised. The arguments advanced might have to be considered under some 
circumstances, but it was appalling that, on the very eve of a discussion on the 
subject in the United Nations, such a speech should be made in Australia. Was 
this the sort of speech which would be made by the Australian representative at 
the Security Council meeting ? 


Dealing with the choices of action which faced us if the veto prevented a 
decision, Dr. Evatt said that the Labor Party did not object to economic sanctions 
because they were provocative, but because they were a form of warfare. If, for 
example, the suggestion that Britain should interfere with the headwaters of the 
Nile were adopted, it would cause suffering and death in Egypt. The world would 
never stand for that. The argument of essential economic interests could just as 
well have been used to stop the granting of independence to the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth. This alternative of harsh economic sanctions was not 
accepted by the Labor movement in this country, nor by the Trades Union Council 
in Britain, nor by the Labor movement in New Zealand. 


On the suggestion that Egypt had been the first to use force, Dr. Evatt pointed 
out that this action had been carried out under Egyptian law, against the Company. 
“To compare their actions in this case with the unbridled and unlicensed force of 
war is simply to play upon words.” If the seizure was against international law, 
then the proper course of action was clear: 


The property should be restored to the Company from which 
it was taken. But the Company has been kept out of it... . 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain said that Egypt’s move 
was ‘an act of plunder’ and, in effect, what the Menzies com- 
mittee, representing the eighteen nations, said to Nasser was, 


21[t was reported in the press that Mr. Casey took a different view from the Prime Minister 
on the question of using force against Egypt, and that Cabinet was sharply divided. On 11] Sept. 
the Melbourne Herald carried a report on page one from E. H. Cox, its Canberra correspondent. 
“The Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Casey, made an impassioned demand at a Cabinet 
meeting today, for the avoidance, at this stage, of any use of force to determine the control of 
the Suez Canal.”’ In Mr. Casey’s view, Mr. Cox reported, the resort to force would divide the 
Commonwealth, alienate the United States, and possibly cause the withdrawal of the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth. ‘Mr. Casey is vigorously following a line of policy which has 
been accepted in both Washington and Ottawa. But a section of the Cabinet is disposed to 
give the British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, strong support should the British Govern- 
ment decide to adopt military measures to ensure effective control of the Suez Canal.” Similar 
reports appeared in the next day’s newspapers and won some attention in Britain, e.g., the 
Economist (15 Sept. 1956) reported a ‘‘dangerous rift” in the Australian Cabinet. On 13 Sept. 
Sir Arthur Fadden told Parliament that “any report of dissension in Cabinet yesterday over 
the policy to be followed by the Australian Government on the Suez Canal dispute has no basis 
in fact”. Com. Parl. Debs., No. 19, 1956, p. 411. 
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‘We do not mind the plunder if we can share it with you. . 

We are not going to dispute your right to nationalise, but you 

really must put us in the team.’ 
The acceptance of nationalisation was fatal to those who now wanted to hark back 
to the original position and try to argue that the taking over of the canal by Egypt 
was unlawful. His own view was that it was legal, but “‘in any case, if it were 
not, no court could, in the circumstances that have arisen, really adjudicate on the 
matter when the governments that objected to the change now accept it”’. 


The alternative of using force was tantamount to a suggestion of war, and 
would be overwhelmingly opposed by the people of both Britain and Australia. 
The proper course was to negotiate, for this had not yet been tried. Mr. Menzies 
had no authority to negotiate in Cairo, his job was merely to ask the Egyptian 
Government whether they would negotiate on the users’ terms, and this Nasser 


had refused to do. 
If all else fails we should try to mediate. But we must have 
a good and experienced mediator, such as the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, or the former Secre- 
tary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie. Gentlemen of that calibre can 
deal with countries not on the basis that they are schoolboys 
deserving chastisement, but that they are proud nations. 


Returning to the question of using force, Dr. Evatt said that armed force was 
no longer a discretionary instrument of policy and that its use was regulated by law: 


It is regulated by the Charter of the United Nations, which 
provides that all other conflicting international obligations are 
to give way to the rule of the United Nations Charter. So it is 
no use citing other international agreements if they conflict with 
it. We have only to see the terms of the United Nations Charter. 
The only exception ... is... self defence against armed force. 
It does not provide for the use of force against a policy that 
one country does not like... . 

Dr. Evatt said that even now he did not know what the case against Egypt 
was. 

Is it that it wants to keep the canal closed? That would 
mean ruin to Egypt. It wants the ships to go through the canal 
and, according to today’s press reports, just as many ships are 
going through now as went through at the same time last year. 
Egypt is not trying to stop the ships going through. It is 
important to the economy of that country that the ships go 
through. ... What is the great disaster that threatens ? 

Finally, Dr. Evatt stressed that in taking the dispute to the United Nations, 
Britain, Australia and the other countries involved should be genuinely seeking a 
settlement and not just regarding it as a mere matter of form which, after the veto 
was used, would enable them to take direct action on the ground that no other 


course was then open.”? 


After Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt had made their addresses—each lasting an 
hour—the House passed on to other business. From the opening of the session on 


*27bid., No. 21, 1956, pp. 826-36. 
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29 August, there had been several suggestions by Government spokesmen that 
members would be given the opportunity to debate the issue,2? but this never came 
about. There were some questions to Ministers, but these were answered in brief 
and cautious fashion. Whatever the reasons, the contrast between the very full 
and prolonged debates in the Commons and Lords and the absence of parliamentary 
debate in Australia is worthy of notice. 


In these circumstances Mr. Menzies’ statement in Parliament assumed an 
exceptional importance. It was the first full statement by the Prime Minister 
explaining Australia’s official stand on what had become a major international 
issue, on which other Ministers had been reluctant to express themselves in the 
Prime Minister’s absence. It was, again, a statement by a man who in Washington, 
London and Cairo had been in close touch with those who were shaping events. 
It therefore deserves close attention. 


Mr. Menzies began by saying that if we were to make valid judgments on the 
Suez Canal issue, we must have our facts right. He went on to speak of Nasser’s 
“confiscation”, of this ‘‘canal seizure”. In normal usage the word ‘‘confiscation” 
is used only to describe appropriation without compensation. Yet Nasser had 
promised compensation, though Mr. Menzies may have felt that he had neither the 
will nor the capacity to honour this promise. To speak of the “canal seizure’ 
seemed hardly accurate. It seemed important to distinguish between the ownership 
of the canal, the physical control of the canal zone, and the ownership and manage- 
ment of the authority operating the canal. It was not possible for Nasser to “seize 
the canal’ since it was already in Egypt’s ownership, and, at least since July 1956, 
when the last British troops were withdrawn, in Egypt’s physical control. Mr. 
Menzies referred to the way the Egyptian Government had violated the 1888 Con- 
vention guaranteeing free navigation by closing the canal to Israeli shipping, but 
did not emphasise that this had been done while Britain still occupied the canal 
zone. He made no attempt to analyse the extent to which the nationalisation of 
the Company produced an actual change in the power situation in the area. 


Mr. Menzies suggested that the arrangements for the operation of the canal 
before Nasser’s action were wholly satisfactory and that it was only Nasser who had 
broken the 1888 Convention. ‘Until the Israel-Egypt question of 1951 there were 
no politics in the canal. It was not the instrument of domestic politics; it was, 
in the strict sense, a free and open international waterway.” He put great emphasis 
on the need to honour the 1888 Convention, but did not mention Article V, which, 
as the German press was pointing out, had been ignored by Britain in both world 
wars.*4 

It was, of course, entirely proper for Mr. Menzies to give his view, as a 
distinguished lawyer, that Nasser’s action was illegal, and to insist, as he did with 
great persuasiveness, that Nasser’s cancellation, without warning or consultations, 


23¢.¢. When Dr. Evatt stated on 13 Sept. that the time had come for a debate, Sir Arthur 
Fadden replied: “I am sure that the Prime Minister will take the first opportunity after his 
arrival next week to bring that about.” ibid., No. 19, 1956, p. 477. em 

24Article V. ‘In time of war belligerent Powers shall not disembark or embark within 
the canal and its parts of access either troops, munitions or materials-of war... . 
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of the concession of a company which he had lately applauded, was an act of bad 
business faith. Yet it seemed less important to show that Nasser’s act was 
reprehensible, than to estimate the likely harm that might ensue for Australia and 
to consider the ways in which this harm might be avoided. Mr. Menzies vehemently 
maintained that the ownership and management of the Canal Company by Egypt 
would threaten disaster to Britain and other countries. 
The canal seizure is, in plain English, the first shot in a 

campaign to make the people and economies of Great Britain and 

Western Europe dependent, literally from week to week, on one 

man’s whim. In the literal sense the Suez Canal issue is, for 

millions, one of survival. 
This way of presenting the case was calculated to arouse indignation and resolve, 
but hardly to encourage any calm effort to measure the likely consequences. In 
one part of his speech Mr. Menzies did suggest that it would be in Egypt’s own 
interests to keep the canal working efficiently, but even so she would be able to 
“raise the canal dues to the highest point consistent with not actually driving the 
traffic away’. He did not go on to ask how far in fact the canal authority could 
raise dues without driving traffic away, or what the added costs resulting from 
such possible increases might be. In Britain such estimates were attempted. One 
careful estimate was that if the dues were trebled and the whole cost passed on 
to the British consumer, it would add rather less than a penny a gallon to the price 
of petrol.25 Mr. Menzies argued that an Egyptian authority would not be able to 
raise the money necessary for proper maintenance and development, and pointed 
out that the former Company had agreed to invest £15 million sterling for these 
purposes in the three years 1956-8. He did not mention that the Company, in the 
past, in addition to setting aside substantial sums for development, had been able 
to make very handsome distributions to shareholders, about half of them private 
French investors.?6 


Nor did Mr. Menzies point out that since the nationalisation decree the Egyptian 
authorities seemed to be doing everything in their power to operate the canal 
efficiently, without any discrimination against the ships of those powers, like Britain 
and France, who were now refusing to pay dues to the Egyptian authority. Nor 
did he mention the good standard of technical efficiency maintained, despite the 
abrupt withdrawal of so many experienced Western pilots.27_ It may be that Mr. 
Menzies thought these considerations were irrelevant ; that his purpose was to expose 
the future risks rather than assess the present damage. 


Mr. Menzies gave some time to a description of the British reaction to Nasser’s 
action, particularly as expressed in the Commons debate on 2 August. He claimed 
that the firm reaction of the British Government won the “swift support of all 
parties” and supported this claim by quoting from the speeches of Mr. Gaitskell, 


*6Observer, 29 July 1956. : 

*6In 1955 the Canal Company distributed over £10 million in dividends out of a gross 
revenue of about £34 million. 

*?There were a number of careful reports in the British and American press of the con- 


tinuing smoothness of the canal’s operation. See especially the report by the Special - 
dent of the Times (London), 8 Oct. 1956. 3 4 s ; oi bcos 
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Leader of the Labor Party, and Mr. Herbert Morrison, a former Labor Foreign 
Secretary. The only suggestion Mr. Menzies gave that his account of this debate 
might no longer accurately express the feeling in Britain was his reference to “the 
philosophic doubts that have since assailed some minds”. Mr. Menzies was reporting 
to the Commonwealth Parliament on 25 September—and simultaneously to the 
Australian people by radio. Yet his listeners would hardly have gained an accurate 
impression of the then state of opinion in Britain. They would not have guessed 
that since early in August Sir Anthony Eden had been under continuous fire from 
the Opposition for his handling of the situation, and that the Labor Party had 
emphatically insisted that there must be no resort to force against Egypt, except 
in pursuance of a decision of the United Nations. They would not have guessed 
that most of the liberal and informed British press was strongly critical of the 
British Government’s policy ;?8 that the Governments of the United States, Canada, 
and of most countries in Western Europe had consistently opposed resort to force 
and were profoundly uneasy about the British Government’s tactics and strategy. 
Mr. Menzies made no mention of the views of the Asian members of the Common- 
wealth, or of any Asian Government. In a speech lasting one hour he gave only 
three sentences to the Asian nations, and then to give his views, not to explain their 
views, of how their interests were affected. In a word, the picture Mr. Menzies 
gave of the reaction of British and world opinion to the British Government’s Suez 
policy was remarkably incomplete and therefore tended to be gravely misleading. 


Perhaps the most significant part of Mr. Menzies’ speech was his insistence 
that force might properly be used for purposes other than self-defence or to carry 
out a decision of the United Nations. This is not the place to discuss the rightness 
or wrongness, wisdom or unwisdom, of this doctrine. But it is pertinent to notice 
that it is directly inconsistent with the obligations Australia has accepted as a 
member of the United Nations. It means that if a nation feels its vital interests 
are endangered, it is proper, if other methods fail, to take military action, to start 
a war, to protect them. It is, of course, implied in this view that the nation 
concerned has itself the right to determine whether its interests are endangered 
and whether the situation justifies resort to war. It means that a nation retains 
the right to be judge in its own cause and to start hostilities to enforce this judg- 
ment.2® Mr. Menzies did not attempt to make any objective assessment of the 
actual power position in relation to Suez, nor to enquire whether either economic 
sanctions or military force were likely to be effective methods of protecting British 
interests. Having satisfied himself that the use of such sanctions would be morally 
justified, because of Nasser’s immorality and Britain’s danger, he left it at that. 
He did not discuss the possible effects—Arab resentment or sabotage, Russian 
intervention, and American dissent. Since these were the crucial questions, the 
omission to consider them was remarkable. It seems reasonable to assume that this 


28The Manchester Guardian, News Chronicle, Observer, Economist and Spectator were strong 
i critics. 
a CS aaron propounded by Mr. Menzies was identical with that put forward by the 
British Government when explaining its special interests in Egypt in 1928. In signing the 
Pact of Paris for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy the British Govern- 
ment then made the reservation that it must itself be the only judge of whether its vital interests 
in Egypt were endangered and retain the right to use force to protect them. 
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speech by Mr. Menzies strongly influenced public feeling and opinion in Australia 
on the Suez crisis, and thereby affected popular reaction to the armed intervention 
at the end of October. 


Meanwhile Australia’s official policy was being expressed in the Security Council. 
On 12 September the British and French Governments sent a joint letter to the 
President of the Council claiming that Egypt’s refusal to negotiate on the basis of 
the eighteen-nations proposal was “‘an aggravation of the situation, which, if allowed 
to continue, would constitute a manifest danger to peace and security”. On 
23 September the same Governments asked the President to put the Suez dispute 
on the agenda. The next day the Egyptian Government made the same request, 
though, of course, in different words. On 5 October, Britain and France introduced 
a joint resolution. The first part, as amended, stated what came to be known as 
the Six Principles.2° It provided that “‘any settlement of the Suez question should 
meet the following requirements”. 


(1) There should be free and open transit through the Canal with- 
out discrimination, overt or covert—this covers both political 
and technical aspects; 


(2) the sovereignty of Egypt should be respected; 


(3) the operation of the canal should be insulated from the politics 
of any country; 


(4) the manner of fixing tolls and charges should be decided by 
agreement between Egypt and the users; 


(5) a fair proportion of the dues should be allotted to development ; 


(6) in case of disputes, unresolved affairs between the Suez Canal 
Company and the Egyptian Government should be settled by 
arbitration with suitable terms of reference and suitable pro- 
visions for the payment of sums found to be due.*! 


This part of the resolution was adopted unanimously on 13 October. The 
second part sought Council endorsement of the eighteen-nation proposals. The 
essence of these, it will be recalled, was that the canal should be managed by an 
international body. This motion was supported by nine of the eleven members 
but vetoed by U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. On 8 October, Dr. Ronald Walker, the 
Australian representative on the Council, gave his reasons for supporting both parts 
of the British-French resolution. His speech made it clear that the Australian 
Government believed that the only effective way to ensure that the canal would 
be insulated from the politics of any nation was to establish, under an international 
convention, to which Egypt would be a party, ‘‘a body charged with the operation, 
maintenance and development of the canal’’.®2 


®°These principles had been hammered out in private discussion between t i 
of Britain, France and Egypt, meeting with Mr. Hammarskjoeld. mares L gira 
31(1956) 27 Current Notes, 640. Text of statement, ibid., 634-7. 
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Armed Intervention and After 


On 28 October, Israel ordered the general mobilisation of reserves. President 
Eisenhower issued a statement that he had sent a message to Mr. Ben-Gurion, the 
Israeli Prime Minister—the second in two days—appealing to him not to resort 
to force. The next day—29 October—the British Mediterranean fleet moved east 
from Malta towards Cyprus. On the initiative of the United States, a meeting of 
American, British and French representatives was called in Washington under the 
terms of the Three-Power Declaration of 1950 pledging help to victims of territorial 
aggression in the Middle East. News reached London and Washington that Israel 
had attacked Egypt on a wide front and that Israeli troops had penetrated deep 
into Sinai. President Eisenhower announced: 

The United States has pledged under this and prior Admini- 

strations to assist the victim of any aggression in the Middle East. 

We shall honour that pledge. ... The situation shall be taken 

to the U.N. Security Council tomorrow morning.*? 
The next day—30 October—was momentous. The British and French Govern- 
ments sent their ultimatums to Egypt and Israel. They demanded that Israel and 
Egypt cease all warlike action and withdraw their military forces from within ten 
miles of the canal on either side. They further demanded that Egypt should agree 
that Anglo-French military forces should forthwith occupy temporarily key points 
on the canal, at Port Said, Ismalia, and Suez. Some reports of the ultimatum 
suggested that the Anglo-French forces would only move into Egypt if the Egyptian 
Government failed to withdraw ten miles from the canal within twelve hours, but 
Sir Anthony Eden made it clear that the Anglo-French forces would move in 
anyway. If Egypt resisted their entry, they would fight their way in. Nasser 
quickly rejected the ultimatum. Israel announced she would accept if Egypt 
accepted. 

This ultimatum was issued without informing or consulting the United States 
Government*4 or the Government of any member of the Commonwealth. Three 
main reasons for the ultimatum were given by Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd: (1) To protect free and uninterrupted passage through the canal; (2) to stop 
the continuation and extension of hostilities; (3) to protect the lives and property 
of British subjects in the area. 

In the Security Council the United States introduced a resolution calling upon 
Israel “immediately to withdraw its armed forces behind the established armistice 
lines”, and calling upon all members “‘to refrain from the use of force or threat of 
force in the area in any manner inconsistent with the purpose of the United Nations”’. 
Seven members of the Council supported this resolution, but it was vetoed by 
Britain and France. Australia and Belgium abstained. The U.S.S.R. then put a 
second resolution, identical with the vetoed United States resolution, except that 


33New York Times, Sunday Edition, 4 Nov. 1956. ‘ 

34The New York Times, which had been consistently critical of Egypt and sympathetic to 
Israel, reported: ‘‘Washington reacted with anger and indignation. The President learned of 
the ultimatum from a news ticker... . Most of Washington plainly was convinced that the 
British and French had put Israel up to the attack to provide them with a pretext for forcible 
recapture of the canal from Nasser.’”’ Sunday edition, 4 Nov. 1956. 
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it omitted the key provision (Article 3), calling on all members to refrain from the 
use or threat of force and from supplying arms or aid to Israel. This resolution 
was supported by seven members, including Australia, but this time the United 
States and Belgium abstained, and again Britain and France used their veto. The 
next day—31 October—Yugoslavia introduced a resolution calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly under the “uniting for peace” procedure adopted 
in 1950. This was carried by seven votes to two. Britain and France opposed it, 
and Belgium and Australia abstained, but the veto did not apply because it was a 
procedural matter. On the same day British bombers launched an offensive against 
military targets in Egypt. 

In the early hours of 2 November, the General Assembly passed a United 
States resolution, adopted by 64 votes to 5, urging ““as a matter of necessity’ an 
immediate cease-fire, and a halt to the movement of military forces and arms to 
the area.3 Australia and New Zealand, apart from the three nations to whom the 
resolution was directed—Britain, France and Israel—were the only two nations to 
oppose.3? Belgium, Canada, Laos, the Netherlands, Portugal and South Africa 
abstained. The Canadian representative abstained because Canada felt that the 
resolution was inadequate to achieve the Assembly’s purpose. He felt that a United 
Nations force was necessary to keep the peace until a settlement could be reached. 
On 3 November, a Canadian resolution to set up such a force was adopted by 57 
votes to none. There were nineteen abstentions, strangely including the Soviet 
bloc, Britain, France, Israel, Egypt, Australia and New Zealand. On the same 
day an Asian-African resolution requesting the Secretary-General to secure com- 
pliance with the call for a cease-fire, the halting of military movements, and 
withdrawal behind the armistice lines was carried by 59 votes to 5. Britain, France, 
Israel, Australia and New Zealand opposed. There were twelve abstentions.38 


On 5 November—after five days of continuous bombing of Egyptian air-fields 
and installations—Anglo-French paratroopers were dropped at Port Said, and 
reinforced the next day by seaborne forces. On the same day Sir Anthony Eden 
and M. Mollet received messages from Mr. Bulganin warning that the U.S.S.R. was 
“fully determined to crush the aggressors” by use of force. In his message to Sir 
Anthony Eden he made ominous references to Britain’s vulnerability to guided 
missiles. He sent another message to Mr. Ben-Gurion warning that Israel was 
putting her existence as a state in jeopardy and announcing the recall of the Soviet 
Ambassador from Tel Aviv. He asked Mr. Eisenhower to join the Soviet Union in 
using force to end the aggression. 


**Mr. Menzies gave an explanation of the Australian representative’s policy in the Security 
Council in his statement to Parliament on 1 Nov. (1956) 27 Current Notes, 732-3. 

36Text, ibid., 744. 

"Current Notes on International Affairs, quoted so often in this article, is of great value 
to Australian students. Yet it may be worth-while noticing its selection of speeches and docu- 
ments during the Suez crisis. The November issue, for example, reports two statements by 
Sir Anthony Eden at some length (as well as statements by Mr. Menzies and Mr. Casey) but 
none of the statements by Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, though it carried three statements 
by Mr. Dulles in previous issues. It is hard to escape the inference that Mr. Dulles’ statements 
were included when they were mainly critical of Egypt, but omitted when they were mainly 
critical of Britain and France. This method of selection tends to reduce the value of Current 
Notes to students. 

*8Text of both resolutions (1956) 27 Current Notes, 744. 
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On 6 November, the British and French Governments announced that they 
had ordered a cease-fire in Egypt. The next day—7 November—the United Nations 
Assembly adopted an African-Asian resolution calling for the immediate withdrawal 
of British and French forces from Egypt, and for an Israeli withdrawal behind the 
armistice lines. It was carried by 65 votes to one (Israel) with ten abstentions, 
including Britain, France, and Australia. Sir Anthony Eden insisted that there 
could be no withdrawal of Anglo-French forces until there was an “effective” United 
Nations force to take over. He also wished the technical units in the Anglo-French 
forces to go ahead, without delay, clearing the canal, and said that Britain and 
France would expect to be included in the United Nations Emergency Force. This 
second request was rejected by the United Nations in accepting the principle that 
no permanent members of the Security Council should contribute contingents to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. After continuing protests, based on doubts 
whether U.N.E.F. would be “‘effective’”’, Britain and France agreed to withdrawal 
on 3 December. The withdrawal was completed on 22 December. 


The Suez dispute had not been mentioned in the House of Representatives in 
Canberra since 16 October. On 31 October, Mr. Menzies, in reply to a question by 
Dr. Evatt, said that the Government had been in “constant communication” with 
the British Government, and as soon as he had the facts “reasonably clear’’ he 
would make a comprehensive statement. In the meantime he read to the House 
the statement Sir Anthony Eden had made to the Commons some hours before— 
the ultimatum statement.3® At 8 p.m. that evening Mr. Menzies made his state- 
ment. After explaining the Australian representative’s voting in the Security 
Council, he addressed himself to the Anglo-French ultimatum and armed inter- 
vention. He reported that 

We were early yesterday morning advised from our Acting 
High Commissioner in London that the United Kingdom had in 
mind calling upon both Israel and Egypt to cease fighting and to 
withdraw their forces from the neighbourhood of the canal. At 
1 p.m. yesterday, we were advised that the matter was under 
most urgent consideration by the United Kingdom Cabinet. At 
1.30, we learned that Great Britain and France had delivered 
what was in effect an ultimatum to both Egypt and Israel calling 
for an answer within twelve hours.‘ 

He declared that the British Government was not at fault in failing to consult 
the Governments of other members of the Commonwealth before acting as it had, 
and that, moreover, the actions it had taken were proper. 

First, is the United Kingdom at fault in not having engaged 
in a pre-consultation with other British Commonwealth countries ? 
Our answer to this question is that she was not at fault at all. 
The circumstances were those of great emergency. Hostile armed 
forces were rapidly approaching each other, and extensive combat 
was imminent. As I have said, in that combat vital interests in 
the passage of the canal were quite likely to suffer the most serious 
damage. The canal is an international waterway with a guaran- 
teed freedom of passage for the ships of all nations; but that 


39Com. Parl. Debs., No. 26, 1956, pp. 1941-2. 
49bid., p. 2058. 
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guarantee would cease to have much value if the canal itself were 
put out of action by becoming part of a theatre of active war. 
There was literally no time to keep the combatants out of the 
canal area, and afford it proper protection. 

Effective consultation—and I say ‘effective’ because a mere 
‘form of consultation’ would have been quite useless—would 
plainly have occupied considerable time and the urgent position 
might have fallen into irretrievable disaster. In our opinion, 
therefore, Great Britain, whose canal and other Middle East 
economic interests are so vast, was correct in proceeding upon 
her own judgment and accepting her own responsibility. We are 
not living in an academic world. The normal processes of con- 
sultation should always be followed wherever feasible, but there 
are instances like the present one in which events move too fast 
for normal processes. 

The second great question that arises is as to the propriety 
of the action taken by Great Britain and France. Upon this 
point the Government of Australia believes that the action was 
proper. . . 

Their purpose, as they plainly state, was to have the Israeli 
and Egyptian forces withdrawn from the canal for a distance of 
ten miles on either side so that the operation of the canal would 
not be menaced. Their action, so considered, was a police action 
taken in a state of great emergency and was in fact calculated to 
keep the combatants apart and to enable counsels of moderation 
thereafter to prevail. . . . 


Above all there is, as I believe, no desire to involve or confuse 
a settlement of the dispute about the operation of the Suez 
Canal with other Middle East disputes, but to prevent that 
involvement.*4 
Mr. Menzies expressed great regret that there should have arisen some public 
differences between Britain and the United States. He had “profound respect”’ for 
the efforts made by both President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles to keep the peace of 
the world, but “with all humility” he urged American friends to realise the pressure 
of events on Britain and France. He assured the House that Australia had not 
been asked to make any commitments, nor had it made any. 


Dr. Evatt said that the action was, as President Eisenhower stated, both unwise 
and improper. 
Clearly it is unwise because it is a wrongful act from the point 
of view of expedience and wisdom, and it is improper because, 
as the President has made clear, it is contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
The ultimatum was nominally against Egypt and Israel, but really against 
Egypt alone. 
It was not only the British Commonwealth of Nations that 
was not consulted. President Eisenhower first read of this 
ultimatum in the newspapers of his own country, although there 
was ample time to notify him beforehand. 


“1ibid., pp. 2058-9. 
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Further, there had been consultation between the United States, United Kingdom 
and France only a couple of days before on the Middle East situation, at which time 
the United Kingdom Government should have discussed possible action in the case 
of the expected Israeli action against Egypt. 


_A country might, in certain circumstances of emergency, act 
on its own initiative even without notice to other countries. But 
in this instance there was daily contact between the representa- 
tives of the three great powers. ... But other countries were 
not informed. I say they were not informed because Britain and 
France did not want them to know of it until action had been 
taken. That is the whole essence of the matter. 


The ultimatum was really directed against Egypt. Under its terms Israeli 
forces would still be ninety miles inside Egypt, whereas Egypt would have to 
withdraw from the very thing they are trying to defend. 


Then the ultimatum says ‘Unless you both agree to do this, 
we will come in with armed forces and occupy the whole of the 
canal zone, including the twenty-mile wide strip bordering the 
canal and, in addition, we will occupy Ismalia, Suez and Port 
Said’. Was there ever such a transparent device employed pre- 
viously in international affairs ?°4? 


What was the real object? ... It is simply to allow the 
British and French forces to occupy the canal zone, and to return 
to the position from which Great Britain withdrew voluntarily a 
few years ago.... 


Innocent people are being killed because of the action of the 
British and French Governments. It is disgraceful to think that 
this should occur without the authority of the United Nations. 


Referring back to Mr. Menzies’ speech of 25 September, Dr. Evatt said: 


The right honourable gentleman has postulated the theory 
that you can use force without the authority of the United Nations 
if you think it is right that it should be used. 


This was an absolutely intolerable and illegal doctrine which could not be defended. 


We on this side of the House assert that enforcement action 
is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations. President 
Eisenhower takes the same view. ... Does the Prime Minister 
contradict that view? In our opinion, the action taken by 
Britain and France was wrong from the point of view of the duties 
cast upon members of the United Nations. That kind of thing 
amounts to aggressive action... . 

The party that I represent, having considered the matter, 
expresses its strong condemnation of the threats of military force 
contained in the ultimatum. . .. Our opinion is that the real 
object of the ultimatum was to obtain effective possession and 
military occupation of the Suez Canal zone.... The only view 
consistent with the known facts is that the intention of Great 
Britain and France is, by force, to make it obligatory for Egypt 


42Dr, Evatt made a mistake here. The ultimatum did not make occupation conditional on 
Egypt not withdrawing. Britain and France were going to bring troops in even if the Egyptian 
and Israeli forces withdrew as asked. 
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to agree to the proposals made by the Menzies Committee... 
a few weeks ago.... The Prime Minister said subsequently that 
the use of force was still possible, and it is extraordinary that 
threats of force and actual force were used by the nations con- 
cerned within four or five weeks of that statement. We repudiate 
and disaffirm the principles stated by the Prime Minister on that 
occasion. ... The view we take is that force can only be used 
if the United Nations authorises its use, . . . or in self defence 
against actual attack.... No one will say that the force used 
by Great Britain and France against Egypt was used in self 
defence against attack by Egypt... . It is plainly exposed as 
a naked exercise of military power. It cannot last. It cannot 
be successful.*% 


There was no further debate after Dr. Evatt finished his speech. 


On 8 November, after the cease-fire in Egypt, Mr. Menzies addressed the House 
on “the true quality and consequences of recent events’. He endorsed, without 
qualification, the Anglo-French military intervention. 

These two great powers, therefore, concluded that action was 
necessary if the Suez Canal was to be kept free and open and out 
of a zone of war. That is why Great Britain and France developed 
their military activities in the Middle East. They have, I believe, 
been well justified in the result. It is just because they took 
strong action that the United Nations itself has been galvanised 
into action. 

Mr. Menzies went on to insist that the United Nations Emergency Force must 
be adequate for its task. And if the purpose of U.N.E.F. was “merely to keep the 
peace for a limited time, leaving all outstanding questions concerning the canal 
and the relations between Egypt and Israel unsolved, our people might well ask 
what was the good of Anglo-French intervention”.** By bitter experience Britain 
and France knew that “with a certain veto in the Security Council, the whole pass 
might be lost unless definite action preceded debate. They, therefore, took definite 
action. I have said, and I repeat on behalf of the Government of this country 
and, as I believe, on behalf of the majority of the people of this country, that we 
agree with them.’’45 


Dr. Evatt, in reply, pointed out that the United Nations Assembly, by 65 
votes to Israel’s one, called upon Britain and France to withdraw their forces 
immediately from Egypt. But the Australian Government seemed to ignore the 
public opinion of the world and decisions of the United Nations which were morally 
binding. 

The attitude adopted by the Prime Minister today is a 


repetition of the niggardly and disloyal attitude that he adopted 
earlier to the United Nations, of which Australia is a member. 


From the beginning of this dispute, that has been the issue 
between those on this side of the House and the Government or, 
at any rate, the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, it will be 


48Com. Parl. Debs., No. 26, 1956, pp. 2060-6. 


44On 31 Oct. the Prime Minister had said there was no desire to li i 
with other Middle East problems. asinil,  gabwanidive hasan 


“Com. Parl. Debs., No. 26, 1956, pp. 2115-20. 
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remembered by honourable members, brought this question up 
for general debate on 25th September, when he came back from 
the meetings in connection with the Suez Canal crisis. In making 
a speech that evening, he advocated for the first time, I think, in 
this House that outside and above the United Nations Charter 
there was another law to which powers could appeal. If they were 
not satisfied with the position or if they lost their case in the 
United Nations, according to the Prime Minister, they could still 
appeal to force if they thought it in the interests of the world or in 
their own interest to do so. 


Dr. Evatt pointed out that, whilst he was not saying that there was prearrange- 
ment, Britain and France must have known from the reports of Israel’s mobilisation 
that an attack on Egypt was imminent, and that the British and French forces 
must have been ready for some time before the operation took place. They had 
been concentrated well before Israel mobilised, in September. Britain and France 
had been temporarily dissuaded from using force but had reverted to original plans 
when Israel acted. Dr. Evatt again expressed his dissatisfaction with the lack of 
consultation between Britain and the other members of the Commonwealth.*é 


On 14 November, in an address to the annual meeting of the Federal Council 
of the Liberal Party, Mr. Menzies referred bitterly to the exclusion of Britain and 
France from the United Nations Emergency Force. 


They are to be ordered out. They are not to be allowed to 
participate in an international force—a force to consist of people 
from Portugal and Colombia and little groups and bits and pieces. 
But not Great Britain and France. I would have thought that 
around their forces could have been built a U.N. force which would 
have power, authority, and could have got this canal going and 
could have prevented President Nasser from having a feeling that 
his great enemies have been ‘warned off the course’. But for some 
reason intelligible only at Lake Success—or whatever it is called— 

- intelligible only to the United Nations, Great Britain and France 
are not to be in this.... Does anyone suppose that we are help- 
ing world peace by imposing an indignity, in the name of some 
barren technical argument, upon the Great Power from which we 
derive and from the other Great Power of the Western European 
defence system. This, to me, is sheer bedlam nonsense.*? 


There are several features of the Prime Minister’s statements during this period 
calling for careful notice. While many responsible and generally conservative people 
and journals in Britain were now, since the armed intervention, expressing grave 
concern about the British Government’s policy,*® Mr. Menzies continued to give it 


46ibid., pp. 2120-6. 47S.M.H., 16 Oct. 1956. 

48.2. The Times, London, on 31 Oct. expressed its “deep disquiet” at the Government's 
action. It became steadily more critical. On 7 Nov. it pointed out that “from the first there 
was a contradiction in the declared objectives. The venture was launched, it was said, to put 
a screen between the Israeliand Egyptian forces. But the intervention was made far behind 
the lines, cutting the Egyptian forces in two.” On 12 Nov. the Times leader stated, ‘“The 
Times has never hidden its misgivings regarding the enterprise. That it was misguided 
and yielded Britain no gains at all comparable to the costs in good-will and credit becomes 
i ingly clear.” 
lation. Noe: the Archbishop of Canterbury made a statement in the House of Lords: ‘‘The 
point to which the Christian conscience must most acutely address itself was whether or not we 
were standing in the spirit of the United Nations Charter. It was impossible to feel that on 
this field we were on secure ground.” (The Times, 2 Nov. 1956). 
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Australia’s consistent and unqualified approval. Mr. Menzies’ attitude was also in 
direct conflict with the judgment of the Governments of the United States, Canada, 
all the Asian countries, and most, if not all, of the countries of Western Europe, 
except France. Again, Mr. Menzies did not try to conceal his contempt for the 
United Nations—‘‘at Lake Success, or whatever it is called’”—or at least for the 
views of the overwhelming majority of its members. It was curious that he should 
have argued that Anglo-French forces should provide the core of the United Nations 
forces in Egypt just as the United States provided the core in Korea. He seemed 
to ignore the different circumstances. In Korea the United Nations had found 
North Korea guilty of aggression; in Egypt the United Nations had in fact, if not 
in words, found Britain and France guilty of aggression. The American forces 
entered South Korea, under United Nations auspices, at the request of the established 
Government. The Anglo-French forces entered Egypt against the armed resistance 
of the Egyptian Government. The United Nations forces were in South Korea to 
carry out decisions of the United Nations; the United Nations forces were in Egypt 
to prevent Britain and France—as well as Israel and Egypt—defying United Nations 
decisions. Mr. Menzies seems to regard the United Nations as a tolerable organisa- 
tion on those occasions when a majority of its members support British policy. 
But if the majority, on other occasions, decide that British policy is inconsistent 
with the Charter, both their views and the Charter itself are to be derided as technical, 
academic or mischievous. This does not imply that Mr. Menzies’ cynicism about 
the United Nations implies a moral cynicism. He seems to believe profoundly that 
anything that preserves or enhances British power and prestige in the world must 
inevitably bring moral gain to mankind. On the Suez issue he believed that British 
policy was properly devised to achieve these high objectives. The real issue of 
Suez, of course, was not whether it was desirable to protect or enhance British 
power and prestige but whether, in all the circumstances, it was wise and right to 
pursue these objectives by war. 

Dr. Evatt, in sharp opposition to Mr. Menzies, insisted throughout this period 
that the Suez problem was one for the United Nations and tirelessly urged respect 
for the Charter and United Nations decisions. Yet to urge resort to the United 
Nations is not a substitute for shaping a policy. It is necessary to have a policy 
on which to seek United Nations support. _Dr. Evatt seemed to be reluctant 
to commit himself on specific issues. Mr. Menzies’ statements brought a warm 
emotional response from people with strong imperial sentiments and traditions, 
“loyal to the Old Country”; Dr. Evatt’s statements brought an equally warm and 
emotional response from those suspicious of “British imperialism” and attracted by 
international idealism. And feelings about Suez were generally coloured and con- 
fused by events in Hungary. The overwhelming majority of Australians, including 
some members of the Communist Party, believed that the Soviet was suppressing a 
genuine national revolution with merciless terror. The fact that the United Nations 
could do nothing effective to stop Russia in Hungary made some feel that it was 
the more outrageous that it should try to impede Britain and France in Egypt. To 
others, the Anglo-French offensive seemed all the more mistaken and tragic against 
the Hungarian background, on the view that it provided a sort of moral and political 
screen. for Moscow’s policy. 
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The Anglo-French resort to force sharply divided the Australian press. The 
Melbourne Age (2 November 1956) continued to support the actions of the British 
Government, but was mildly critical of the failure to inform Australia earlier. It 
was anxious that Australia should not be directly involved. The Sydney Daily 
Telegraph was jubilant. ‘The Commonwealth of Nations should be delighted with 
the way Britain has asserted herself. This is more like the old Britannia” 
(1 November 1956). The Sydney Sun agreed: “After so much concession and 
surrender it is heartening to find that Britain can still use action as well as words ” 
(1 November 1956). But the Sydney Morning Herald was much concerned: ‘They 
[Britain and France] have chosen to act under cover of the doubtful excuse that 
their real aim is to stop the fighting between Israel and Egypt. They may in fact 
do this but only, apparently, by first joining Israel in her attack on Egypt.” The 
leader continued that Britain had a good case against Nasser on Suez and might 
have been justified and supported in using force as a last resort to defend her vital 
interests. ‘““But it is nevertheless extremely unfortunate that Britain and France 
should have chosen to stop him when for once he appeared to be simply defending 
Egypt from foreign aggression”’ (2 November 1956). The Melbourne Herald was 
uneasy, but more concerned with what should be the next move than with the 
virtues and vices of the last moves. The Brisbane Courier-Mail, Melbourne Argus 
and Adelaide News strongly condemned the British Government. The Courier-Mail 
(2 November 1956): “The horror and shame felt by Australians over the British 
bombing attack on Egypt cannot be lessened by Mr. Menzies’ statement in Parlia- 
ment last night.”” The Avgus (2 November 1956): “The British and French attack 
on Egypt has no moral or legal authority. ... The real object, and all the world 
has seen through it, is to seize the Suez Canal by force.”” The News: ‘“Nobody feels 
sympathy with Nasser, but for Britain to disregard principle to seize a short-term 
advantage, apparently conceived in advance with Israel, means that she may be 
fairly assailed.” 


The Australian reaction to the Suez crisis in the second half of 1956 reveals 
the need to re-examine some basic issues. First, there is the question of the 
reliability of the news services, and the availability of background information. 
Though it is not possible to analyse this question here, there is no doubt that the 
news and background information published in Australia gave a confused picture 
of the policy problems facing Britain and an unbalanced picture of the reactions 
of the rest of the world to British behaviour. It seems likely that the selection and 
presentation of news was strongly influenced by official “confidential” briefings in 
Britain and Australia. If Australians are to be able to make informed and indepen- 
dent judgments on great international issues, perhaps the first need is for a fuller, 
more balanced, and more objective supply of news and information. 


Second, it is important to re-examine the principles governing communication 
and consultation between London and Canberra. This is not by any means the 
first time that Britain has failed to inform or consult Australia before taking a 
very grave decision with very grave consequences for Australia. When this happened 
during the war years—and the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations are notable examples 
—it was sometimes suggested that the British Government’s reticence was partly 
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due to a lack of personal sympathy and confidence between British and Australian 
leaders. But there was surely no lack of sympathy and confidence between Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Menzies. If Australia is expected to feel in some sense 
morally bound to support British decisions on which Britain’s economic and political 
future may depend, there must surely, without exception, be consultation before 


the decision is taken. 


Third, there is the question of the weight that Australia should give to the 
views of Asian countries, including the Asian members of the Commonwealth. 
Throughout the Suez crisis the Government did not seem to feel that these views 
were worth mention, let alone respect. There was no consideration, for example, 
of the very careful plan for Suez put forward by the Government of India a week 
before the Israeli attack.4® It is true that Mr. Casey always showed a sympathetic 
awareness of the Asian view, but for Mr. Menzies it seemed hardly to exist. In the 
light of our geographical situation and the steady contraction of British power in 
Asia and the Pacific, it would seem prudent for the Australian Government to show, 
at the least, consideration and respect for the views of our neighbours. 


University of Melbourne 


**It seems likely that the final settlement will closely follow this plan. 


Racial Relations in Johore 
By KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 


I 


In 1955 Tengku Abdul Rahman became the first Chief Minister of the Federation 
of Malaya and the leader of a Legislative Assembly only one member of which did 
not belong to the Alliance party—a political platform denoting the United Malays 
National Organisation working in explicit alliance with the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion, generally known as the UMNO-MCA-MIC Alliance, and committed to Malayan 
independence. Ten years earlier it would have been difficult to predict this event 
except on grounds of necessity, for Chinese in parts of Malaya were being massacred! 
by Malays.? Granting that it is desirable and necessary that Chinese and Malays 
in Malaya should present a political unity to the outside world, and granting that 
these factors are themselves the strongest forces making for unity, there remains 
the question of gauging their value as axioms of behaviour. What actions or 
conditions might cause a repetition of the events of 1945? Assuming that the 
political leaders are dedicated to the cause of political unity—what must they 
do, or avoid doing, to establish this unity as an unshakeable axiom ?. 


Why did Malays kill Chinese ? The present author was engaged in a series of 
field investigations® carried out over a year in the District of Batu Pahat, Johore, 
and there also, in the interim period between the end of the Japanese war and 
the entry of an effective British Military Administration, there occurred several 
incidents‘ resulting in the deaths of many Chinese at the hands of Malays. The 
circumstances in which these incidents took place, the events that preceded them, 
and the stories regarding them provide the basis for constructing a model of at 
least some of the social forces at work, and of the rationales and tensions in a 
relationship between two groups of peoples which has climaxed, and might again 
climax, in slaughter. 


II 


The district of Batu Pahat extends over an area of about 600 square miles, 
and roughly half of it is coastal plain—a large expanse of flat, low-lying peat now 
planted with coconuts and betel palm along the coast, and with rubber further 
inland. In this country live the large bulk of the Malays and Malaysians. The 


1“Massacre’”’ is not too strong a word: many of the victims were women and children. 

2Where I speak of ‘Malays’ in this paper I include also the many immigrant ‘‘Malaysians”’ 
who, besides being Muslims, have ancestors in the Indonesian islands. Sometimes it is necessary 
to distinguish between these immigrants and those whose ancestors mainly belong to Malaya: 
and this I do explicitly. ; ‘ i y 

8This paper arises out of fieldwork of an anthropological kind carried out in the Malay 
language and by living for extended periods with Malays (and Chinese) in their villages. 

4The ‘‘facts” regarding these massacres are hard if not impossible to come by. If there 
are official reports they are not accessible, and most in authority prefer to forget that they 
ever happened. Those who were involved have their own versions, and no attempt is made 
here to disentangle exactly what happened. For, as will be seen, what is sought here is not 
what happened but why people thought they were doing what they thought they did. 
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Chinese live in the towns and townships, on the higher land to the north as it rises 
into the Cha’ah hills, in the foothills of the Banang range near the coast, and in 
fishing communities along the coast itself. The census of 1911 counted 26,612 
persons, of whom a little less than one-third were Chinese.? By 1947 the total 
had increased by more than six times and the proportion of Chinese had risen to 
approximately two-fifths. But only a minute proportion of this great expansion 
in population was due to natural increase: immigration accounted for most of it.” 


Small numbers of Malays had been coming to Batu Pahat ever since the sack 
of Malacca in 1511 by the Portuguese; others came from Pahang, and yet others 
had been coming from Sumatra not a hundred miles away across the Strait of 
Malacca. In the late eighteenth century and in the early nineteenth the Bugis 
came. But it was not until the latter half of the nineteenth century when, under 
the aegis of Sultan AbuBakar,’ Johore was well on the way to being established 
as an independent Islamic state, that Chinese as well as Malaysian immigration 
into Johore received royal assent and official encouragement. Trade, wealth, and 
prosperity were gathering at Singapore, and Johore, though large and potentially 
wealthy, had a pitifully small population. It was a land awaiting development. 


There had been groups of Chinese traders, opium farmers, and settlers in the 
southern extremities of Johore for centuries, but the Chinese who now came to 
Batu Pahat—predominantly male—came in the hope of making money, and, one 
is entitled to presume, of eventually returning to China. They planted gambier 
and pepper, and to do so they had to penetrate to the higher land in the interior 
where these products could best be cultivated; to subsist they had-also to farm. 
They set up trade stores and exchanges on the coast, at river junctions, and where 
the jungle paths met; they bought jungle products such as gutta percha, cultivated 
fruits, coconuts, betel nuts, and they arranged for their onward transport to Malacca 
and Singapore. They imported items of equipment, catering for their own Chinese 
cultural needs as well as for the needs of the Malays. By the turn of the century 
they were well established. Administration of them through their own appointed 


5J. E. Nathan, The Census of British Malaya 1921 (Short Title CBM), p. 164. 
BS V. del Tufo, Malaya—A Report on the 1947 Census of Population (Short Title RCP), 
p. 185. 


: "Immigration to Johore—taken from RCP, p. 348. (Note however that these figures may 
include many transients.) 


Malaysian Chinese 
1901-20 ce 13,206 25,192 
1921-30 a 12,337 59,642 
1931-40 us 6,598 31,223 


_ ‘Traditionally, government of Johore was from the Sultan through greater and lesser 
chieftains who were associated with parcels of territory. The most important of the Sultan’s 
officers were the Temenggong and Bendahara. With the coming of the Bugis to Johore, and 
as the result of an advantageous marriage, the office of the Temenggong passed to a Bugis prince, 
Daing Abdul Rahman, who not only patronised the settlement in Johore of other Bugis princes 
and their families, but obtained European recognition of his de facto power by concluding the 
Agreement with Sir Stamford Raffles concerning Singapore (1819). The son of this Temenggong, 
Daing Ibrahim, and the grandson, AbuBakar, carried the process further, and the Sultan himself 
was forced into exile into North Johore. AbuBakar then took unto himself the title, hitherto 
quite strange to Malaya, of Maharajah—with the approval of Queen Victoria (1865). Twelve 
years later he obtained recognition as “Sultan of the State of Johore”’. Sultan AbuBakar 
founded the Johore civil service, and provided Johore with a written constitution. 

vide Rupert Emerson, Malaysia, New York, 1937, pp. 197-206. 
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headmen (Kangchus)® was abandoned in favour of bringing them under the central 
administration.1° With the advent of rubber many took to planting; organised 
fishing communities started; others took to mixed farming to cater for townsfolk. 
But the vast majority, helped on by the flood of ’tween-war immigrants, and 
conversant as they were with the intricacies of a cash economy, engaged in buying 
and selling, in investment of capital, in contracting construction, transport, 
brokerage, and many kinds of crafts. And while they were doing these things, 
and building and organising their own schools, temples, clubs, institutions, and 
associations, they took little or no part in political affairs. Government and 
administration were in the hands of the Sultan, his advisers, and the Malay 
administrative system. 

If it be thought that as individuals the multitude of immigrant Malaysians had 
no more “prior right” in time to be in Johore than the Chinese, it must yet be 
admitted that their separate histories provided the former with a traditional or 
symbolic “right”’ denied to the Chinese. The Strait of Malacca was, and for a 
long time had been," a highway of communications, relating rather than separating 
peoples with a common cultural heritage. Common allegiance to Islam facilitated 
acceptance of immigrant Malaysians by the Muslims already living there. Kinsfolk 
were within reach if need be, and the tenets of Islam provided the means in Johore 
of making friends there, contracting marriages, and creating kinship. Dutch rule 
in the Indonesian islands was found by many to be oppressive, and to escape from 
it—and also from certain economic difficulties!*—into a virtually empty Islamic 
state where there was plenty of rubber land, at a time when rubber was on the 
boom, was an attractive alternative. They came to Johore to stay, to settle in a 
social environment that was familiar to them all, to live in a part of their own 
Muslim habitat. Unlike the Chinese who, characteristically, returned to China on 
occasional visits, and remitted money to their relatives there, by far the vast 
majority of Malaysian immigrants cut their ties with their homelands completely. 


III 


While the Malaysian immigrants moved into the flat country, into small- 
holdings of rubber, betel, and coconuts—felling and clearing the jungle, straightening 
out the tributary streams and, where these were lacking, building their own canals, 


%yide A. E. Coope, ‘“‘The Kangchu System in Johore”’, Journal of the Malayan Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ([MBRAS), Vol. XIV, Pt. 3, p. 249. : Rie 

10The State of Johore is divided into Districts each of which is under the supervision of a 
District Officer assisted by several Assistant District Officers, and (now) an Administrative 
Officer seconded from the Malayan civil service. Each district is subdivided into Mukims 
under the supervision of a Penghulu and Assistant Penghulus who themselves work through 
village headmen. Recently, Local Councils have been formed. District Officers, Assistant 
District Officers, Penghulus and their Assistants, and village headmen must be “Muslim Malay 
subjects of the Sultan of Johore”’, 

Uyide ‘“‘Sejarah Melayu’, translated by C. C. Brown, JMBRAS, Vol. XXV, Pts. 2 and 3, 

. 24 et seq. 

a MMany, of the immigrants with whom I spoke mentioned also that—especially in Java— 
they were suffering severely from a shortage of cultivable land. ary. 

18There is no contradiction here. Javanese and Banjarese do, on the whole, cut their ties 
completely. Sumatrans, on the other hand, since Sumatra is not much more than a day’s sail 
away, tend to maintain their kinship connections across the Strait for a generation or so, but 


not for much longer. 
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or parits, to connect them with the rivers, and placing their homesteads with plenty 
of room between them along either bank—the Chinese moved into the towns and 
villages, and into the foothills of the higher land. Figure 1 shows the growth of 
the Malaysian and Chinese components of the chief town of the district, Bandar 
Penggaram. 
Figure 114 
1921 1931 1947 
in thousands 
Malaysians 2.0 3.5 6.5 
Chinese 4.0 8.0 17.5 
Figure 2 reveals the proportion of Malaysians and Chinese in the smaller towns 
of the district at the 1947 Census. 
Figure 2° 
1947 
in thousands 
Malaysians Chinese 


Rity 4.0 7.0 
Sis 2.0 1.0 
Lares 2.0 8.0 
Le 3.5 13.0 
V 2.5 14.0 


During the Japanese occupation significant numbers of Chinese—exactly how 
many we do not know—dispersed into the hinterland or joined up with the less 
accessible fishing communities to escape the capricious cruelty of the Japanese 
secret police. Later, as a result of the massacres, large numbers of them fled to 
the comparative safety of the towns and villages and those rural areas where they 
(the Chinese) were already in a numerical majority. Figure 3 (below) gives an 
idea of the extent of this shift in population in the rural areas. The large expansion 
in the Chinese population of Bandar Penggaram between 1931 and 1947 is largely 
due to this particular shift (Figure 1); the comparatively small count of Chinese 
in S (Figure 2) is due to the fact that S is situated in an area of Malaysian dominance 
and there were massacres thereabouts; and the large counts in U and V (Figure 2) 
of Chinese to retreats from areas of Malaysian population dominance. 


Figure 316 
Rural Population 
Area Malays/Chinese 1931 Malays/Chinese 1947 
A 5 09 : 03 12: 01 
B ie 11 : 06 10 : 00.3 
C ms 09 : 12 12 : 22 
D ‘2 07 : 00.8 12 : 03 
E - 06 : 03 07 : 05 


MCBM, p. 173. G. A. Vlieland, A Report on the 1931 Census and on Certain Probl 

of Vital Statistics (Short Title PVS), p. 141. PRCP. p. 167. sears 2 
15Abstracted from figures supplied in RCP, p. 167. 
16Abstracted from figures supplied in PVS, p. 152, and RCP, pp. 149-50. 
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There has, therefore, been a mutual consolidation in regard to numbers. Later, 
when the Emergency began to be taken seriously, Chinese farmers and settlers 
were concentrated into New Villages—very few being allowed to remain in the 
Malay villages where they had been carrying on essential retail business and agencies. 
Thus, whereas in 1947 only one-fourteenth of the total Malaysian population was 
to be found in the towns and villages, approximately one-half of the total Chinese 
population was to be found in the same places,!? and this disproportion of urban 
to rural, Chinese to Malay, may be accepted as greatly increased since the building 
of the New Villages.‘® In the meantime Malaysians have remained very evenly 
spread over the coastal plain, their homesteads strung out along the rivers and canals. 


IV 


If the process of immigration, the historical symbols—lightly touched on as 
yet—and the distribution of the population show that a massacre of one section 
of the population by the other is at least a possibility, isolation and significant 
differences in social environment heighten the probability. Towns and villages 
present a sight of closely packed shop-houses on either side of the main and 
subsidiary streets, together with huddles of dwellings, storehouses, and miscellaneous 
structures. Chinese predominate and create the basic social environment. Some 
of the fishing communities are entirely Chinese. The whole village—dwellings, 
temples, workshops, coffee shops, eating houses, trading agencies, schools, and play 
spaces—is built on piles in an intricate maze of platforms and catwalks. The 
cottages of Chinese farmers, built on hardened earth cheek by jowl with their 
populous pigsties, lie scattered on the lower slopes of hills, tracing the contours. 
There are no shade trees, for while the sun is up these people work, and the signs 
of their industry lie all around them in carefully tended cultivations. 


But go to the part country and the scene is Malaysian. Hard by the main 
river or parit a few shops occupied by Indians or Chinese are to be found. Further 
up, the houses are large, built on stilts, well spaced and sited in the shade of fruit 
trees, betel, coconuts, or rubber trees. The immediate environs of the homesteads 
are kept clean and neat: a bordered path leads to the high porch; stepping stones 
show the way to the well; shrubs and flowers make a pleasant garden. Inside the 
house the rooms are large, cool, and clean. The atmosphere is one of calm and 
patient content. Overall lies the stillness of sleep. 


Beneath the impression are other, perhaps more pertinent factors, which fill 
out the measure of the differences in social environment, and which may be 
presented in diagrammatic form as below (Diagram 1). If one thinks of Islam 
as being exclusive—and it is—it must yet be remembered that providing the 
confession of faith is made Islam takes no note of colour, culture, racial or political 


17RCP, pp. 149-50, and p. 167. ; ‘ , 

18The Emergency forced on the administration the policy of concentrating Chinese farmers 
and smallholders into settlements where they could be protected from terrorists and more easily 
administrated. These settlements were called New Villages. Administrated first through 
appointed committees and later through elected Local Councils, this policy has resulted in even 
further concentration of the Chinese population into towns and villages. 
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Diagram 1 


Malay | Malaysian | Indian | European | Eurasian | Chinese Pagan 


Islam cl 
Stilt type house 
Smallholdings, r, c, a 
Flat riverine areas 
Small-scale fishing 
Odd jobs 
Malay Club 
Malay Schools 
U.M.N.O. 
District Officers 
Penghulus - 
Assistant Penghulus .. 
State, Town, Local 
Councils : 
General Administration 
Technical (admin.) 
Police a 
Home Guard 
Women’s Institute 
Malay Language 
English Language 
Govt. English School 
Party Negara .. 
Christianity 
Towns .. is 
International Club 
Chinese Sports Club 
Chinese Languages 
Chamber of Commerce 
Malayan Chinese 
Association .. 
Chinese Schools 
Building 
Transport : 
Large-scale fishing 
Shop-houses 
Hawking 
Cottages 
Mixed farming 
Foothill country 
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x=a maximum participation. f=very minor participation. Blank—=negligible participation. 
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origin. Chinese, wishing to marry Malay girls, make the confession of faith, become 
Muslims (masok Melayu),!® and without giving up their occupations in business 
are regarded as any other Muslim. Malays also frequently adopt Chinese girls and 
bring them up in the Muslim faith. But no Malay can “‘become” a Chinese. A 
great majority of Malaysians aspire to speak English?° as well as Malay and their 
native dialect,24 but this is not so much true of the Chinese, of whom many speak 
only a Chinese language, most speak Malay, and a very much smaller proportion 
have English. Yet, it will be noted that in English, and in the European sponsored 
institutions, Chinese and Malays meet, mix, and have the opportunity for under- 
standing each other. 
V 

Within our own, European, tradition of thought it has become increasingly 
relevant to seek the economic issues which are considered to lie “below” a conflict 
capable of being expressed in a variety of other terms. From the last section it 
will be obvious to the reader that the Chinese dominate the commercial life of the 
district. Banking facilities, large-scale organised fishing, Chambers of Commerce, 
rubber brokerage, shops, crafts, building trades, and river, road, and sea transport 
are all almost entirely in the hands of Chinese. And in this sector of the total 
life of the district the Malays and Malaysians have not so far attempted to compete. 
Further, it is noticeable that only those Malays who have come into significant 
contact with European thought—those with long experience in the administration, 
or those who have been educated in the United Kingdom—feel, or see, that Chinese 
control of commerce and economic life creates an issue between Chinese and Malays. 
On the ground, Malay fishermen and smallholder planters of rubber, betel, and 
coconuts do not see their role as in any way competitive”® with the Chinese who 
buy their products and more or less control the price they will give. 


19Literally: “‘enter the Malay (way of life)’’. 

20To meet this demand private English schools, run mainly by Indians, have lately been 
founded as a worthwhile commercial venture. 

21Javanese and Banjarese immigrants still speak their own dialects among themselves 
although they can also speak and write Malay. 

22yide infra, p. 163. 

Statements such as, ‘‘We Malays are poor because we do not work’’, are common currency. 
I have never heard a shopkeeper reviled—they are fair, give credit, and in any case one’s 
custom can be transferred to another. Latterly the administration have attempted to set up 
Malay rubber latex co-operatives to cut out the bogy middleman. But Malays have so far 
preferred to take their rubber to the Chinese agents. They get a better personal deal that 
way. They get credit, loans, and personal attentions from the local Chinese who regard their 
loans as investments in personam ensuring a continuing custom. 

Another way of looking at it is presented by the following transcription by an elderly 
Malay gentleman: 

“This is, and was, the land of the Malays. They lived here and were happy. They opened 
up the country—and wherever they went the Chinese followed with their money and trade 
stores [not strictly true}. Gradually, because of money [cash economy ?] most of the property 
fell into the hands of the Chinese. ... 

We Muslims have a certain way of life—we understand one another. But the Chinese 
have always had something different. We Muslims do not and cannot think as they do. They 
want money. Our way is to walk in the way of Allah—that is what matters. 

For true Muslims this life is a trial. It presents a challenge of which the Chinese know 
nothing. Nor can we meet the challenge in the Chinese way. There is no question of com- 
peting with the Chinese—of asking whether we can do this or that as well as they can. What 
is asked of us in Islam is ‘Can you still keep in the way of Allah in spite of living side by side 
with material oppression and temptation ?’? We have to endure trials, we are continually tested 
in our faith. But we have been trained to think on Allah, to keep in his way, and to avoid 


the temptation of becoming merely rich.”’ 
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Where land is concerned the problem hits the Malaysian more squarely. In 
two of three samples taken of land settlement, Chinese encroachment upon land 
formerly owned by Malays or Malaysians has increased by more than six times 
over the past thirty years. In the third sample, an area associated with the 
massacres, Chinese ownership of land has decreased by nearly one-third.* Even 
so, the workaday peasant does not conceive of the situation as a problem. Those 
concerned with Land Office work such as Penghulus and Assistant Penghulus know 
what is happening and are sometimes expressive in denouncing the Chinese who 
are “taking the land from the Malays”. But after a cup of coffee the same officials 
are willing to volunteer the apology that, after all, the Chinese work hard, the 
Malays who had owned the land sold out to the Chinese, and there was more land 
for the Malays if they wanted it. 


In saying this, however, the officials concerned were being rather more than 
generous, for in truth the problem is the very complex one of adapting to a cash 
economy dependent on world markets in a situation where one section of the 
population, the Chinese, is thoroughly conversant with all the aspects and intricacies. 
Many Malays earn salaries from the administrative organisations, and with this 
they are content, for a post in the administration is one of the “‘preferred’”’ tasks. 
Some, not many, become doctors and lawyers; and they too are secure. Others, 
property owners, rent out their lands. But by far the vast majority depend for 
their living on the cash they can get from fishing, rubber, coconuts, betel, and 
nipa palm. 


For the Malays of Batu Pahat fishing has become a bare living, or, more 
usually, something young boys do to earn a few cents or provide the family with 
a treat. No rice is grown in Batu Pahat.2* To get cash to buy rice the Malay 
fisherman has to set out in his twelve foot boat; and the price he will get for his 
meagre catch will be determined by the catch of the large organised fishing fleets 
and sea traps®> of the Chinese. Cash returns for rubber, coconuts, and betel are 
determined not only by the Chinese brokers and agents, but by world markets and 
overseas demands. So that, lacking unions or any other kind of organisation 
amongst themselves which can play its part in stabilising or controlling prices 
and profits, the Malay or Malaysian smallholder is almost entirely at the mercy 
of events and motives which lie not only outside his control but often outside his 
comprehension. Chinese primary producers are much more securely placed: being 
mixed farmers, what they lose on bananas they can make up in pork or in vegetables. 
Annual floods are no menace. And the Chinese who very commonly form limited 
companies (kongst) usually have sufficient capital behind them to ride out vagaries 
on the market. Even more resilient are the legions of Chinese middlemen who 
stand between production and eventual consumption.?6 


*8There is not space to provide a full analysis here. The figures in full are contained in 
“A Report on Fieldwork in Batu Pahat” (unpublished) by the present author. 

*4Since the war rice cultivation has been encouraged, and now an appreciable area in Batu 
Pahat is under rice. 

**Fishing stakes placed in the tidal streams cost as much as $10,000 to erect. 


_*6“Middlemanning”’, working on a basis of very small profits and a quick turnover, is a 
veritable industry in itself. i 
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Since the Malay or Malaysian smallholders, primary producers, are so placed 
within the economic structure there appears—in European modes of thought—to 
be a prima facie economic motive for these same peasants to “revolt”, to take the 
law into their own hands as against those ‘‘capitalists’” and “middlemen” who 
might reasonably be thought to be “exploiting” them. Yet how far do issues 
exist if the principal protagonists do not see them as such? As far as the evidence 
goes those who were capable of appreciating the economic issues had no hand in 
making the incidents. On the contrary, they seem to have been taken by surprise 
and thereafter did their utmost to restore order.2?_ And action was taken by the 
peasants themselves, the Malays and Malaysians, who thought little of economics 
and who felt that other more important issues were at stake. 


VI 


When the Portuguese captured the ancient city of Malacca, the defeated Sultan 
fled first to Pahang and then to Johore. With him went a number of notables 
and courtiers. And, following his example, there took place a considerable exodus 
of Muslim Malays from Malacca southwards to the Muar river and to the fertile 
plain beyond. Whatever other motives there may have been, dislike of Christianity 
and of the Portuguese, a desire to pirate Portuguese commerce, loyalty to their 
own. politico-religious leader, the Sultan, and a heartfelt desire to live their own 
lives in their own way must have been amongst the chief. More recently, no one 
who has lived with the immigrant Malaysians of Batu Pahat, who has shared their 
food, lived in their homesteads, and accompanied them to work through jungle, 
rivers, and rubber plantations can but be impressed with the force of the assertion 
that they left Sumatra or Java to be rid of the Dutch, to make use of the empty 
wastes of Johore, to live in an independent Islamic state where the administration 
was Malay, and where they could live as they liked to live unmolested by Europeans 
who were determined to “improve” them. 


Malays and Malaysians remember today that although AbuBakar usurped the 
Sultanate of Johore, he laid the foundations of an independent Islamic state. They 
remember this with force and with pride. AbuBakar’s successor, Sultan Ibrahim, 
carried forward his father’s work. He accepted British Advisers and Collectors of 
Land Revenue; he accepted technical assistance from Federation Departments but 
refused federation itself. Before the Japanese war Johore had its own small army, 
its own independent police force, its own customs, its own dockyard and marine. 
The administration was Malay under the control of the Sultan and his counsellors. 
Explicitly, the British were there to help, not to dominate; they were there because 
they had “know how” and experience in administration.”® 


27yide footnote 4, supra. ; 

28Note that the MacMichael proposals for Malayan Union were objected to most vociferously 
in Johore. These proposals were seen as a transference of political sovereignty to Britain— 
which they were—and they could not be suffered. Hence, though meeting with initial success, 
the proposals had to be abandoned. ‘ arti ‘ : 

For a summary history of the British penetration into Johore vide Emerson, op. cit., 


passim. 
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Closely related to the notion of political independence within Islam, but on 
a different level of social abstraction, is marriage, the creation for future generations 
of a network of kinsfolk which means, for Malays, security in most of its forms, 
and which, in fact, lies at the centre of the Malay way of life. Marriage among 
Malays is marriage between Muslims, so that there is no bar to an Indian, or Arab, 
or Chinese, or European marrying a Malay providing he is a Muslim or becomes a 
Muslim on marriage. In this way the fruit of the marriage, the children, who 
must also be Muslims, are given a series of kinsfolk who have the same mores®® 
or understanding (faham) as the children of what might have been a mixed marriage. 
And those who are kin to each other help one another in the household, with children, 
in feasts, and in ceremonies. A man who is in difficulties, personal, financial, or 
political, relies on his kinsmen to help him, to provide money or goods in kind 
without interest or even the obligation to repay, to stand by him in loyalty. One 
of the worst things a Malay can do is to act so as to alienate his kinsfolk, for then 
he is truly alone in the world, and usually deservedly so: kinsfolk will not desert 
a fellow kinsman unless it is for something most heinous. It follows therefore that 
kinsmen must be reliable, and to be so they must have the same understanding, 
the same notions on what constitutes moral behaviour, and the same kind of 
judgment on what acts are wrongful. A powerful Malay has kinsfolk and followers 
amongst whom he is expected to dispense his patronage; similarly, a wealthy man 
does not keep his wealth to himself for long because his poorer relations expect a 
share in his prosperity, and he, for his part, is by no means unwilling that they 
should do so. If he himself were poor he would expect the same from a more 
wealthy kinsman. If “man” is a political animal, a Malay is no less a family man 
whose life is embedded in duties towards, and expectations from, a wide range 
of kinsfolk. 


The Chinese who came to Johore were there on much the same terms as the 
British. Sultan AbuBakar invited them to settle, to prosper, and to help forward 
the work of creating a wealthy and influential independent Islamic state. It may 
be that he hoped many would become Muslims, for if they did not their role in 
Johore would be, and until very recently was,*° essentially an economic one; very 
little of commerce beyond the level of primary production was not in their hands. 
With this, however, both Chinese and Malays were largely content. The situation 
was unambiguous: there was plenty of land and plenty of opportunity; political 
affairs and administration were wholly in the hands of the Malays. Until the 
Japanese invasion the Malay way of life and their political independence within 
Islam remained entire and untouched. 


VII 
The Japanese war considerably altered the balance between the economic and 
politico-religious sides of life in Johore. Europeans in Malaysia, enemies, neutrals, 
or allies were few and dealing with them presented no problems of policy. But 
the Chinese in the area presented a quite different question. They were numerous, 


*°The term mores is used in the general sense of a set of observances, beliefs, and customs. 
%0Since the war Chinese have had access to administrative posts, to Local Councils, Town 
Councils, State and Federal Legislative Assemblies. 
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and they had settled in more or less permanently as traders or squatter farmers. 
The Japanese had already been warring in China for some years and it was the 
claim of the Chinese government that all Chinese who had migrated out of China 
itself yet remained Chinese owed allegiance to China and its government. Hence, 
it was not unreasonable of the Japanese to regard the Chinese in Malaya—most 
of whom were comparatively recent immigrants—as active enemies. The Chinese, 
for their part, hated the Japanese for what they had done in China. 


Putting the military aspects aside it is conceivable that the Japanese might 
have made allies of the Malaysians. But in the situation at the time it is doubtful 
whether any methods would have secured the friendship of the Chinese. The enmity 
between these two was always explicit. As between Japanese and Malaysian the 
former wanted the latter as friends and allies, and would naturally foster them 
and support their cause where it clashed with the Chinese. In Johore the admini- 
strative machine was left almost intact: Japanese officials entered it only in a 
supervisory capacity. The Malaysian peasants continued their normal lives, and 
administrative officers continued to draw their salaries for the same kind of work. 
But treatment of the Chinese was very different. Sudden arrests by the secret 
police in various parts of Batu Pahat led to mass executions. Later, following the 
formation of guerilla bands in the jungle, the dispersal of Chinese farmers into the 
jungle fringes to avoid the secret police, and the activities of the British-supported 
Communists in the jungle, relations between the Chinese and the Japanese grew 
more and more bitter. 


Wherever their sympathies lay, unarmed and unorganised, the Malays and 
Malaysians could scarcely do more than attempt to remain neutral and keep out 
of trouble.*4_ For the immigrant Malaysians more than the peninsular Malays there 
was little interest in aligning themselves with either Japanese, British, or Chinese— 
the less so in view of the ideologies associated with each. And the prime duty of 
the administration lay in maintaining order—under the Japanese. As time went 
on resentments piled up; inevitably, the Muslim population was drawn into the 
struggle. Guerillas wanted food, supplies, and information. The Japanese wanted 
heads. Informers appeared, there were ambushes, sometimes the wrong people 
were killed, and in the meantime the whole economic structure of the country was 
falling to pieces.22 Then, when the Japanese surrendered, the Chinese guerillas 
emerged from the jungle and, claiming to have won the war, announced that they 
were going to take over the government. Excesses were reported, and the Malays 
and Malaysians, who had already organised themselves into “troops” under the 
leadership of influential Penghulus, went into action against the Chinese. 


31The idea of another’s neutrality can only be appreciated when abstracted from notions 
of sentiment. Why should Malays axiomatically choose the European power when, on paper, 
Japanese control offered them more ? What possible interest could the Malaysian immigrants 
have had in perpetuating Chinese, or British, or Dutch power in the face of Japanese offers ? 

Malaysians in Batu Pahat tend to equate British and Dutch as European much as Europeans 
equate Malays with Javanese. As soon as the Japanese were defeated, the Indonesians ousted 
the Dutch. " British military efficiency combined with the existence of a “Chinese problem” 
put Britain back in Malaya. When the interests of political groups coincide, ‘loyalty’? may 
be expected. When they compete or diverge sufficiently, surely it is unreasonable (and costly) 
to continue to expect “‘loyalty’”’ ? ; 

3%, Raymond Firth, A Report on Social Science Research in Malaya, 1948. 
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Vill 


It should be emphasised from the beginning that all my Malay informants 
regarded the Japanese régime as the starting point of their present uneasy relations 
with the Chinese. Chinese informants, on the other hand, when asked about the 
unhappy time immediately following the Japanese surrender, regarded the events 
as almost inevitable given the “‘nature of the Malay’. Since the massacres were 
indiscriminate, and since the Chinese had already suffered grievously at the hands 
of the Japanese, bitter feelings are expectable. A well-known and current anecdote 
has it that Chinese will swindle you with their scale sticks and accounts, that 
Indians can “‘fix” it with tape measure or yardstick, but that the Malays have 
malice (hasad). Nevertheless, it is possible to carry explication a little further than 
a peremptory ascription to “the nature of the man”. 


A story having common currency among Malays and actually related to me, 
in the first instance, by a Chinese who had become a Muslim, who had entered the 
Malay way of life, runs as follows: 

A Malay returned to his homestead after work and finding his 
home empty sat down to wait for his wife and daughter whom he 
supposed to be nearby at the well or visiting neighbours. But 
they did not come. So he set out to look for them, asking the 
neighbours if they had seen them. 


‘I saw them at the tapioca patch early this morning’, a 
neighbour told him. ‘But I have not seen them since.’ 


The Malay was troubled, for it was now long past midday, 
and he decided to search the village and environs. There was no 
one in the tapioca patch, and as he went on his way past a Chinese 
cottage the Malay noticed, hanging on the line, some items of 
Malay clothing. Drawing closer, he recognized the clothes as 
belonging to his wife and daughter. 

Alarmed, the Malay went forward and knocked at the door 
of the cottage. 


‘Do you know anything of my wife and my daughter ?’ he 
asked of the Chinese who came to the door. 

‘I have not seen them’, the Chinese answered. 

The Malay paused, puzzled. Thereupon the Chinese hit him 
on the head, bound him, and fled. — 


But the Malay escaped. And calling his friends and relations 
together and arming themselves they set off in pursuit of the 
Chinese. They caught him and killed him. 

Insofar as the story is told and retold, cannot be checked as a matter of 
historical fact, and has no co-ordinates in space or in time, it has the force of a 
myth, a symbol, expressing peitinent points in a social relationship. The villain 
is a Chinese and his first and most immediate victims are Malay women. To the 
question* ‘‘Why should the Chinese kill these women?” the answer was, “To 
obtain their clothing”. There is no economic issue as between the murderer and 
the Malay. The motive for the murder is seen as robbery, a rather ferocious killing 


83Question put by investigator. 
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for a meagre profit—sheer greed. In other words, there is no competitive issue 
as such, merely a unilateral condemnation of the Chinese by the Malays for ruthlessly 
working for their own profits to the exclusion of the ordinary human interests of 
others. As a result of overstepping the mark in his search for profits, however, 
because he murdered the wife and the daughter, the Malays in the area banded 
together and killed him.*4 


One account of the massacres at the end of the war has it that a Malay— 
admittedly a probable Jap informer—was abducted by Chinese guerillas, killed, 
cut in small pieces, and fed to pigs. Not because the Malay had been killed but 
because of what had been done to him afterwards, the Malays in the area banded 
together and slew any Chinese they could lay hands on. It is related, too, that on 
a Friday when the menfolk were praying in the mosque and had no weapons with 
them, Chinese guerillas surrounded the mosque, barred the exits, and set fire to it. 
Later, they ravaged the women. And yet another story tells of how a Malay 
village was surprised by the guerillas one evening. All the inhabitants were herded 
together in the space by the mosque, and then, bringing some pigs, the guerillas 
slaughtered them in the mosque, cooked them, and forced the Malays to join them 
in a feast. 


Whether these things actually occurred as matters of historical fact seems 
irrelevant in the present context. Either they were figments used as propaganda 
which could be relied on to touch the Malays most vitally, or, assuming them to 
be untrue, they are stories invented after the event which account precisely for 
the events themselves. Thus, if the Chinese really had done the things they are 
accused of they might reasonably expect some kind of rough handling; and since, 
in fact, there were incidents, and many Chinese were killed when they occurred, it 
is logical to explain the killings by relating them to actions which would have 
invited this kind of retaliation. In short, certain things are worth fighting for. 


The statements below fill out the picture of what it is that Malays consider 
worth fighting about: 


Most Chinese are all right. We are Muslims—why should 
we want to stop them earning a living? They are hard workers 
and deserve their reward. We like to live and let live. But 
during the war the guerillas killed many able and respected Malays. 
They went for our women. And then, at the end of the war, they 
said they were going to take over the government. They had to 
be stopped. 


Before the war we and the Chinese lived in peace. But now 
they want to swallow the. people (makan orang).*° 


We Muslims do not chase money. That is the Chinese way. 
They are not Muslims and they do not have the same under- 
standing (faham). If they became Muslims it would be all right. 
If we sell something we must make a profit in order to live; but 
otherwise we make our living from the soil. We do not chase 
after money for the sake of the money. We want money to buy 


%4Interpretation mine, based on informants’ explanatory conversations. 
35Compare attitude in story supra, p. 162. 
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food—and other things. The Chinese live to make money—that 
is their affair. We want money to live. We live in order to 
submit ourselves in prayer before Allah. 

This is our land and the Chinese want it. They speak nicely 
but they speak only with their mouths. In their hearts they will 
not be satisfied until they have us completely in their power.* 


Before the war it was all right. Then the Japanese came, 
imprisoned the Chinese, killed them, and left us alone. They con- 
gratulated us when we tried to sell Japanese goods, but they 
confiscated them from Chinese. So the Chinese tried to get their 
own back on us. What could we do? The Japanese had guns, 
so had the guerillas. So we used parangs*” any way we could. 


Before the war it was peaceful. Then the Japanese and the 
Communists came. It was troublesome and difficult. We were 
angry. Some of us took up our farangs. But just here we are 
only a few—the Chinese outnumber us greatly.38 So there was no 
killing. But we were very angry.... 

It is noticeable that Malays think of their relationship with the Chinese prior 
to the Japanese invasion as being reasonably satisfactory. That is, however much 
they may have disliked the Chinese or disapproved of them, there was no pertinent 
issue between them as peoples. Apart from the few Chinese who became Muslims— 
and who, by so doing, moved into the Malay miliew without necessarily entirely 
vacating the Chinese—the two sections of the population lived their lives in quite 
different and not necessarily related environments: daily life in a workaday world 
produced few strains. The Chinese shopkeepers, agents, traders, and farmers were 
complementary to the needs of the Malay smallholders. Any tensions there might 
have been were either completely resolved by the Chinese becoming a Muslim— 
and, for example, marrying the Malay girl he was fond of or wanted—or they were 
kept at arm’s length in a relationship that was merely financial. The consequences 
of wrongdoing or immoral behaviour in any particular Sino-Malay relationship 
entailed no enduring strains. Custom could be transferred to another shop or agent. 
The relationship, such as it was, might be vitiated without repercussions in other 
spheres of social life: kinsfolk and friends, for example, of either party were not 
also kinsmen and friends of the other. The economic relationship existed by itself, 
unsupported by more permanent moral values whether these might be expressed 
in personal, kin, or religious terms. 


The Japanese occupation of Malaya engendered situations which forced on 
both peoples roles which brought them into more intimate relationships. The 
Chinese guerillas were a political force—indoctrinated, organised, armed, with a 
defined aim before them—which had no room for independence within Islam, the 
most valuable Malay political symbol. At this stage, too, with a war going on, 
there could be no compromise: either one or the other had to go under. 


Before the war the mores of either section had been overtly respected by the 
other: the Chinese made no inroads on Islam, pig breeders took care not to offend 


88ibid. 
°7Parang—a large jungle knife. 
**In this particular area Chinese locally outnumber Malays. 
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the susceptibilities of the Malays, and for their part the Malays raised no objections 
to Chinese modes of life and worship. The war recruited to authority the kind of 
man who would and did throw these considerations aside. There is little doubt 
that among the Malays there were Japanese informers,?® but it was one thing for 
the guerillas to take their revenge by killing the informer and quite another for the 
representatives of an inimical political force to kill a Muslim, a Malay, and attack 
the religious values of a whole community by making him eat pork, or feeding his 
body to pigs, or wrapping his corpse in a pig skin. Malays had never objected to 
Chinese as husbands—providing they became Muslims. Even if a Chinese created 
a scandal by making a Malay girl pregnant the whole affair could be solved by the 
Chinese becoming a Muslim and marrying the girl. But—taking the most charitable 
view—the free and easy ways of boisterous and lusty young guerillas were not 
acts to be suffered with an indulgent smile. 


In short, relations between Malays and Chinese were satisfactory before the 
war because the Chinese were not then an organised political force. As elsewhere 
in the world at the time the war created guerillas. In Johore the guerillas were 
Chinese,*® mainly Communists, who directly threatened Malay political notions, and 
their independence within Islam; who outraged Malay religious values—not by 
their actions among themselves, but by enforcing blasphemous actions on the 
Malays; who, by assaulting Muslim womenfolk, directly threatened the integrity 
of Malay marriage and the system of kinship relations upon which their way of 
life depends. When these things happened, when the time was ripe—and could be 
waited on no longer—and where they were not locally heavily outnumbered, Malays 
took to arms and killed those whom they identified with the attack on their values.*! 


IX 


Islam, political independence, the integrity of marriage and the family round 
which they build their lives and upon which depends their system of kin relation- 
ships and correlated economic relationships among themselves® are fixed points 


3°Having met and spcken with several informers it is possible to understand their actions 
without necessarily condoning them. 

40There were also among the guerillas a few Malays and Malaysians who had become 
Communists. z ‘ 

41Before proceeding to the field I purposely kept myself in ignorance of the findings of the 
Singapore Riots Commission (Report of the Singapore Riots Inquiry Commission, 1951, Singapore, 
1951). I did this to have some kind of check against my own findings in the Federation. 

Whatever other motives and ulterior interests the ringleaders of the riots may have had 
there can be little doubt that the triggers setting the mob into action were precisely those set 
out in this essay. To the rioters a Muslim girl was being dragged from her home in direct 
contravention of normal Malay adoptive custom; she was lodged in a convent where she was 
to abjure Islam, and doubt was cast on the validity of a Muslim marriage. (op. cit. passim 
and especially at p. 64.) ! 

That the Hertogh case was dealt with constitutionally through the courts served only to 
aggravate the case for the only implication was that European Christian law was in some way 
“better” than Malay Muslim law. What Christian would stand for his marriage being declared 
invalid in Muslim law in his own country? Of course there were other legal issues at stake, 
but once the case was presented—very plausibly—as an attack on the Malay way of life, and 
specifically on Malay marriage and adoption, the mob was ready. Supetior British forces behind 
the law enforced itin the end. And this is the kind of argument that no one can misunderstand. 

48Space is lacking to expand on Malay economic relations inter se. 
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in the Malay or Malaysian moral system beyond which a stranger moves at his 
peril. At the same time, providing there is no direct assault on these values, 
there is tolerance—but tolerance tinged with contempt. The idea of kasar— 
unmannerliness—symbolises the gap between the Malay and Chinese social environ- 
ments. It is a word often used by Malays in reference to Chinese, and its contexts 
of usage shed light on many small matters lying somewhere between mere 
disapproval and the ne plus ultra. 


If an observer were to go round the coffee shops of Bandar Penggaram, the 
chief town of the district, he could not fail to notice the way in which the majority 
of Chinese behave. He would see them eating a bowl of rice at a table, squatting 
on their hunkers on the chair provided and dressed only in shorts. This, to a 
Malay, is kasar. Other Chinese may be seen lolling back on their chairs with a 
foot, possibly, on the table, and almost certainly on another chair. Sometimes, 
too, the least mannered grasp the opportunity to pick the dirt from between their 
toes, cut a callous, or squeeze a boil. These things Malays consider kasar—not 
necessarily because they are done, but because they are done in a public place. 


To be loud voiced, dogmatic, and insistent where all can see and can hear; 
to force oneself upon others; to take alcohol and make oneself a spectacle of 
drunkenness; to gamble, to work all day and on into the night; to ignore others 
by not washing in the evenings; to neglect the desires and susceptibilities of your 
neighbours by not dressing in clean, gracious clothing, and then, work over and 
the heat and sweat of the day washed off, not to spend what time remains in quiet 
and dignified conversation and company—these items of behaviour are kasar. To 
the Malay, a Muslim, these kinds of behaviour appear as breaches of a principle, 
not as cultural differences merely. Respect for others may be expressed in many 
ways and Malays have their modes of communicating it; they also recognize that 
other peoples have other ways of expressing the same thing. What they object 
to is not so much a different way of expressing respect, but what appears to them 
as lack of respect. For they know very well that though they see so many Chinese 
being kasar there are other Chinese who not only do not behave in this way but 
who themselves regard this kind of behaviour with deep disapproval. 


Malays feel that a house should be clean and fit to receive visitors at any time 
of day: if it is not, something is lacking. Conversely, they expect visitors to come 
at a reasonable time in the day—when they are not cooking, cleaning, and so on. 
There are Malays who drink alcohol, who get drunk, who gamble, who flirt with 
café girls and prostitutes, who sometimes eat pork. But mostly they do not do 
these things in a way that is kasar. They do them in private. The sin, or wrong- 
doing, is their own and a matter between the sinner and God. Any man can make 
mistakes, sin, or behave disgracefully, for men and women are human and to err 
is human. But to err in such a way as to hurt others unnecessarily is simply 
kasar—the mark of bad breeding and ungentlemanly behaviour. Anybody—Malay, 
European, Indian, or Chinese—can behave in a way that is kasar, but it happens 
that Chinese do so most noticeably and publicly. 


Malays are fond of greeting their acquaintances and friends—whether Chinese, 
European, Indian, or Malay—and they expect others to be on the watch for it 
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and to acknowledge a greeting extended. A pedestrian who, recognizing a friend 
in a car, waves and remains unacknowledged is hurt. To be thus snubbed several 
times makes an individual anxious, hurt, and finally resentful. For it is incumbent 
on a man to look out for these things and to make it his business to see that he 
notices such gestures. Not to do so is kasary. Expressions of courtesy, and the 
way in which relationships of whatever kind are maintained differ with the culture, 
but it is still possible—and Malays are no exceptions—to see through a cultural 
act to the principle involved. It is true, I think, that Malays, being tolerant, 
try to appreciate the principle through the fog of a strange culture. But whatever 
sector of Chinese life is chosen one meets precisely those things which Malays would 
consider kasar or would abhor anywhere and at any time. 


Pig rearing, industry to the point of apparent stupidity, smoking joss sticks, 
idols, polytheism, gaudy temples, a love of money for its own sake, dirty homes— 
so many Chinese cultural items are the direct antithesis of Malay and Muslim ideas. 
Most of the things that Malays consider kasar, unworthy, or bad find a place in 
the ordinary daily life of so many of the Chinese in Batu Pahat. Where they 
occur among Europeans, Indians, or others these items are still dubbed kasar: 
they are not kasar just because the Chinese do them, and nor have they come to 
be kasar because they are associated with the Chinese. Kasar represents a principle 
of how not to live, and although behaviour that is kasar gives rise to an attitude 
of mild contempt it does not necessarily imply an interest, nor does it prohibit 
satisfactory working relationships. But it does minimise the content of a moral 
relationship. Satisfactory economic relationships exist even though one or both 
regards the other as kasar or akin to kasar. Business is business. Friendship, on 
the other hand, requires moral obligation—supported by a variety of notions and 
sanctions relating to a whole moral system. Where empirical investigation finds 
friendship between a Malay and a Chinese one must look closely into its basis, for 
it is exceptional, and in spite of the fact that most Chinese are kasar. ‘‘Not a bad 
chap—for a Chinese.” 


Personal relationships between Malays and Chinese do exist, though not very 
often. And even where they do the social conflict—and the problem is essentially 
one of social not personal relations—can come in to divide pairs of friends. One 
searches in vain for points of real common contact. Individual Chinese and others, 
men and women, who make the effort to enter into and understand the Malay 
environment are respected and held in affection. An ultimate point is reached 
when a Malay says ‘““Why do you not become a Muslim?” This final step trans- 
forms an outsider into one of the community, and not to take it, having gone so 
far in understanding, is in many ways hurtful for he (or she) remains a living 
criticism of what Malays most value. Only through Islam may one marry a Malay, 
obtain affinal kin, create kin, and share fully the intimate life based on family and 
kinship which is the core of the Malay way of life, and until the stranger enters 
into Islam he must remain one set apart from Malays. 


Xx 
Since Malays, though tolerant, feel the way they do about certain things, and 
since also the basic environment of the country is Malay,.and nearly ninety per 
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cent. of the Federation votes are Malay votes, it is meet that the Chinese now 
entering political life in Malaya—and indeed also the British who are withdrawing 
from it—should recognize that certain essentials of the Malay way of life must 
remain inviolate. This is not to say that Islam cannot accommodate other kinds 
of political institution; or that political independence necessarily entails particular 
organs of government; or that the integrity of Malay marriage cannot be maintained 
by other than traditional sanctions. On the contrary, changes are inevitable and 
there are more ways than one of maintaining a norm. Local councils, for example, 
have been introduced, and in the majority of cases they are working quite well. 
The basis of recruitment to State Legislative Assemblies is now mainly by election 
where before they were almost exclusively nominative, and Chinese may stand for 
election without any objection from Malays. Since the war Johore itself has been 
incorporated into the Federation of Malaya—into a Federation that is now well 
on the way to complete independence. On the other hand, the situation does 
require the Chinese to go warily, reconnoitre the ground ahead of them, and 
distinguish events according to the principles they illustrate. It would be a tragic 
mistake, for example, to interpret the massacres spoken of in this essay as a reaction 
on Communism or Communists. That they were so is incidental: what mattered 
was the attack on Malay axioms, not the ideology of those who made the assaults 
on them. And as the Singapore riots demonstrated,** an attack is nonetheless 
viewed as such even though it be presented with the trappings of legality. For 
the Chinese the empirical political problem of accommodating themselves to Malay 
values is acute. So far, a settlement by force of arms has failed—mainly through 
British intervention. Leaving aside some kind of apartheid—though that is neither 
impossible nor, indeed, wholly undesired—the Chinese are faced with accepting 
Malay axioms and manoeuvring between them until either they are in a position 
to enforce a change should they wish it or the Malays themselves of their own 
volition initiate a change. 


Oxford 


vide footnote 41 supra. 


W. M. Hughes and the 


Waterside Workers By L. F. FITZHARDINGE 


It is part of the “legend” of W. M. Hughes that his entry into politics grew 
out of his work in the trades unions. What may be termed the common version 
is represented by the statement in the Australian Encyclopedia: 


During the maritime troubles of 1890 he kept aloof from the 
strike, but, when the defeated strikers had dissolved into an 
unorganised rabble, created a union for them and was for many 
years its secretary. 


In 1894 this union, which was all powerful in the Lang 
division of Sydney, returned him as its representative to the 
Legislative Assembly. 


The same sequence is implied, though not expressly stated, in Frank Browne’s 
biography They called him Billy. In some less responsible versions Hughes was 
even made a leader in the 1890 strike, a role for which there is no historical evidence 
whatever. 


In actual fact, the sequence was just the reverse, Hughes was a politician and 
theorist first, and his activity as a union organiser, important as it was, was an 
extension of his political ambitions. The fact is not, I think, without significance 
in estimating Hughes’ character and policies. 


By the close of the nineteenth century, Hughes had already made a consider- 
able mark in politics. One of the founders of the “‘solidarity” group which had 
insisted on the control of the Labor Party through the pledge and Caucus, he had 
been elected to the New South Wales Parliament in 1894, and had quickly 
established himself as a leading spokesman and the most redoubtable controversialist 
of his party, if not in the House. He had been leader in the move which had led 
to the unseating of Reid, whose six years collaboration with Labor had produced 
much social reform, but who was showing signs of growing tired of his allies, and 
his replacement by Lyne, eager at any cost in concessions to Labor to retain office 
until the proclamation of the Commonwealth might bring the Federal Prime 
Ministership within his grasp. He had led the Labor onslaught against the pro- 
posed Federal Bill which, though unsuccessful, had led to the modification of some 
of the features held to be undemocratic. 


The years around the turn of the century were for Hughes years of intense 
activity. With the party soundly organised, with Lyne in power and pledged to 
carry out the major reforms immediately demanded by Labor, with the federation 
issue settled for the time, he began to look for new fields to conquer. With 
Holman, he began to read for the Bar, assisted by T. R. Bavin, his collaborator 
in the Early Closing League. But especially he threw himself into the work of 
industrial organisation. 
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Until now, Hughes’ association with unionism, so far as it can be traced, had 
been occasional and, so to speak, external. In 1893 he engaged as an organiser 
for the Shearers’ Union (later merged into the A.W.U.) as a convenient means 
of carrying the gospel of “solidarity” to the country electorates, and combined 
the organisation of shearing sheds with that of Labor Electoral Leagues. To this 
episode, more political than industrial in its character, can be traced the various 
stories of his adventures as a shearers organiser. Later he devoted himself to 
the work of the Early Closing League, of which he was one of the most active 
organisers, the champion in a sceptical Labor Party, and the principal parlia- 
mentary spokesman, but this was essentially a middle-class liberal movement, 
supported by such men as the young barrister T. R. Bavin. No doubt he had 
other contacts with the trades union movement, and his work as member for the 
Lang division brought him into close touch with the waterside workers and their 
problems. Nevertheless, in spite of oft-repeated statements to the contrary, it is 
clear that until nearly the close of the century he was first and foremost a politician, 
and that his contacts with the industrial movement were incidental to his political 
career. He belonged essentially to the post-1890 generation of Labor men, believing 
firmly that the way to industrial betterment lay through legislative action, and 
that this could be achieved by organising the working class to use its votes effectively. 
As he was to write later, in one of his ‘Case for Labor”’ articles in the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph (28 August 1908): “In a community enjoying universal franchise the 
laws are just what the people desire them to be, and therefore . . . all reform is to 
be achieved along constitutional lines by educating the people.” 


The Early Closing agitation had shown what could be achieved by political 
means, even without union backing (for there was no Shop Assistants’ Union until 
1901), and perhaps something of his own powers as an organiser. He had watched 
the political career of Spence, and seen the power of the A.W.U., and its weekly 
paper the Worker, in the Labor movement. We may fairly suppose that he saw, 
as Holman never seems to have seen, the basic weakness of a Labor political leader 
who cannot count on union support, and who does not know the industrial, as 
well as the political, movement from the inside. Now, with his immediate objectives 
in the State arena achieved and his thoughts already turning towards the Federal 
sphere, he set to work, with characteristic energy and thoroughness, to remedy 
this deficiency. 


His association with the formation of the Hotel, Club and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, in which he is said by one writer to have been “a main instru- 
ment”’, about this time seems to have been merely casual—a by-product of the 
Early Closing movement which had inspired it and perhaps of his earlier casual 
experiences in the industry. At any rate he never seems to have taken any active 
part in its conduct. 


The materials for a more lasting and substantial basis in the industrial move- 
ment, however, lay ready to his hand. While living in Balmain, and still more 
as representative for Lang division, he had come to know the wharves and the 
men who worked on them. Conditions on the waterfront at this time were very 
bad. The Wharf Labourers’ Union, which had been strong in the "eighties, had 
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been prominent in the maritime strike of 1891, and had been smashed as a result. 
Though the union continued to exist, at least in name, its power was broken and 
it was numerically insignificant. The stevedoring firms and shipowners, on the 
other hand, were strong, closely organised and united. Members of the union were 
black listed and its organisers hunted off the wharves. In some cases “company 
unions’ were formed, to which the men had to contribute 14d. out of every shilling 
earned in order to get employment. Unskilled labour in the ‘nineties was super- 
abundant, and the men dared not resist. Wages were very low, work was irregular, 
and employment depended wholly on the foreman or superintendent. Men might 
work for 24 hours at a stretch, and then be unemployed for weeks. Long afterwards, 
an old wharf labourer recalled once having been put off while actually swimming 
in the harbour pushing in wool bales from a capsized lighter. Another gave evidence 
before the Arbitration Court in 1910 of having once worked a straight 48 hours in 
a ship’s freezing chamber loading frozen meat. Any complaints meant black listing 
and loss of employment. 


From time to time there were attempts to revive the union, but they met little 
success, and at the end of 1899 the Council of the A.L.F. could speak of it as having 
been “‘for the past few years . . . utterly disorganised’. The last attempt had 
been in 1896, and with this Hughes, in common with other Labor politicians, had 
had some association. On 15 July a special meeting of the union had convened 
a mass meeting for the election of officers, seven members contributing among 
them 5/6 towards the expenses. A subsequent meeting was addressed ‘‘at con- 
siderable length” by Hughes, Watson, Ferguson and Bavister, M’s.P., and by two 
outside union leaders ‘“‘on Unions re-organization”, and resolved “that at this 
Meeting the members present pledge themselves to become members of this union 
to-night and give in their names to the secretary”. A week later, officers were 
elected and instructed to ‘meet next Tuesday Night and discuss as to how business 
will be carried on in the future and submit their report to the next meeting’’. 
Hughes and George Black “‘spoke at some length wishing the Union every success’’, 
and Hughes donated a cheque ‘for the working expenses of the Union’. In spite 
of this encouragement, the reorganised union never really got going. It was weak 
in numbers (by December its membership was 356, which would not be more than 
one-seventh of the men employed on the wharves); it was desperately weak in 
finance (weekly cash receipts seldom exceeded £1 and fell as low as 6/-, and the 
treasurer did not bother to open a special account, but kept the union funds in his 
private account—a fact which was to cause some trouble later). Above all, it 
was weak in leadership. Almost its only activity in its sixteen months of life, if 
we may judge from its minutes, was to listen to exhortations from outside speakers, 
mostly Labor M’s.P., on “the necessity of combining”’, “the necessity of organising 
this union’, ‘‘on Combination and Unionism”. Hughes, in addition to the two 
occasions already mentioned, addressed them twice: on 4 November 1896 “‘at great 
length on the great necessity of combining and spoke on the Presidential Election 
in America and the powers” and on 15 September 1897 when he ‘‘advised men to 
attend the meetings of the Union and stick to Eight Hours”. His addresses pro- 
vided a popular turn, but he was only one of many. George Black and Sam Smith, 
of the Seamen’s Union, appeared more often, and once these two addressed a 
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meeting in company with Ben Tillett. The warmest welcome seems to have been 
accorded to Bavister, M.P., a veteran unionist of the old school who was not even 
a member of the Labor Party. No doubt all these exhortations were necessary, 
but they were not enough to keep the union alive. The last set of minutes records 
the resignation of the President and Vice-President, as well as of another member. 
It was resolved, somewhat ironically, to send the Secretary to Newcastle at the 
invitation of the Newcastle Wharf Labourers “to reform their Union”, and the 
Secretary urged members to assist in collecting contributions “as it was actually 
necessary for to increase the finances of the Union”. The rest is silence, and even 
the trifling payment due to the Trades Hall for the rental of a safe was allowed to 
fall into arrears. 


Such was the position on the waterside in the second half of 1899. None the 
less, though “utterly disorganised”, the wharf labourers had a small nucleus of 
men, however discouraged, with some experience of unionism, and they were not 
without friends outside the industry. Prominent among the latter were Archdeacon 
Langley, the Church of England rector of St. Phillip’s Church in the centre of the 
waterside district, a strong supporter of unionism on social and humanitarian 
grounds, who had made his school hall available for the meetings of the 1896-7 
union, and was to do so again for the re-formed union, and ‘‘Manchester Jack”’ 
(John Kilbeg), a big red-faced Liverpool Irishman who kept Mann’s Hotel on the 
corner of Kent and Grosvenor Streets, just opposite St. Phillip’s School, much 
frequented by the waterside workers. These men were largely responsible for the 
attempt once again to organise the union, and it was “Manchester Jack’’, a personal 
friend and powerful political ally in his electorate, who suggested to Hughes that 
he should take an active part in it. Hughes was already familiar with the ground 
and many of the people, for his electorate coincided almost exactly with the Darling 
Harbour wharf and warehouse area, where the coastal and interstate shipping was 
concentrated. Now he set himself seriously to master the problems of the industry 
and its workers. This time there was to be no mistake. The old union had 
demonstrated clearly enough where the weaknesses lay. It was not enough to 
listen to addresses by politicians and others on “the benefits of unionism”. Leader- 
ship must be given from within the union, it must be continuous, and above all it 
must demonstrate those benefits in the most practical and material terms, and not 
merely talk about them. The task was formidable in the extreme. The men were 
disunited, unorganised and discouraged. The work, the hours and the pay were 
all calculated to crush any active spirit of resistance. Yet it was eagerly sought, 
and the unemployed of the city frequented the wharves and battled for the chance 
of a few hours work in an occupation where, for most workers at least, brawn 
counted for more than skill or experience. The employers on the other side, the 
shipowners and stevedoring firms, were few in number and closely knit in organisa- 
tion, confident in their strength and made arrogant by their long success in crushing 
opposition. The task might well have daunted any man—to Hughes, now at the 
height of his powers, it came as a challenge and a stimulus. 


The last three months of 1899 were devoted to preliminary organisation and 
recruiting—‘‘three months of unremitting work on the part of a number of men”. 
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The wharves were canvassed—not without physical risk, though Hughes, as a well- 
known M.P., could not be thrown out as he had been out of shearing sheds in the 
old days—interest was aroused, a nucleus of organisers was found and members 
were enlisted. Not until the ground had been thoroughly prepared was the inaugural 
meeting called on 27 December, and then Hughes was able to announce that “the 
Society numbered 1300 members, 600 of whom were fully paid up”. The chair 
was taken by Edward Kelly, a stalwart of the old union who was later more than 
once to fill the office of President but who was now content to be elected Assistant 
Secretary. Hughes was elected Secretary unopposed (he was re-elected without 
opposition every year until his expulsion in 1916). 


Two days after the inaugural meeting, the union was publicly launched in the 
Federation Hall. At this meeting, by a characteristically neat strategy, the new 
Secretary was enabled at once to show off to his union his power over the Govern- 
ment, and to the Government the strength of his union. On the platform were 
the Premier, W. J. Lyne, O’Sullivan, the Minister for Works, and nine other members 
of Parliament besides Hughes himself, in addition to Archdeacon Langley and Rev. 
Father Aubrey, the Catholic parish priest. As reported by the Herald next day: 


Mr. W. M. Hughes, secretary to the union, said the organisa- 
tion had been the outcome of three months unremitting work on 
the part of a number of men. Not even the ghost of a union 
existed prior to three months ago. Now it contained 1500 
members and had £200 to its credit in the City Bank. The union 
had been formed to enable wharf labourers to maintain their 
dignity and their rights without harassing their employers. The 
union having been started by men who were determined to see it 
through would seek to secure as a member every wharf labourer 
who was worthy of the name of man. It was conducted entirely 
on the basis of voluntary effort. No official got a farthing for his 
services. The subscription to the union was very small, within 
the means of almost every man who earned a livelihood on the 
wharves. Already the effect of forming the union had been to 
steady the tendency on the part of various men to take lower 
wages than fair rates. It was the intention of the union to be a 
political as well as an industrial factor in affairs. The Govern- 
ment would be told by the union of the condition in which the 
Employers’ Liability Act was at present. The union wanted the 
government to help to rectify such a state of things, and to 
introduce a Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 


Hughes was followed by O’Sullivan who, as an old trades unionist and 
ex-President of the Seamen’s Union, spoke of his pleasure in seeing the Wharf 
Labourers’ Union ‘‘fresh rigged and manned”. Then the Premier, in declaring the 
union formally open, ‘“‘took some credit on behalf of the Government” in carrying 
through some humanitarian legislation. He referred to the Early Closing Act, which 
was to come into force the following Monday, in passing which he had had “‘the 
undivided support of the Labour Party, and the especially intelligent aid of Mr. 
Hughes, M.L.A.” He hoped that the union would be carried on “‘in a spirit tinged 
with the doctrines which the Archdeacon so ably preached on Sundays”. There 
were more speeches, during which some of the implications of Hughes’ speech seem 
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to have dawned on Lyne. Later on in the proceedings, replying to a vote 
of thanks, he 


said some of the speakers spoke as if they thought he could be 
driven. There should be no mistake about that. His object and 
intention was to lead and not to be driven. In the future his 
Government hoped to be able to direct the thought of the com- 
munity into good channels. As to the Conciliation Bill, next 
session he would fulfil his promise to introduce it. If he got that 
support which he now felt he would get, the bill would be followed 
by other progressive measures. He had not investigated fully the 
details of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts passed elsewhere. 
If it seemed to him after investigation that a bill of this kind was 
one he could support he would have no hesitation in introducing 
one which would improve on the Acts of other countries. 


This belated assertion of independence was no doubt assessed at its true value 
by his audience, and did nothing to diminish the extraordinary regard in which 
they were beginning to hold their little Secretary. 


Once the union was established Hughes, who had his parliamentary duties to 
attend to, to say nothing of reading for the Bar and taking part in other public 
activities, and who after 1901 was necessarily absent in Melbourne for a considerable 
amount of his time, confined himself to matters of general policy and to the work 
of negotiation, leaving the day-to-day industrial and secretarial work in the hands 
of the Assistant Secretary, a position held from 1901 to 1912 by S. T. Harrison, 
a neighbour of ““Manchester Jack’, who later carried on his functions from an office 
at 2 Grosvenor Street, in the same vicinity. Nevertheless, Hughes maintained very 
close contact with the secretarial work. Whenever he was in Sydney he attended 
the weekly meetings, and he was always available to interview employers, as well 
as appearing as the union’s advocate in the Arbitration Court. 


Hughes’ policy for the union was foreshadowed in his speech at the public 
opening and repeated on numerous occasions at union meetings. The first task 
was to build up its membership and ensure its solidarity, without which it could 
at any time be broken by the employers. As the chart now in the Secretary’s 
office puts it: “During the whole of this period (1872-1920) the Union was fighting 
for conditions and was in continual trouble with blacklegs and difficulties in obtaining 
unity.” Minor and spontaneous disputes on the job, to which the industry by its 
very nature was, like coal mining, subject, must be settled by negotiation as quickly 
as possible, and on no account to be allowed to develop into a general trial of 
strength. While the union was being built up, its weaknesses must, as far as 
possible, be kept concealed from the employers. 


Just before leaving for Melbourne to take his seat in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, Hughes addressed the union and, after pointing out its very satisfactory 
position, “he urged members to avoid any rash and ill-considered measures and 
particularly impressed upon them the necessity for avoiding disturbances”. Mean- 
while, amelioration of conditions must be sought through legislative action on the 
one hand, and through negotiated agreements with the employers on the other. 
In these, the union could use its bargaining power to stabilise conditions at the 
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level of the better employers, and secure some degree of uniformity among the 
various sections of the industry, each of which had its own usages and customs. 
Thus one of the first activities of the union was to draw up a set of working rules 
embodying the existing practice. These were submitted to the employers and, 
after a good deal of argument and discussion, accepted by them. There was some 
trouble with one of the coastal companies, which employed “‘constant hands” on a 
weekly wage of 42/—, for which they had to be on call at any time, and refused to 
pay the rate of 1/— per hour for an eight-hour day required by the rules. Eventually, 
however, this was settled without a serious stoppage, the company agreeing to 
employ its labour on a casual basis at the standard rate. By insisting on the strict 
observance of all agreements by its own men, the union was in a strong position 
to claim the support of the employers, and it preferred in general to deal with 
their associations, which could likewise bring pressure to bear on their members 
if necessary, rather than with individual firms. As soon as it was seen that the 
union, through its new Secretary, could, and did, speak with authority to the 
employers and secure the maintenance of a reasonable standard of working con- 
ditions, its membership grew rapidly. Less than a year after its re-formation, the 
union claimed 2,600. members, a very substantial majority of the 3,000 odd men 
regularly employed on the wharves. 


With the passing of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901, and the setting 
up in May 1902 of the State Arbitration Court, the union promptly applied for 
registration under the Court. The first case heard by the Court concerned the 
Newcastle union, and in December, after a considerable amount of evidence had 
been presented to the Court, an agreement was reached between the Sydney union 
and the Stevedores’ Association as to the terms of an award which was then made 
by the Court and declared to be a common rule applicable to “‘all stevedores and 
persons carrying on the business of stevedoring, and to all lightermen in the deep- 
sea trade at the port of Sydney”. This award, which covered rates and conditions 
for various types of work and embodied the principle of preference to unionists 
remained, with modifications and amendments, the basis of employment in the 
industry until the first Federal award in 1914. Before the Court, as well as the 
preliminary negotiations, the union was represented by Hughes in person. 


Hughes almost at once established an extraordinary ascendancy over the 
members of the union. There is no better evidence of his personal magnetism 
than the control he exercised over them, and the combination of respect and 
admiration in which they seem to have held him. His policy of moderation was 
not popular with the extremists, and he was subject from time to time to violent 
attacks from both inside and outside the union, but on every occasion after he 
had spoken the storm would subside and the meeting would reassert its full 
confidence in him. Thus in February 1900, after Hughes had strongly opposed 
affiliation with the Sydney Labour Council, one member wrote a letter expressing 
the view that in his opinion “Mr. Hughes’ speech at the previous meeting savoured 
of blackleg”. The letter having been read, the member in question “apologised 
and explained that he had no intention of making any aspersion on Mr. Hughes’ 
character”, and the meeting recorded its disapproval of the letter. On another 
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occasion, a deputation from the Tailoresses’ Union, then on strike, was refused a 
hearing until its leader, H. E. Holland, later leader of the New Zealand Labor 
Party, “withdrew and apologised for certain malicious charges he had made against 
Mr. Hughes”. Holland refused, and at the next meeting 


Messrs. Holland and Hughes met by arrangement to settle some 
differences ve charges made by the former. After both gentlemen 
had been attentively listened to, it was moved by E. McKenna, 
and seconded by Mr. E. Hanson and carried almost unanimously 
‘that this meeting, having heard Mr. Holland’s attempted justifi- 
cation of his charges and Mr. Hughes’ reply thereto, re-affirms its 
unshaken confidence in Mr. Hughes and wishes to place on record 
its deep sense of gratitude for his untiring efforts on behalf of this 
Union and for his services in the cause of labour generally’. 


But perhaps the most vivid picture is the sketch by Sir Henry Gullett, who 
in 1900 was a young reporter on the staff of the Sydney Morning Herald, in an 
article in the Melbourne Herald on 4 August 1923: 


The first time I saw him [he recalls] was on a night at the 
Church Hall in Sydney immediately prior to Federation. He stood 
at bay, a sallow, emaciated figure . .. in a hall crowded with 
truculent wharf laborers, and fogged with the smoke of strong 
pipes. There was bitter faction on the wharves. The men were 
inflamed and were strong for a strike. Hughes was for concilia- 
tion (as he usually was in Labor disputes), and he stood up single 
handed to the angry mob. He reasoned and pleaded with them; 
he ridiculed them; he swore at them and assailed them as a host 
of misguided idiots. The meeting ended in wild cheers for him, 
and there was no strike. 


Though one might have thought the Sydney Wharf Labourers enough for one 
man, Hughes was extremely active in the early part of 1901 in assisting in the 
formation of other unions. Thus in February and March he addressed meetings 
of cabmen, marble-workers, and fishermen, and assisted in the establishment of a 
storemen’s union. In addition, he organised the Trolley, Draymen and Carters’ 
Union, and with this he retained a permanent connection, holding office as President 
until 1916, taking an active part in the work of the union, and fighting its battles 
and that of its members before the courts as occasion required. This was closely 
related to his work with the wharf labourers, and was to some extent a supplement 
to it. Most of the members of the union were employed carting from the wharves 
to the adjacent warehouses and to the Sussex Street produce stores. A number 
of them worked intermittently as wharf labourers, and were already members of 
that union. Though employment was on a weekly rather than a casual basis, the 
carters were even worse off in many respects than the waterside workers. Thirty-five 
shillings for a week of sixty hours was the common pay, and the men had to look 
after their horses outside these hours. Unorganised, they offered a likely source 
of alternative labour should the need arise: organised they could be valuable allies 
in any dispute on the wharves. It was natural that they should turn to Hughes 
to help them, and that he should do so. A meeting was held at the Trades Hall 
on 2 February 1901, and the union was officially formed, with Hughes at its head. 
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When Hughes left for Melbourne in May 1901, he had already conceived the 
idea of a federation to unite all the waterside unions of the Australian ports, and 
he had secured the authority of his own union to negotiate for such a federation. 
In Melbourne he got together a provisional committee of Labor members representing 
waterfront constituencies, and this committee wrote to all the unions to ascertain 
their attitude to the proposal. Sufficient favourable replies were received to 
encourage the formation of the federation, and in December 1901, Hughes at a 
meeting of the Sydney union “outlined a scheme of Federation among the Waterside 
Workers which he had brought to a successful issue”. The Federation was formally 
inaugurated at a meeting at Parliament House, Melbourne, on 7 February 1902, 
representing twelve unions with a total membership of about 6,300, of which 2,800 
were in Sydney. Other unions came in later so that by the end of the year eighteen 
societies were represented. Hughes was elected President, F. W. Bamford Vice- 
President, Senator de Largie Treasurer and Joe Morris Secretary. Andrew Fisher 
and Senator Higgs were also on the original committee, which was later enlarged 
as more unions joined the Federation. All the members except Morris were 
politicians, and none of these except Hughes was closely associated with the 
industry, though Fisher, a miner, is said to have been a member of the Maryborough 
(Queensland) Union. The larger unions were at first inclined to fight shy of the 
Federation, thinking they could best look after their own interests themselves. 
Melbourne stood out for some time, and even Sydney hesitated. At the second 
meeting a letter was received from the “Sydney Branch” “ve quarterly dues’, and 
the minutes record succinctly “Sydney Branch. The President said he would attend 
to the matter.” The Sydney Union was at this time much occupied with preparing 
to register with the newly established Arbitration Court, and apparently it had 
been suggested that this would prevent them from joining the Federation, or at 
any rate render it unnecessary. So, returning to Sydney, an obviously very annoyed 
Secretary faced a special meeting of the union. 

Mr. Hughes said that he was at a loss to know what we did 
not comprehend in the constitution of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation. The stages of the negotiation were not hurried and 
lasted some time and we had therefore ample time at our disposal 
to express either our disapproval or hesitancy. After having been 
appointed our agent or mouthpiece in the matter, it was rather 
painful to him to find that not only were we the only union which 
had not paid up, but that we were inclined to revoke and repudiate 
the authority with which we had previously invested him. If we 
entered into a contract and something afterwards turned up to 
make it unpayable that was no excuse for our backing out. We 
had entered into this contract and authorised him to act not as 
W. M. Hughes—but as the Secretary of the Sydney Wharf 
Labourers’ Union—the most numerous, important and influential 
Waterside Union in Australia. 


If we wished at any time to revoke his authority he gave us 
a chance to do so; but instead we decided otherwise. Sent over 
rules for acceptance and got a reply that the Union had passed a 
resolution authorising Mr. Harrison to pay the money, but on 
the following Wednesday night we rescinded it. Why the resolu- 
tion was not acted on there and then or the money paid he could 
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not understand. The reason alleged was that Mr. Addison could 
not allow our funds to go outside the State, but he contended 
that Mr. Addison had nothing more to do with it than Li Hung 
Chang. [Mr. Addison was the Registrar of the N.S.W. Arbitration 
Court}. 


He pointed out the only instance in which the Arbitration 
Court could intervene was when we transferred our funds to a 
third party for the purpose of avoiding payment of an award. 
Referring to the Arbitration Act he said that every man seemed 
to be permeated with a fear of what the law was going to do with 
him and we had blossomed all at once into a very law-abiding 
community. 


No law in the wide world, he contended, could make a man 
work when he refuses to work or when he chooses not to work 
with any particular man or body of men. 


The Act was no doubt a very good thing but was not a settle- 
ment of all human difficulties. If we are going to sit down and 
rely wholly on the Arbitration Court to adjust our grievances 
and look after our interests then what is the good of our Union 
to us, for the Court will do as much for 5, 10 or 50 men as it will 
for 3,000. If we are relying on the law to enforce rates of wages 
then according to our agreement the Union was useless. But this 
was all tommyrot, he said, and every concession wrung from the 
employers was not through dread of the law but through the 
stability of our own Union. 


Supposing the Court decides to reduce our rate of pay to 
9d. an hour, are we going to calmly fold our arms and make no 
effort to better our conditions ? The Court may prevent a strike 
but through the Waterside Workers’ Federation we can incommode 
the shipping at all the ports along the coast. 


On the other hand, if we win in the Court, all Australia wins. 
But if we don’t get 1/3 an hour in the Court then we may rest 
assured that, in any action which we may decide upon, we will 
have the active assistance and co-operation of the other Coastal 
Unions who will be in a position to inconvenience and harass the 
shipping at the various ports of call. But to suppose that 3,000 
men are going to rely on Judge Cohen giving them 1/3 an hour 
is most astounding. If there is no chance of benefit for us under 
this Federation there is for the other Unions and consequently we 
must benefit indirectly. West Australia, he pointed out, although 
an Arbitration Act was in force there, was the first to join the 
Federation. He pointed out that the Shipowners were increasing 
their freights all round the coast and through this Waterside 
Federation we will be able, instead of dealing with them singly, 
to deal with them all over Australia at one and the same time. 
He finally urged that if we don’t win we must sit tight and allow 
the other unions to try for us. 


He then went on to explain the penal clauses of the new Act, and what would 
and what would not constitute a “cessation of work” under them. When he had 
finished ‘‘a controversy took place ve non-payment of contribution to Waterside 
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Workers’ Federation, but eventually . . . it was decided that it be paid forthwith’. 
Once again, Hughes’ will had prevailed over what was obviously a very ticklish 
meeting. 


I have quoted the record of this speech at length because, as well as illustrating 
Hughes’ relations with the rank and file, it is the fullest surviving exposition of 
his conception of industrial strategy. This was based ultimately on the strength 
of the union itself. The Arbitration Court was an important instrument—a channel 
for negotiation and a means of enforcing agreements—but it was not the final word. 
The Federation he envisaged as the coping stone of the whole system—the means 
by which the whole strength of the Australian watersiders could be brought to bear 
at any point, so that weakness in one place could be balanced by strength at 
another; the Commonwealth-wide organisation of the shipowners could be met by 
an organisation likewise Commonwealth-wide; and any gain in conditions in one 
place could be generalized over the whole industry. In a real sense, then, he saw 
the Federation as the culmination of his work of organisation. By the end of 
1902, barely two years after he had taken up the cause of the wharf labourers, the 
structure of the industry had been completed. The union was in a strong position 
financially, and numerically it included almost all the regular workers on the Sydney 
wharves. Very substantial gains in hours and wages had been made and con- 
solidated in an award, legally enforceable, which included the eight-hour day, a 
minimum rate of 1/3 an hour, with higher rates prescribed for special cargoes and 
for overtime, and preference to unionists, and these gains had been conceded by 
the employers, almost without any cost to the union. Allied to the union were 
the Trolley, Draymen and Carters, who also recognised Hughes as their leader, 
and he was also the recognised spokesman for the Federation, representing over 
6,000 watersiders, from Fremantle to Cairns. For this achievement Hughes himself 
was very largely responsible, and he stood out, in the first years of the Common- 
wealth, as perhaps the most powerful and certainly the most spectacularly successful 
leader in the Australian industrial field since the rise of the A.W.U. two decades 
before. And this position had been won entirely by energetic organisation and 
shrewd and fearless bargaining, without a strike and virtually without expense to 
the unions concerned. 


Hughes remained faithful to the principles worked out in the first years 
throughout his leadership of the Sydney wharf labourers and of the Federation, 
both of which continued unchallenged, even during his tenure of office as Attorney- 
General and Prime Minister, until his expulsion in 1916. Negotiation from a position 
of strength, and the strict observance of agreements once made, were the first line— 
the registration and enforcement of agreements by the Arbitration Court the second. 
The only major strike in which the Sydney union was involved in this period, that 
of April-May 1908, seems to have arisen from tensions that had been developed 
during his absence in England the previous year, and was decided on by a plebiscite 
of the membership in spite of his strenuous attempts at a settlement. In the 
following year, though the watersiders supported the striking coal miners, and 
Hughes himself was a member of the strike committee, he succeeded in preventing 
the actual stoppage from extending to the waterside. It is perhaps appropriate that 
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it was not an industrial, but a purely political issue, his expulsion from the Labor 
Party over the conscription issue in 1916, that finally terminated his leadership and 
brought to an end his association with the union. 


Australian National University, Canberra 


1This article was presented as a paper to Section E at the 1957 meeting of A.N.Z.A.A.S. 
at Dunedin, and is based on a draft chapter of the writer’s forthcoming life of W. M. Hughes. 
It is largely derived from the Minute Books of the Sydney Wharf Labourers’ Union, now in 
the possession of the New South Wales Branch of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, to whose 
Secretary, Mr. T. Nelson, the writer is indebted for access to them. He is also indebted to 
Mr. J. Healy, Secretary of the Federation, for access to the early Minute Book of the Federation. 
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This article takes the somewhat unusual form of a series of letters exchanged 
between Mr. B. A. Santamaria and Professor H. W. Arndt. ‘The correspondence, 
which arose out of the Chifley Memorial Lecture delivered by Professor Arndt, is 
presented here because it represents a reasoned contribution to the discussion upon 
one of the most controversial issues in contemporary Australian politics. The 
attachment to the last letter takes the form of a commentary by Professor Arndt. 

—EDITOR. 


16 Gertrude Street, 
Fitzroy, N.6, Vic., 
3 August 1956. 
Dear Professor Arndt, 


I have had the opportunity of studying the press summary of your Chifley 
Memorial Lecture which was given at Melbourne University. I trust that you 
will not regard it as presumptuous if I congratulate you on a most reasoned and 
thought-provoking analysis of the present intellectual crisis of the Labor Movement. 
It is because I appreciate the value of the lecture that I am taking the liberty of 
writing to you on one of the matters which you raised. 


According to the summary of your lecture as it was presented in the Melbourne 
Age, you referred to me in that part of the address which dealt with the contribution 
of the Right to recent developments in Labor’s thinking. The Age summary of 
this part of the lecture reads as follows: 

Such fresh thinking as has been done in the last few years 


has come almost entirely from Right-wing Labor men and has, 
for that reason alone, been condemned out of hand by the Left. 


I have little sympathy with the industrial groups and would 
strongly oppose most of the policies of Mr. Santamaria, which 
seem to be more concerned with the fundamentals of his church 
than with the fundamentals of the Labor party. 


But this is not true of the views of people like Dr. Lloyd 
Ross and Mr. Laurie Short. 

If the Age report is substantially accurate, it seems that while you “strongly 
oppose most of [my] policies”, you have a different view of the policies “of people 
like Dr. Lloyd Ross and Mr. Laurie Short”. It is here that I confess myself to be 
greatly puzzled. Irrespective of whether my “policies” are good or bad, I am 
genuinely anxious to discover where they differ from the policies which have been 
advocated and/or acted upon by either Dr. Ross or Mr. Short. I ask this because 
I can claim that over a number of years I have enjoyed the friendship of the two 
persons you name, we have often discussed the very issues which you raised in 
your lecture, and while there are, of course, differences of viewpoint in detail between 
all three, substantially we have had a similar outlook on most questions of social 
policy. 

So that you will not regard this as gratuitous judgment of my own, I take the 
liberty of drawing your attention to a statement made by Dr. Lloyd Ross himself 
in his article in the Sydney Morning Herald of 14 January 1955. 
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What, then, is the position today ? 

Labor’s current difficulties have arisen, only partly because 
Labor has delayed the necessary re-examination of its policies 
since the days of Curtin and Chifley. 

The problems of this delay have been accentuated by the 
fact that new ideas have come almost exclusively from one source 
—from those who support Industrial Groups. 


The most consistent supporter of Industrial Groups, as the 
instrument by which Communist influences can be eliminated 
from Labor, is a Melbourne journal, News Weekly, mainly Catholic 
in origin, but by no means exclusively Catholic in inspiration. 


This journal has advocated a series of most important 
ideas, which Industrial Groupers have accepted, partly be- 
cause the ideas meet many of the contemporary needs and partly 
because the young eager crusaders who have succeeded in defeating 
Communism in the unions have abhorred the vacuum in Labor 
thinking. 

The ideas which the Industrial Groupers have channelled into 
the Labor movement are the importance of increasing production 
and the possibility of establishing a productivity index as a 
measure of wages; the defence of democratic methods in the 
government of unions, the need for trade unionism to develop 
methods of joint consultation; decentralisation; the revival and 
development of Australian agriculture; resistance to Communist 
expansion, especially in Asia; closer relations and greater 
dependence on America. 


Not one of such ideas is inconsistent with Labor’s principles, 
although some require a change of emphasis. All such ideas are 
capable of being absorbed into Labor traditions. Some are 
essential if Labor is to meet the problems of today, but some 
would need re-statement. 


Traditional Labor is in great danger of trying to suppress or 
expel such ideas merely because it does not like their source— 
or because, being almost bankrupt itself of ideas, it is frightened 
of those who would face new problems with new thoughts. 
You are probably aware that News Weekly, referred to by Dr. Ross, is a 
weekly paper with which I am associated. 


This quotation prompts me to ask a question as to the distinction made in 
your address between the content of the ideas of Dr. Ross and Mr. Short on the 
one hand and my own on the other. In what does the distinction consist ? What 
evidence is there of any substantial difference between our respective ideas ? 


I may perhaps be mistaken, but I feel that it is difficult to establish such a 
distinction as far as the objective content of our respective policies is concerned. 


Of course, it may be that in your address you were referring not so much to 
the content of our thinking as to the motivation which lay behind it. I feel that 
this might perhaps have been your meaning when I re-examine your description 
of my policies as seeming “‘to be more concerned with the fundamentals of [my] 
church than with the fundamentals of the Labor Party”. This is a rather interesting 
summing up, but it is one which I feel requires greater clarification. 
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Being conscious of the integrity of your own approach, I am certain that you 
would not hold that if I advocate and act on substantially the same policies as 
my two friends, I am wrong because I am a Catholic whereas they are right because 
they are non-Catholics. Your judgment would be correct and my attitude would 
be open to very serious criticism if it could be established that in advocating the 
policies which have been expounded, for instance, in News Weekly, I was animated 
primarily by the desire to advance what could be regarded as the sectional interests 
of the Catholic body. This cannot be established for the simple fact that it is not 
so—and I think that both Dr. Ross and Mr. Short would concur in this statement. 


The distinction which, with respect, does not seem to me to have been made 
in this part of your address is that which undoubtedly exists between the person 
whose motive for acting in the field of public policy is to forward the sectional 
material interests of one denomination and the person whose motive is rather to 
solve the problem of social justice and social progress by seeking to apply the 
principles of natural law and Christian revelation to the social structures of the 
community in which he lives. In its essence, the latter is my position. Hence it 
seems to me that those Catholic (and non-Catholic) Labor men and women who 
pay me the compliment of being influenced by what I think and write are none 
the less good Labor men and women because of that. I do not think that Dr. Ross 
was being unfaithful to his Labor traditions when he wrote, in the quotation which 
I have given above: 


Not one of such ideas is inconsistent with Labor’s principles, 
although some require a change of emphasis. All such ideas are 
capable of being absorbed into Labor traditions. Some are 
essential if Labor is to meet the problems of today, but some 
would need re-statement. 


Traditional Labor is in great danger of trying to suppress or 
expel such ideas merely because it does not like their source—or 
because, being almost bankrupt itself of ideas, it is frightened of 
those who would face new problems with new thoughts. 


I trust that you will not regard this submission as an impertinence, since it 
involves at least one serious issue which persons who are not Catholics often do 
not appreciate. Because of the historical origins of Catholicism in Australia, there 
are still many Catholics who are convinced that the rest of the community regards 
them as “‘outsiders”’, and those of their ideas which are inspired by their philosophical 
premises as an “outside influence’. Their attitude to the community inevitably 
becomes that of a pressure group defending sectional interests. There is another 
generation of Catholics (with which I have had the privilege of association) which 
urges an entirely different viewpoint. It says to its fellow-Catholics: “Be full 
citizens of Australia. Turn your minds to the formulation of solutions of the 
problems of social justice and progress by applying the principles of natural law 
and Christian revelation to the social and economic problems of the community. 
Mix with your fellow-Australians in the political party of your choice and, carefully 
respecting the constitution of that party, bring your ideas to play upon its policy- 
making processes.” 
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What is not always realised is that when Catholics of the newer generation 
are made the subject of attack, not because their ideas are wrong, but because, 
as Dr. Ross wrote, a party “does not like their source”, their influence within the 
Catholic community diminishes and that of the old-time machine politician who 
buys votes by looking after sectional interests, increases. 


I put these views before you because I am convinced of the value of your 
thoughtful approach to the present problems of Labor and because there may 
possibly be something of value in what I have submitted. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) B. A. Santamaria 


Canberra University College, 
Canberra City, A.C.T., 
6 August 1956. 
Dear Mr. Santamaria, 


Thank you for your careful and courteous letter. My reference to you in 
my lecture was certainly too brief to be fair and you are entitled to know why I 
discriminated against you and in favour of Lloyd Ross and Laurie Short. 


I should first say, in passing, that I may have given Lloyd Ross and Short 
more than their due. Pressed by some of my critics from the other side to mention 
some of the ‘‘fresh ideas’ that have come from them, I could offhand think of 
nothing more than their general approach to the problem of productivity and 
perhaps on workers’ participation. The article by Lloyd Ross in the Sydney Morning 
Herald, from which you quote, made me very angry at the time, and I might have 
been less favourable to him in my lecture had I remembered some of the details 
you recalled. 


Let me now explain why I side with Dr. Evatt against the Catholic Right- 
wing while attacking the A.L.P. leadership on economic policy. 


I oppose the policies of the Catholic Right-wing on three main issues: its 
social policy, its hysterical attitude to Communism, and its authoritarian tendencies. 
On all three points, I differ from them on the merits of their policies; but I would 
also claim that the motive behind their policies is, in no inconsiderable degree, as 
I put it in my lecture “more concerned with the fundamentals of [their] church 
and religion than with the fundamentals of the Labor Party”. 


(a) My differences with you on social policy are partly brought out in a note 
I contributed to Voice!; it appeared in the June 1956 issue under ‘‘Australian 
Diary” (p. 5). 

(b) I, too, am opposed to Communism. But my opposition to Communism 
is based not primarily on disagreement with its economic ideas, nor on its atheism, 
but on its totalitarian methods and objectives. For countries like China, where 


*Voice, formerly published by Voice Publishing Company Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 1952-6. 
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liberal democracy is probably at present not a realistic alternative, I am inclined 
to regard Communism as the lesser evil, though I admit that its victory there may 
constitute a threat to our national security in the long run. I do not believe 
there is a serious internal threat from Communism in this country, though I favour 
strong Labor leadership in the unions to wrest control from the Communists by 
democratic methods. I am most vehemently opposed to the resort to totalitarian 
methods to deal with Communism, such as the Right-wing advocated at the time 
of the referendum and has used in its industrial group activities. 


(c) I regard the totalitarian, or authoritarian, tendencies of the Catholic Right- 
wing as a threat to liberal democracy in this country, differing only in degree from 
that of the Communists, though I would readily admit that the difference of degree 
is important. In numerous ways—in the methods of its anti-Communist campaign, 
in its support of compulsory trade unionism, in its attitude to censorship, in its 
day-to-day struggle for predominance within the A.L.P.—the Catholic Right-wing 
has seemed to me to reveal its illiberal authoritarian outlook, its willingness to 
subscribe to the basic evil fallacy of Communism, that “the end justifies the means”. 
You may regard me as an old-fashioned nineteenth century radical, with all the 
prejudices of that breed. But I find it impossible to dissociate this authoritarianism 
from the authoritarian philosophy and government of the Catholic Church. 


Hardly a day passes when I do not get new evidence of the divisive activities 
of the Church and its more ardent supporters. Catholic neighbours’ children telling 
us that their teaching Sisters have forbidden them to play with public school 
children because they “do not say their prayers at night’. Catholic priests using 
quite indefensible moral pressure to compel helpless migrants to send their children 
to overcrowded Catholic schools. Catholic priests organising their voting strength 
in packed meetings of Good Neighbour Councils and other voluntary bodies. Catholic 
extremists in our A.L.P. branch using precisely the same methods as the Communists 
to find procedural loopholes and other shady devices to make their viewpoint prevail. 
All these instances are taken from my personal experience. You may say they 
are unrepresentative; they do not represent official policy. But why shouldn’t 
they ? If these people believe that their religious faith (whose spread or survival 
presumably depends in large part on the political strength of their Church) is more 
important than anything else, including mere political institutions like those of 
political democracy; if they believe that it is wrong to set the individual conscience 
of fallible human beings above revealed truth authoritatively interpreted and laid 
down; and if they believe that the end justifies the means; what then is to stop 
them from doing all the things which I accuse them of doing and which I believe 
to be a menace to our national life ? 


I cannot expect you to sympathise with my point of view. But I hope this 
letter helps to clarify what I admit must have seemed dogmatic and even inconsistent 


in my lecture. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sed.) H. W. Arndt 
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16 Gertrude Street, 
Fitzroy, N.6, Vic., 
29 August 1956. 


Dear Professor Arndt, 


I suppose that since you had received no acknowledgment of your letter of 
6 August, you felt that you had heard the last of me, and that that was something 
to be grateful for. I do apologise for wasting your time again and should you 
feel that there is no point in continuing this correspondence, no harm will have 
been done. 


Quite frankly, although I wanted to reply immediately, I was inhibited by 
the impression which I gained from almost every paragraph of your letter that 
you were not prepared to examine the content or the objective value of the 
contribution to social thinking made by what you call “the Catholic Right-wing”’. 
I felt that your approach was that which was epitomised in Lloyd Ross’s sentence: 
“Traditional Labor is in great danger of trying to suppress or expel such ideas 
merely because it does not like their source.’’ I can only trust that I am mistaken 
in this feeling, since such an attitude would make reasonable discussion impossible 
and I can hardly believe that a member of a university faculty would place himself 
in such a position. 


What I would like to discuss are the three reasons which you give for siding, 
as you say, “with Dr. Evatt against the Catholic Right-wing’”’. JI am more interested 
in the reasons than in the political conclusion to which they lead you. If I were 
to discuss that political conclusion, I could only warn you that you may find Dr. 
Evatt to be a rather uncertain leader or even ally in his political crusade. 


The present political civil war within the ranks of Labor is probably of lesser 
interest, however, than the reasons which you give for your basic attitudes. In 
the first place, you say that you are opposed to Catholic social policy. On this 
you say that your attitude is partly brought out in the note which you contributed 
to Voice in June 1956. I have read this note carefully and I would make the 
following observations. In the address which you criticised I was dealing only 
with the agricultural problem, not with the whole of Catholic social policy. Further, 
since I do not believe that you would deliberately distort my argument for political 
reasons, I can only assume that you gained your knowledge of what I said from 
an incomplete newspaper report. The “moral primacy” of agriculture does not 
logically involve the moral superiority of individuals who make their living from 
agriculture. If you are interested in understanding the viewpoint which you 
condemned, I would recommend to you a chapter in the 1940 United States Year- 
book of Agriculture entitled “A Philosophy of Life for the American Farmer (and 
Others)”. Its author, William Ernest Hocking, was then Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. He was not even a Catholic, let alone a member of the 
“Catholic Right-wing”. This chapter, which was at the basis of this particular 
part of the address which you criticised, may at least show that the viewpoint 
which I tried to express perhaps had some value behind it. 
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Incidentally, I did not say that agriculture had a “moral primacy” because 
the country birth rate was highest, or because religion flourishes on the land. I said 
that in view of the fact that the family on the land lives closer to nature than its 
city counterpart, is generally its own master and less subject to the totalitarian 
pressures of mass society, it is no wonder that the supernatural values thrive best 
in rural surroundings, since the natural and the supernatural are inextricably linked 
in human nature. <A small difference perhaps, but if logic is of any value, a vital 
one, when the endeavour seems to be to show that the “Catholic Right-wing” is 
only concerned with what aids a high birth rate and a high degree of religious 
practice. 


As to the validity of the economic aspect of my argument, naturally I cannot 
claim your special competence in the economic field. However, with respect, I 
do think that there is something to be said for the view that Australia’s high 
standard of living, which is a post-war phenomenon, is basically due to the fact 
that we have been able to export our agricultural surpluses on a buoyant world 
market because our agricultural price levels were competitive. With the resultant 
favorable balance of payments, together with the inflow of foreign capital, we have 
maintained a heavy programme of imports and full employment. Now, because 
we have insisted on loading our internal cost structure beyond any reasonable level 
by encouraging a mass of uneconomic industries, we are rapidly pricing ourselves 
out of available markets for this ‘huge exportable surplus” of which you wrote in 
Voice. On the way, as we are, to pricing ourselves out of markets for those goods 
which we have proved that we can export, we now propose to remedy the periodical 
balance of payments crisis by exporting manufactures. I suggest that this is just 
what we cannot do at our present stage of population and development. Before 
we dismiss the claims of agriculture to a higher level of investment as “‘a senseless 
waste of resources’, I submit that we should seriously examine whether “labor 
and capital could be used more productively in other ways’’. 


However, I would point out that the whole gamut of Catholic social policy, 
with which you say that you disagree, is not to be found in my Canberra address, 
but rather in the long series of Social Justice Statements published annually since 
1940. Again I do not propose that you should agree with any or all of them. But 
I trust that they are not dismissed as being of no significance simply because they 
come from a Catholic source. 


You are also opposed to what you call our “hysterical” attitude to Communism. 
I will let the adjective pass with the simple observation that truth is rarely to be 
found in adjectives. You state that you do not believe that “‘there is a serious 
internal threat from Communism in this country’’, as if that were our case. In 
fact our case is quite different. We say that the tremendous military development 
of China under Communism, allied with a parallel economic development over the 
next fifteen years, will make China so overwhelmingly powerful in our near north 
that well within fifty years it must constitute a threat to our present national 
security. For an objective analysis of the vast military strength of Communist 
China, even at the present moment, I refer you to a feature article in the London 


Times, 23 February 1955. 
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Under those probable circumstances, we believe that a continuation of the 
present degree of Communist influence in the trade union movement, let alone 
an accession of strength, so increases our eventual political and military danger 
that it cannot be tolerated with equanimity. You may disagree with that estimate 
of our prospects, but I think that it is at least arguable and that it is rather unfair 
to describe the assessment as “‘hysterical’’. 


Since we have come to this rather modest and measured conclusion, we believe 
that something should be done about it. Hence we backed the industrial group 
fight against the Communists to the utmost—and with not inconsiderable success. 
We even rejoiced that the Labor leadership thought well of these efforts. Dr. Evatt 
said (on 30 March 1952): ‘“‘A vindication of what has been done by the Labor 
Movement in the industrial field is now apparent to all. It is part and parcel of 
the democratic Labor policy opposed to the totalitarianism of the Left as much 
as that of the Right. The efforts of the A.L.P. Groups to combat Communism 
and its extremists who have attempted to dominate the trade unions have 
been completely justified by events.’”” He added (in July 1953): “Labor makes 
no apologies for supporting A.L.P. candidates in trade union elections. The Labor 
Party has just as much right as the Communist Party to fight in trade union 
elections.’’? 

It is interesting to note that on 30 March 1952 Dr. Evatt did not share your 
view that the industrial groups used ‘“‘totalitarian methods’’, specifically stating 
that the industrial groups were “‘part and parcel of the democratic Labor policy”’. 


That briefly is our position in relation to Communism. I feel that having 
explained it, I am entitled to enquire as to the nature of the alternative method 
of fighting Communism which you advocate. For, after all, you say: “I, too, am 
opposed to Communism” and “I favour strong Labor leadership in the unions to 
wrest control from the Communists by democratic methods.”’ I am sure that you 
will not deny that despite statements of this nature from many of those who have 
supported Dr. Evatt, the actual result of their activities in destroying the industrial 
groups has been the recrudescence of Communist power in the unions and particularly 
in the A.C.T.U.; the appearance of “unity tickets” of the type which returned 
J. J. Brown to office in Victoria (no “strong Labor leadership’ wresting “control 
from the Communists” here); and a gradual approach to the United Front at the 
political level. 


Please believe me when I say that I do not raise these issues in an endeavour 
to score a point. If you and those of like mind could really show us that you took 
the problem of Communism seriously and that you had both the will to fight it 
in the unions coupled with a successful alternative method, you would not have 


to worry about Catholic intransigence on this matter. You could have a monopoly 
of the effort. 


Finally, I come to your general case against the Catholic Church as a whole, 
of which we are part. In the course of this general indictment you use charged 
words like “‘totalitarian’, ‘‘authoritarian’’, ‘divisive’, “‘illiberal’”’ so interchangeably 


*cf. report in Sydney Morning Herald, 27 July 1953. 
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that I almost feel that I am re-living my first reading of Paul Blanshard. In 
attempting to deal with the many issues which you raise under this head, I wish 
to assure you that I do not regard you “as an old-fashioned nineteenth century 
radical with all the prejudices of that breed” or anything else. This putting of 
people in neatly-labelled compartments repels me as a dialectical method which 
is opposed to all rational thought. I would much rather deal with the separate 
issues you raise, on their merits. 


You are quite wrong in saying, as you do on two occasions, that Catholics 
believe that “the end justifies the means”. This belief is specifically condemned 
by the Catholic Church as immoral and any Catholic guilty of practising this doctrine 
seriously will in the end, if he does not repent his sin, lose his soul. (To Catholics 
this is a reality not just a metaphor.) Perhaps you will understand how untrue 
and offensive this allegation is if I equate it with the statement which used to be 
made long ago that all Socialists were believers in, and practitioners of, free love. 
The 1905 Federal Conference of the A.L.P., according to Professor Crisp, had 
solemnly to repudiate that charge by unanimous resolution. Although Catholics 
have no Federal Conference to clear them of the allegation which you make, I 
think that you owe it to your own intellectual position not to give currency to 
statements which every Catholic child of intermediate standard knows to be 
completely ill-founded. 


You object to the support which some Catholics gave to compulsory trade 
unionism, and no one can criticise you for that. But is it not a fact that it has 
been and is one of Labor’s federal objectives ? If so, is it fair to criticise only the 
partial (and far from unanimous) Catholic support for it, without at the same time 
condemning Labor’s support for this same policy ? On the next matter which you 
raise, if some Catholic teachers have adopted the attitude of which you complain 
in relation to public school children, they are completely wrong and their attitude 
would be criticised by the bulk of Catholics. However, it is a horse of quite 
different colour to speak of ‘‘indefensible moral pressure to compel helpless migrants 
to send their children to overcrowded Catholic schools”. I could reply that it is 
my impression that public schools are almost as overcrowded as Catholic schools. 
More seriously, however, according to the 1955 Commonwealth Year Book (p. 405) 
the total net cost of operating government schools in 1952 was £58 million. The 
Catholic part of that bill would be more than {13 million. I think it is fair to 
point out that if we did not have to contribute that annual amount to keep other 
people’s children, we could solve the problem of overcrowding in Catholic schools 
quite easily and reconcile the rights of conscience (which we regard as part and 
parcel of a functioning democracy) with adequate educational standards. If you 
regard the “moral pressure” of Catholic priests as “indefensible” what can I think 
of the use of the machinery of the state to empty our pockets to the extent of 
£13 million annually to educate your children? After all the “helpless migrant” 
cannot be compelled to send his children to Catholic schools. But if we do not 
pay our taxes, we go to gaol. 


You go on to criticise “Catholic extremists in our A.L.P. Branch” who “‘find 
procedural loopholes and other shady devices to make their viewpoint prevail’. 
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Frankly, as far as ‘procedural loopholes” are concerned, I have never known any 
organisation in which any and every group did not try to profit by standing orders. 
If there are really ‘shady devices” then they deserve to be condemned as explicitly 
as you do. But if condemnation is to be just, it must not be selective. If you 
resent these things in a branch, how can you uphold the conduct of the Federal 
Executive in its treatment of the Victorian and New South Wales branches of the 
A.L.P. and in the utterly discreditable newspaper campaign which preceded this 
action? Here there was a vastly wider and more important issue involving the 
reputations and in some cases the livelihood of men whom I know to be honorable 
in public and private life. Was the conduct of the Federal Executive free of 
“procedural loopholes and other shady devices’ ? And, if it was not, why was 
there no condemnation here ? 


There is one last matter which I feel that I should mention. You use the 
word “‘divisive” in relation to Catholics. Surely that word can be used to describe 
any minority in a democratic community which wishes to preserve its “ethos” 
within the framework of the law, and which uses its democratic right to urge 
changes in laws which seem calculated to deny its right to exist. Surely, if that 
is “divisive”, there is only one remedy—to run the totalitarian steamroller over 
it and to compel conformity. The charge of being “divisive” was precisely the 
basis of Hitler’s immoral and destructive attack on the Jewish community. Again 
I am rather surprised that a democrat can lend himself to thinking of that type. 


As I come to the end of this letter, I am afraid that I can only dismally repeat 
one of your own closing sentences: “‘I cannot expect you to sympathise with my 
point of view.’ However, if on one or two occasions I have strayed into polemics, 
I ask your pardon. My hope is that in clarifying another viewpoint I may have 
done something to lessen the calamitous disunity which is rending not only the 
Labor Party, but the nation. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) B. A. Santamaria 


Canberra University College, 
Canberra City, A.C.T., 


3 September 1956. 
Dear Mr. Santamaria, 


Thank you for your further long letter which I have read with very great 
interest. I feel I should resist the temptation to reply in detail. Each of us has 
probably by now made his position clear enough and I doubt whether my chances 
of converting you are any better than yours of converting me. But resistance to 
the temptation of a debate has never been one of my strong points, so here goes. 


Let me begin with two general points. The first is that I am quite unimpressed 
by your frequent use of the ¢u quogue argument on the assumption that I approve 
of Dr. Evatt and all he does. I agree with his opposition to the Catholic Right- 
wing and, generally speaking, with his views on Communism, civil liberties and 
foreign policy. But I would subscribe to almost all the criticisms you make of 
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him in your letter. I am prepared to criticise the illiberal methods employed by 
his supporters (for instance in the Alan Manning case) as strongly as I criticise the 
illiberalism of the Catholic extremists. I do not regard him as a satisfactory leader 
of the party and could hardly have expressed this view more strongly than I did 
in my Chifley lecture. 


Secondly, I am impressed by the contrast between the sweet reasonableness 
of your letter and the attitude more commonly exhibited, in word and deed, by 
the Catholic Church and its zealous adherents in politics. I am prepared to believe 
that the moderation you display in your letter is not merely for my benefit, that 
the Keons and McCarthys disgust you as much as they do me. Why then do you 
not sometimes speak up against them ? 


Let me now take up some of your specific points. 


My quotations in the Voice note were taken from what seemed a very full 
report of your talk in the Canberra Times. I am aware of the fact that Catholic 
social policy covers a much broader ground than you did in your talk. I enclose 
an article I wrote some years ago on one of the Social Justice Statements to show 
you that I am quite prepared to consider the Church’s social policy on its merits, 
but also where and why I part company with it. 


As for your further defence of your views on the importance of agriculture, 
I cannot help thinking it less than candid. Of course, I agree that it is very 
important for this country to expand export production, and that this still means 
mainly rural production. But do you really claim that ¢his is your primary motive 
for attaching so much importance to agriculture? Increased rural output in Aus- 
tralia requires a great deal more capital but probably very little, if any, more 
labour. Your policy of closer settlement, small farming and intensive cultivation 
would make little, if any, contribution to the solution of Australia’s balance of 
payments problem. You can make a case for it on non-economic grounds, religious 
and others. (I would support it in certain circumstances on humanitarian grounds, 
as a means of providing a better livelihood for more poor migrants from Europe.) 
But I think you should have the courage of your convictions and not confuse the 
issue by mixing this up with the balance of payments argument. 


You deny that the Catholic Right-wing’s attitude to Communism rests on 
the view that it constitutes a serious internal threat and claim that, far from being 
‘hysterical’, it is “rather modest and measured”. The touchstone, in my view, is 
the civil liberties issue. You cannot deny that the Catholic Right-wing strongly 
supported the Menzies Government’s proposal to outlaw the Communist Party, 
with its drastic departures from traditional principles of civil rights, and that some 
of its most prominent politicians have vied with the Wentworths on the other side 
in McCarthyist campaigns against individuals. What is your view on this? Did 
you support the referendum? Did you oppose the activities of the Keons and 
Wentworths ? It is these manifestations of extreme anti-Communism which I had 
in mind when I used the adjective “hysterical”. I should be happy to know that 
you condemn them as strongly as I do. 
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You say the Church condemns the doctrine that “the end justifies the means” 
as immoral. Clearly, this must be a matter of degree. There are surely occasions 
when a “white lie” is condoned by the Church, as much as by my conscience. The 
doctrine becomes evil in excess, in the hands of the zealot who is not prepared to 
count the cost on his road to salvation. It is the doctrine of the commissar, the 
crusader and the inquisitor. I do not say that this is the state of mind of all 
Catholics or of the Church in its official policy. But I do maintain that this state 
of mind has strongly coloured the activities of the Catholic Right-wing in recent 
years and that it is a state of mind to which Catholic zealots, because they believe 
themselves to be fighting in the cause of God, are particularly prone. 


Much the same point comes up again in connection with the “procedural 
loopholes”. Of course, “any and every group tries to profit by standing orders”. 
But here again, it is the spirit that matters. Democracy will not work if the game 
is played too hard, if one group is so sure of having a monopoly of truth and justice 
that it feels morally compelled to take every trick it can. During the war, in 
England, I was a member of the Association of Scientific Workers, a trade union 
completely dominated by a rabidly energetic and efficient Communist minority. 
Nothing has reminded me so much of their methods and tactics as the behaviour 
of the Catholic extremists in various A.L.P. branches and organisations in recent 
years. 


You neatly divert my argument about the pressure exerted by the Church on 
parents to have their children educated in Catholic schools on to the difficult ground 
of the finance of Church schools. These are two quite distinct issues. On the 
financial aspect, my view is this. I deplore the insistence of the Church on separate 
education for Catholic children. I believe the separate education of Catholic 
children (like the separate education of English upper-class children in the old 
public schools) tends to create two nations. I also object on principle to indoctrina- 
tion under the guise of education. But I recognise that it would be wrong to 
prohibit Catholic schools or compel Catholics to send their children to secular 
schools. The traditional policy of this country, of permitting the Catholics to run 
their own schools provided they find the finance themselves, seems to me an illogical 
but sensible compromise. 


All this would apply (though one would be more sympathetic to the Catholic 
case) if Catholic parents were given a free choice in the matter. My reference in 
my previous letter was to the compulsion which the Church exercises. You say 
the migrant ‘“‘cannot be compelled to send his children to Catholic schools”. With 
all due respect, this seems to me hypocritical. The compulsion is not legal, but 
moral. It operates through the immense authority which the Church and its priests 
wield over faithful Catholics, more especially the less well educated. Can you 
expect a devout and almost illiterate Polish woman to resist when she is threatened 
with eternal hell fire? A Yugoslav neighbour and his wife, who had been 
sending their child to the state school merely because it was close to their 
home while the Catholic school was some miles away, finally gave in after some 
five or more visits by the priest. I cannot regard this policy of the Church as 
anything but authoritarian and indeed immoral. 
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Finally, you complain about my description of the Catholic Church as “divisive”, 
and liken my attitude to that of Hitler’s towards the Jews. My answer is twofold. 
First, I have no desire to persecute the Catholic minority. I merely exercise my 
democratic right to oppose their policies in the political arena. Secondly, there 
does seem to me to be an important difference between the Catholic minority and 
other religious groups. Unlike all other religious groups, the Catholics insist on 
separate education (and indoctrination) of their children, they oppose inter-marriage 
or at least insist that the children of inter-marriages shall be brought up as Catholics. 
They refuse to co-operate with other Churches, they regard adherents of other 
faiths as “heretics” or at least as morally inferior. It is the sum of all these policies, 
the attitude of mind from which they derive and their social effects, which, in my 
view, make the Catholic Church a “divisive” influence in our society in a way in 
which this cannot be said of any other significant minority. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) H. W. Arndt 


Attachment: 
THE CHURCH ON SOCIALISM 


The Social Justice Pamphlet issued recently with the full authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Australia is a remarkably interesting document. 


The press, with a curiously inverted sense of news value, has summarised it 
under such headlines as ‘Socialism Attacked: R. C. Church’s View’. What is 
remarkable about the pamphlet is not that it condemns “total socialism’ but that 
it lends authoritative support to a programme of socialisation of industries which 
goes quite as far as the Australian Labor Party would wish to go in the foreseeable 
future. 


The Church recognises that, under present conditions, there 
are certain forms of enterprise and industry which are of quite 
extraordinary importance to the community and which may 
legitimately come under public control in one form or another, 
although not necessarily by means of nationalisation. Among 
these are banking and insurance, the manufacture of steel and 
heavy chemicals, rail, sea and air transport, public utility services 
(electricity, gas, tramways), and armaments. 


It is beyond doubt that the companies which operate in these 
fields, few in number and extensive in power, are in a position 
often to dominate alike their customers, their suppliers, their 
employees, their potential competitors, and, at times, even the 
public authority. If not publicly owned, they should at least be 
placed under very strict Government supervision. ... Whether 
public control is exercised by way of nationalisation or in some 
other way depends upon all the circumstances of each case. 


One could hardly find a more succinct statement of the point of view of 
intelligent modern democratic socialists. It precisely represents, for example, the 
attitude of Fabian socialists today and of the present British Government. The 
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appearance of a remarkable coincidence is strengthened still further by this forth- 
right condemnation of the two ideologies to the right and left of social democracy: 
“The Church condemns in equal measure” both Communism and “the social system 
of monopoly capitalism which has denied property to the masses and thus created 
the division of classes on which all class warfare is based”’. 


There remain, of course, important differences between the point of view of 
this pamphlet and current democratic socialist thought in this country or Great 
Britain. The authors of the pamphlet, for example, believe that it is a mistake 
to conduct nationalised industries as centralised monopolies. Instead they favour 
co-operative enterprises. Thus, in relation to bank nationalisation, they lend their 
support to the idea of co-operative credit societies. This is an attractive approach 
which many democratic socialists view with sympathy. If they hesitate to proclaim 
it as a general principle, it is partly because they find it difficult (though perhaps 
not impossible) to reconcile with the need for a large measure of central planning 
in a modern economy—banking is here an obvious example—partly because the 
experience of co-operative enterprise suggests that it raises serious problems of 
managerial efficiency. 


Behind the support for the co-operative system lies the preference of all modern 
progressive Roman Catholic social theory for the widespread dispersal, as contrasted 
with the partial and gradual elimination, of private ownership in the means of 
production. Here again, disagreement rests partly on practical economic considera- 
tions. Democratic socialists believe that the Roman Catholic aim which in many 
fields would require a breaking-up of large productive units would be realised only 
at a substantial cost in terms of productivity. There is here, however, also a 
difference of moral ideas. Most sincere socialists feel in their hearts a moral 
repugnance towards the whole principle of private ownership of the means of 
production and the employment of other human beings for private gain which 
it entails. Roman Catholic theorists seem more concerned with the personal values 
which they believe private ownership—at least in their ideal society of small 
proprietorship and co-operation—can help to safeguard. 


These are significant differences, but they are perhaps not fundamental. Where 
the non-Catholic must entirely part company with the authors of the pamphlet is 
on the general tone in which all these opinions are put forth. “It is the Christian 
view .. . that these particular forms of industry ... should be under public control.” 
“The nationalisation of the trading banks is not, in itself, opposed to the principles 
of social morality.” “‘Nationalisation of all the means of production is absolutely 
wrong in principle and cannot be held by Catholics.” The dogmatism with which 
matters of current political debate on which reasonable and sincere people may 
well reach different conclusions are declared to be matters of moral and even 
religious principle is out of place in a liberal democracy. 


As the example in the preceding paragraph shows, there is no intention to 
deny that these fundamental questions of current politics involve moral considera- 
tions. What the non-Catholic must find incongruous—to use no stronger term— 
is the suggestion that Christian morality can or should determine whether a public 
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corporation or a co-operative credit society is the more sensible method of running 
a trading bank. When it comes to ex cathedra pronouncements on matters of 
party politics, backed up by the authority which they must inevitably carry with 
devout Catholics, and to ex-communication of views which he considers entitled 
to intellectual respect however much he may disagree with them, he will protest 
with all the force of his liberal convictions. He may even be permitted to doubt 
whether the Church benefits her own cause by descending so blatantly into the 
political arena. 


Interstate Compacts and 
American F ederalism By R. H. LEACH 


Co-operation between the several units of a federal system is secured in a 
number of ways. Much of it is secured informally, through personal contacts and 
endeavours. Some is achieved by the enactment of uniform legislation by some 
or all the units. Some is imposed from the top, required of the units by the central 
government. But in the United States, at least in recent years, by far the most 
popular instrument to secure co-operation between two or more States has been 
the interstate compact device. American States have long made use of the inter- 
state compact. Even before the adoption of the Constitution of 1787, States had 
compacted with one another in the solution of problems that required joint action. 
Nine compacts, indeed, were concluded before 1776, when the party “states” were 
still British colonies, and four more were drawn up between 1776 and 1789. The 
Constitution recognized the existence of the practice and provided in Article I, 
section 10, that “no State shall, without the consent of Congress . . . enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State. ...” The Constitution did not 
go on to specify how Congress’ consent should be granted, and inasmuch as the 
Supreme Court has consistently ruled that it may be given as well by implication 
as by express grant, it has not mattered much. States continued to compact with 
one another as before, concluding 32 compacts between 1789 and 1920. 


For the most part, however, these compacts were “‘bi-state agreements for 
determining boundary lines and criminal jurisdiction over boundary waters’’.1 
They were relied on to settle a single question and were not intended to have 
broader implications. Nor did they require the establishment of permanent inter- 
state administrative agencies. They were regarded as means of adjustment, as 
alternatives to legal settlement, as ends in themselves, rather than as means of 
making continuing co-operative action possible. And although some of them are 
of interest historically, they were not numerous enough or significant enough as a 
whole to arouse much, if any, attention. 


Since 1920, 65 interstate compacts have been ratified in the United States, 
twice as many in those 35 years as in the previous 131 years altogether. And a 
great many more have been proposed. Accompanying this sharp increase in number 
has been an equally sharp increase in the variety of uses to which the compact 
device has been put. No longer can compacts be relegated to a “narrow perch 
atop disputed boundary lines”.? They have been brought to bear in a great many 
fields of activity, ranging from water distribution and supply to stream pollution, 
oil and gas conservation, supervision of probationers and parolees, the conduct of 
research, education, civil defence, and forest fire fighting. Indeed, so broad did 
the possibilities of compacts seem to be by 1951 that the forty-third Annual 


1The Council of State Governments, Interstate Compacts 1783-1956, Chicago, 1956 2 
*The felicitous phrase of Frederick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell W ‘cn fare 
Compact since 1925, Chicago, 1951, p. 2. h Selngucie whetiee emul 
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Governors Conference resolved that the Congress enact general consent-in-advance 
legislation permitting the States to negotiate compacts providing for interstate 
co-operation in unspecified broad “‘fields of action for which the States have primary 
responsibility under our Federal Constitution”. And the pace at which interstate 
compacts are being proposed today makes it seem very possible that Congress will 
do just that. 


Most of these latter-day compacts, unlike their earlier forebears, contemplate 
continuing programmes of action and either create separate interstate compact 
agencies to carry them out or provide a basis by which they can be executed by 
agencies of the party States under compactual authority. Too, they are directed 
at a traditional field of governmental activity rather than at the solution of a single 
legal question. In contrast to those drawn up before 1920, the later compacts 
are essentially active in concept instead of passive, they contemplate doing instead 
of settling, and they have become so numerous and have been applied in so many 
areas of interest that they demand recognition and attention as a new governmental 
phenomenon on the American scene. 


To a great extent the recent turn to interstate compacts in the United States 
results from the post-World War II aversion to expanded federal power. It reflects 
the fact that the solution to many governmental problems that transcend State 
lines but which lie within the field of power reserved to the States by the Constitution 
must inevitably be transferred to the Federal Government unless the States facing 
each particular problem can co-operate in a common solution. To prevent that 
transfer and at the same time to provide the necessary action, the interstate compact 
has been utilized as the most suitable method. Prior to World War II and to the 
depression years which preceded it in the United States, this sense of urgency was 
not felt. The Federal Government did not seem to menace State power. If it 
did occasionally, it was quickly and efficiently put in its place. The New Deal and 
the war, however, combined to create a vortex through which more and more State 
power threatened to be sucked to Washington. When the war was over, a period 
of reaction to this development set in and post-war American politics has been 
deeply coloured by attempts to reverse the trend. The Eisenhower Administration 
gave its blessing to such attempts when it came to office in 1953 and has since 
actively assisted the States in finding solutions to their problems without 
surrendering power to the Federal Government. The interstate compact device 
has been one of the major tools it has recommended to avoid further federalization 
of power. 

Thus when the question of water supply began to plague a number of States 
after the war, it was then generally accepted that another T.V.A., representing as 
it does a federal solution to a regional problem, was to be avoided. At the same 
time, it was recognized that if large river basins are to be developed adequately 
and on a scale large enough to be effective, action by individual States would not 
be sufficient. The answer given by President Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy was greater reliance on the interstate compact. It was 


8Quoted in State Government, Vol. 24, Nov. 1951, p. 286. 
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the same with the problem of education. The American people continue to be 
reluctant to shift control over education from the States to the Federal Government. 
Yet in the West, in New England, and in the South, where particularly pressing 
educational problems existed, and solution was vital, not only for the welfare of 
the region concerned but for the nation as a whole, action on a State by State 
basis seemed inadequate. The solution again recommended and adopted was action 
by interstate compact. Other reasons no doubt explain the adoption of some recent 
compacts—the pressure of the fishery interests, the three marine fisheries compacts; 
the logic of joint forest fire fighting and co-operation in civil defence planning, the 
three forest fire fighting compacts and the score or more civil defence compacts; 
the necessity for a solution to a complex local problem, the Port of New York 
Authority—but in many cases, the motivating factor for the formulation of inter- 
state compacts has been the desire to prevent federal action in the area of concern. 


This being the case, and so many compact programmes—and productive 
programmes at that—having been begun as a result, one might logically expect 
to find that a considerable change has taken place in the American federal system. 
It would seem to stand to reason that the old two-level concept of federalism would 
be found to have given way to a new three-level concept. No longer, the argument 
might be expected to run, are Americans faced with the alternatives only of action 
by the Federal Government or action by the States; now they have breached the 
old no-man’s-land between Federal and State power with the interstate compact, 
and breached it so successfully that a permanent alteration in the whole concept 
of federalism has resulted. The region, it might be maintained, has become the 
new unit of American political power, just as Felix Frankfurter and James M. 
Landis predicted thirty years ago, when they published their pioneer study of 
interstate compacts. To them, nothing was clearer “than that in the United 
States there [were] being built up regional interests, regional cultures and regional 
interdependences. These produce regional problems calling for regional solutions. 
Control by the nation’, they concluded, “would be ill-conceived and intrusive’, 
as well as ineffective. Instead, “regional interests, regional wisdom and regional 
pride must be looked to for solutions. . . . Collective legislative action through 
the instrumentality of compact by States constituting a region’, they were con- 
vinced, furnished the answer.® As they saw it, legislative action, to be viable, must 
be coterminous with the region requiring action. ‘The overwhelming difficulties 
confronting modern society must not be at the mercy of the false antithesis embodied 
in the shibboleths ‘States-Rights’ and ‘National Supremacy’.”® The interstate 
compact supplied the middle way, the way of regional action. 


Over thirty years have passed since Frankfurter and Landis wrote. Yet the 
most careful analysis of compacts in operation today fails to reveal that they have 
in fact become instruments of regional action. Despite the tremendous recent 
enthusiasm for compacts, and despite the demonstrated utility of most of them 


‘Felix Frankfurter and James M. Landis, ‘The Compact Clause of the Constitution—A 
Study in Interstate Adjustments”, in Yale Law Journal, Vol. 34, May 1925, pp. 685-758. 
5ibid., p. 707. %ibid., p. 729. 
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in operation, they have had virtually no impact on the structure and form of 
American federalism. No third force in American politics has resulted from their 
adoption. No shifts in governmental power have taken place. The power balance 
in the United States remains unaffected. The States on the one hand and the 
Federal Government on the other are still the only power units in the American 
political system. 


Nor has a viable concept of regionalism been developed. If anything, the 
American experience makes a good case to the contrary. Very few regional compacts 
have been entered into at all—those in education, fisheries, forest fire fighting, and 
pollution control are the only ones which can truly be called regional. The others 
are either national in coverage (for example, the Probation and Parole Compact, 
the Juvenile Compact, the Interstate Oil Compact) or, and most compacts are in 
this category, purely local, between two or three States to settle certain common 
problems or to authorise bi- or tri-State action on some matter or other. Even 
those which are regional in the sense that geographically the party States seem to 
form a distinct region are not regional functionally. The education compacts come 
nearest to being in fact regional instruments, but even in their operation the party 
States exert and insist on exerting their own power and control. The Southern 
Regional Education Board, the administrative agency of the Southern Regional 
Education Compact, which unites sixteen Southern States in a co-operative pro- 
gramme to strengthen graduate and professional education in the South, may appear 
to be a regional agency outwardly. In fact, however, it is an instrumentality of 
the party States, and so regarded by them, to enable them to work together toward 
a particular goal. The fisheries compacts merely unite States along certain degrees 
of longitude or latitude in the consideration of common fishery problems, the regions 
in the pollution compacts are necessarily only river basins, and while the forest 
fire compacts are regional in coverage, they create no regional bodies with govern- 
mental power and amount to little more than formalization of agreements between 
forest fire fighting officials in the party States to co-operate with each other to the 
degree they are able under State laws. No compact yet drawn up in the United 
States recognizes the existence of “regional interests, regional cultures and regional 
interdependences” as the impelling factors of its creation. None were adopted 
because the party States had regional interests in mind; instead, they were adopted 
because the party States saw benefits they might derive as States from membership 
therein. Rather than demonstrating the viability of the concept of regionalism in 
American politics, the increasing use of compacts would only seem to demonstrate 
the realization by the States of new avenues for State action. The net effect of 
most successful compacts has been some improvement in the region, but this has 
come about only as a by-product and not as the central purpose of the compacting 


States. 


Nor is this surprising. Perhaps thirty years ago regionalism seemed to be on 
the way toward becoming a new pattern in American society. It does not seem 
to be any longer. Indeed, present reports indicate that sectionalism is disappearing 
in America. ‘‘The kind of sectional divisions that were arrestingly sharp as recently 
as fifteen years ago . . . are all but gone”, notes one acute observer of the American 
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scene.? Americans are becoming more alike, more closely knit, more unified ; instead 
of compartmentalizing into units slightly larger than single States, they are moving 
together and becoming more and more closely aligned nationally. The American 
experience with interstate compacts serves to support this conclusion. On the face 
of it, the interstate compact does seem to provide the instrument through which 
a region can take regional action. But in fact compacts have not been used in 
that way. They have been used as alternatives to a single type of federal action 
on the one hand and inaction or dissimilar action by several States on the other. 
Regionalism is simply not a vital force in American politics, nor are interstate 
compacts correctly to be considered its tool. 


This is all the more evident upon an examination of interstate compact agencies 
at work. Far from being agents of regional power, in action interstate compact 
agencies are uniformly restricted by the terms of their compacts. Virtually every 
compact in the United States somehow severely limits the power of its administrative 
agency and leaves it dependent upon the States for its effective execution. Virtually 
every compact leaves effective governmental power where it has been all along, in 
the hands of the States, rather than shifting it to a regional body. In some 
compacts no administrative agency at all is created, leaving the States with the 
entire responsibility for action under it. In others, either a form of veto power 
over action to protect the party States has been incorporated into the compact,® 
financial and budgetary controls are carefully exercised,® or, more often, enforcement 
powers are denied the compact agency altogether,!° all with the end of preserving 
the power of the party States. 


As these limitations indicate, the party States have felt that they were merely 
exercising State power in the formulation and ratification of most compacts and 
not that they were establishing a new power agency and surrendering State power 
to it. Indeed, the American States have made it quite clear that they like the 
prospect of a powerful interstate governmental authority quite as little as they 
like the possibility of expanded federal control. Their interest therefore has been 


hehe i White, “Consensus American—A Portrait’, in New York Times Magazine, 25 Nov. 
,p. 14. 

8The Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact, for example, endows the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission, its administrative agency, with power to issue cease and 
desist orders to municipalities, corporations and persons in the valley to enforce its regulations. 
The Compact, however, provides that ‘‘no such order shall go into effect unless and until it 
receives the assent of at least a majority of the commissioners from each of not less than a 
majority of the signatory States; and no such order upon a municipality, corporation person 
or entity in any State shall go into effect unless and until it receives the assent of not less than 
a majority of the commissioners from such state’, (Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Compact, Article IX.) Similar provisions are found in a number of other compacts. 

*The Potomac River Sanitation Compact, for example, specifically provides (Article III) 
that the total amount contributed by the party States ‘“‘shall not exceed a total of $30,000 per 
annum’, The Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil and Gas leaves support of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, its administrative agency, up to the voluntary action of each party 
ew and a number of other compacts do not provide any specific method of financing their 
activities. 

10The Sabine River Compact declares (Article VII, h) that “the executi 
of the Administration’s orders shall be the patina of the psiai’ sadeoa ten er the 
norpeckiye hie spate Ya the administration of water rights therein’. If other compacts 
are not so explicit, indirection or omission of the subj 
beste ried cb mies subject of enforcement altogether, they 
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in protecting State power and State sovereignty from both dangers, and they have 
been as unwilling to yield power to the one as to the other. 


It is significant that the most highly regarded compact agency in the United 
States, the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, is also the agency most circum- 
scribed by its compact. The Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil and Gas, drawn 
up in 1935, endows the Commission with no governmental power at all. In the 
words of one of its founders, the Compact is but “‘a restatement of the rights of 
the Sovereign States to each run their own affairs’.12 It was intended to be and 
has operated as merely a “conservation convention or treaty which [gives]... 
delegates [of] the sovereign oil-producing States the right to come together and 
discuss common conservation practices and . . . [the co-ordination of] the police 
powers of the several States in order to effect proper conservation of oil and gas’’.18 
It was agreed at the outset that none of the States would be required to give up 
any of their rightful powers over conservation whatsoever, and none have been 
given up since. In every compact operation since 1935, this stress on State power 
has been unwavering. The Commission only recommends, and if its recommenda- 
tions are almost universally accepted by the party States, it is not because the 
Commission can coerce acceptance, but because the States have learned that the 
Commission’s recommendations are worth following. Other compacts could be cited 
as equally demonstrative of the States’ feeling on the matter. The point is simply 
that the American States are so wedded to the traditional idea of federalism in 
two compartments that they have not yet visualized the possibility of a third 
compartment of power. 

Indeed, the American people as a whole have remained loyal to the traditional 
concept of federalism. They have not been affected at all by the growing use of 
interstate compacts. For the most part, they are not even aware of the existence 
and operation of interstate compacts or of interstate compact agencies, despite 
the extensive educational and informational activities undertaken by virtually every 
compact agency in the nation. As far as the people are concerned, compacts have 
no meaning. Thus compact agencies have not been able to develop any strong 
and enduring legislative support for their activities. Until compact agencies have 
a much firmer basis of support, lay and legislative, than they have had up to now, 
they cannot be regarded as constituting a possible third force in American politics. 
To see them in that role today is to see only a mirage; years of use and education 
about their use will be necessary to convert the mirage into reality. 

So wary of upsetting the existing Federal-State balance have the formulators 
of compacts generally been (with the exception of the formulators of the Port of 
New York Authority—and their creation is the exception that proves the rule) 
that compact agencies simply are not entrusted with activities which compete with 
the exertion of power by either the Federal or the State governments. Most compact 


11Typical of compact phraseology is that of the Southeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Compact, ra declares (Article VI): ‘“‘Nothing in this compact shall be construed to 


limit trict the powers of any state ratifying the same.... * 
8 aE, O. Thomipeck “Bifteen Years of Accomplishment of the Interstate Oil Compact 


Commission”, in The Interstate Oil Compact Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 13, Dec. 1950. 
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agencies make their contributions at levels below those of operation and administra- 
tion, below the level of the exercise of political and governmental power. Interstate 
compact agencies are almost uniformly only study, promotional and recommendatory 
agencies. A typical compact endows its administrative arm only with power 
(A) To co-ordinate, tabulate, and summarize .. . data... and to 
prepare reports thereon... . 
(B) To supplement existing information and data by . . . investigations 
[or] analyses. ... 


(C) To co-operate with the legislative and administrative agencies of 


the signatory bodies . . . for the purpose of promoting uniform 
laws.... 

(D) To disseminate . . . information. .. . 

(E) To co-operate with other organizations . . . in fact-finding and 


research activities ...and...to institute and conduct such research 
and fact-finding activities. .. . 


(F) To make . . . recommendal[tions] to the signatory bodies. . . .’’* 


Similarly, while the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Compact is concerned with 
the promotion of “better utilization of the fisheries, marine, shell, and anadromous, 
of the seaboard of the Gulf of Mexico” and with “the promotion and protection 
of such fisheries and the prevention of the physical waste of the fisheries from any 
cause’,15 the Commission it creates is granted only the powers of enquiring, 
ascertaining, recommending, drafting (suggested legislation), and consulting. No 
other powers at all are confided to it. Virtually every other compact vests similarly 
worded powers in the agency it establishes to administer it—and only such powers. 


And even in the exercise of these limited powers, many compact commissions 
rely on State and Federal officers and agencies for the accumulation of data, the 
conduct of research, and even the preparation of reports. Thus several interstate 
water compact agencies contract with the United States Geological Survey to gather 
data for their use, and both the Atlantic and Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commissions utilize the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States Department 
of Interior as their primary research agency. Both also make use of State agencies, 
as do many other compact commissions, but neither they nor the bulk of the other 
compact agencies in the United States operate on large enough budgets or employ 
enough staff to develop extensive action programmes of their own. It would appear 
that State legislatures have found limited budgets to be effective check-reins on 
compact agency operations. On the whole, compact agencies are thus forced to 
work through other, already established agencies, either State or Federal. At the 
most, the narrow limits of their power permit them to serve as catalytic agents, 
helping to bring new programmes of action into existence but not conducting action 
programmes themselves. This but serves to re-emphasize the fact that interstate 
compact agencies have not disturbed the balance of American federalism. They 


M4Article II of the Potomac River Basin Compact in full. 
15Gulf States Marine Fisheries Compact, Article I. 
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have caused State and Federal governments to act in areas where they had not 
before, but the compact agencies have not taken the leading roles. Action is still 
the prerogative of the States or the Federal government. 


But to point out that American interstate compacts have not altered the basic 
federal pattern is not to suggest that they should or that they have been useless. 
On the contrary, in many areas of American life, there is a noticeable difference 
because of compact operation. Thanks to compacts, oil is being conserved, higher 
education is being strengthened, stream pollution is being lessened, new sources of 
water supply are being developed, research is being carried on, probationers and 
parolees are being supervised, and a great many other worthwhile objectives are 
being accomplished. In each case, the formulation and operation of one or more 
interstate compacts supplied just what was needed to bring about the desired result. 
The catalysis supplied by compact operation has in case after case been the spark 
that produced the necessary fire. Many compact agencies have developed an 
expertise which is not equalled elsewhere in the area of concern, and their research 
and recommendations are utilized and followed by the party States without 
hesitation. Compact agency staff members serve as consultants and lobbyists for 
the development and enactment of many State and Federal laws. Compact publica- 
tions exert an increasingly great influence in many fields of activity. All of these 
forces combined result in action, in the exercise of governmental power, and if the 
action is by State or Federal agents or agencies, and not by the compact agencies 
themselves, theirs is still a significant and productive role. Thus compacts and 
compact agencies have proved to be valuable adjuncts of State and Federal govern- 
ment. But adjuncts they remain, now and probably in the future. For the very 
climate in which interstate compacts now operate limits the possibilities of altering 
their position in the future. The fact that, as Howard Odum and Harry Moore 
noted in 1938, compacts are in large part “the tools of states jealous of their 
prerogatives and niggardly in their grants of authority’? will be long in changing. 
States tend to support compacts for the benefits they derive individually from 
them. Until they come to accept compacts as a third alternative to action, until 
they are willing, in short, to grant real governmental power to them, compacts 
and compact agencies cannot move out of their present position, despite encourage- 
ment by the Federal Government. Existing as they do in a limbo, a no-man’s-land 
between State and Federal power, with no effective way of reaching the public and 
of building a broader foundation of support, compact agencies themselves are largely 
powerless to improve their own lot. The choice Americans have is still confined 
to the traditional limits of federalism, and unless circumstances alter considerably 
in the years ahead in favour of interstate compacts, that choice will continue to 
be the framework in which American politics operates. 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
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The Price of Respectability 
Reflections on Current Trends in 
British Trade Union Studies By W. A. P. PHILLIPS 


Some are born respectable, some achieve respectability, and some have respect- 
ability thrust upon them—to misquote Malvolio. Certainly, trade unions were not 
born respectable. In eighteenth century England, severe Acts were passed against 
working-men’s combinations to improve wages; in 1799 the Pitt Government 
legislated against “combinations” or trade unions, and those that stayed in existence 
had to do so secretly, masked as benefit clubs or friendly societies; even when in 
1824-5 the Combination Acts were modified, the trade unions had to walk delicately 
along the razor-edge of the law of conspiracy. Throughout the nineteenth century 
trade unions remained ‘‘not respectable”, as witness the novels of Kingsley, Mrs. 
Gaskell and Disraeli, and the attitude of an individualist like Cobden. 


But England was industrialised; universities were opened or reformed; educa- 
tion made universal; a modern civil service created; the courts of law modernised; 
the franchise extended; women emancipated; and in 1894 Harcourt could announce 
that ‘‘we are all socialists now’. The social service state achieved respectability 
for the trade unions; as indeed it should have done, for the institution of that state 
owed much to the trade union movement. The Labour Acts of 1875, the dock 
strike of 1889, the Taff Vale decision and the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, the 
Osborne Case of 1909, the first world war, the general strike of 1926, and the advent 
of the Labor Government to power in 1945 mark the main milestones of this painful 
road to respectability, and illustrate at what cost it was trodden. 


In the U.S.A. a similar process has taken place, though the pace has been 
slower and the trail more violent. There are Americans alive today—and not past 
middle age—who, reflecting on the achievements of Labor from the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932 (which prohibited Federal injunctions in most labour disputes) to the 
granting in June 1955 of a guaranteed annual wage to the United Automobile 
Workers by the Ford Company, could easily recall the days when an appeal to 
the strike weapon almost inevitably meant an appeal to violence well organised 
by both parties. Indeed, recent reports from the U.S.A. suggest that those days 
are not entirely gone—at least, on the waterfront. 


Yet today in England (if not in the U.S.A.) many trade unionists might feel a 
little rueful concerning the extent to which respectability has been thrust upon 
them. They are told that they have won the state, and it is “tantamount to 
treason” to strike. They are accused of holding the nation up to ransom by railway 
and dock strikes for “paltry” increases in pay, when they already have their TV 
sets, their Council houses and allotments, their dentures and shilling bottles of 
medicine, their unemployment benefit, their pin-striped and coronetted representa- 
tives in Parliament, and all the other paraphernalia of the welfare state in a period 
of full employment and critical external dangers. In short, they are told they 
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should behave respectably. Perhaps, in consequence, they look back with some 
nostalgia to the good old days when they could struggle without any such appeals 
to middle-class morality. Shaw’s Mr. Doolittle philosophised wisely on the distinc- 
tion between the “deserving” and “undeserving poor”, and complained bitterly 
when middle-class morality was thrust upon him by a legacy from an admirer of 
his unorthodox views on the attractiveness of being undeserving. Respectability 
has its price: respectability. 


Studies of trade unionism are following a somewhat parallel course. Until 
recently the history of trade unions was written rather in the manner of Samuel 
Smiles, illustrating the virtues of self-help (collective in this case), or in the log- 
cabin-to-White-House tradition. The development of trade unionism was a success 
story. Significant of this trend was the title of Francis Williams’ recent history 
of English trade unions: Magnificent Journey.1 But now that this success is no 
longer news there are appearing studies of their organisation, of their social 
psychology and of the distribution of power within them. 


This trend towards the administrative study is, of course, evident in many 
disciplines, not least in history. Even that last stronghold of the dilettante historian, 
diplomatic history, has at last been forced by an administrative historian, Garrett 
Mattingly, with his recently published Renaissance Diplomacy.2 More obviously to 
the student of economics, the trend can be seen in recent research into the organisa- 
tion of business houses and industries. All this is perhaps yet another sign of 
declining belief in progress, of the desire to overhaul the works to discover where 
things have gone wrong. Our present-day radicals are not so much those who 
desire “the reign of virtue’’, but rather those who attempt to go to the roots of the 
qusqu auboutisme, the all-or-nothing outlook so popular in the last 100 years—on 
the Right as well as on the Left. Since the end of the last war (as Gordon Childe 
foresaw in the 1920’s) there has been an all-round embourgeoisement, even of radicalism 
and socialism—and not only in England. 


Or is the trend as much one to bureaucratisation as to embourgeoisement ? 
But then, they are interconnected tendencies. In one of the most interesting 
sections of his examination of Power in Trade Unions, V. L. Allen compares the 
qualities required of a trade union leader in the days of struggle with those demanded 
today.‘ And a close study of his admirable ‘‘Appendix B: The General Secretaries 
of 48 Trade Unions’ gives detail to the point for anyone who knows trade union 
personalities.6 It is the progress from the battle-field to the conference room, from 
the soap-box to the office desk, from a Ben Tillett, a John Burns, or a Tom Mann 
to a Lord Citrine, a Sir Alfred Deakin or a Sir Arthur Pugh—in short, from dis- 
reputableness to respectability. 


1Francis Williams, Magnificent Journey: The Rise of the Trade Unions, London, 1954. 

*Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, London, 1955. 

8See, for instance, Allan Nevins, Ford: the Times, the Man, the Company, New York, 1954; 
and Charles Wilson, The History of Unilever: A Study in Economic Growth and Change, London, 
1954, 2 v. : Gog A-¢ 

4v. L. Allen, Power in Trade Unions—A Study of their Organisation in Great Britain, New 
York, 1954. 

5ibid., pp. 271-93. 
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It is also the progress from what the Webbs called “primitive democracy’’® 
with its small independent local associations of the town-meeting variety to the 
modern “‘big union” with its bureaucratic apparatus. In the eighteenth century, 
all the members of a union could know each other, and even all meet together in a 
public house. At the end of 1954, there were 183 unions affiliated to the T.U.C. 
with a total membership of 8,106,958, and another million or so members organised 
in other unions not so affiliated. The two big general unions—the Transport and 
General Workers Union, and the National Union of General and Municipal Workers— 
with more than two million members accounted for over one-fifth of this total. The 
big six—the two general unions, the A.E.U., the miners, the N.U.R. and the 
distributive workers—accounted for almost half the total. And the seventeen 
unions with a membership of over 100,000 had over six million members, just over 
two-thirds the total.? This phenomenon of size creates political problems in the 
sphere of union relations with the T.U.C. and the Labor Party, and makes the 
Communist threat a graver menace than the meagre roll of party members suggests. §® 
But, as important, it inevitably makes for bureaucratisation with its consequent 
enhancement of the prestige and power of general secretaries, and with natural 
(though not constitutional) separation of powers between executive and rank-and-file 
legislature. An additional tendency is to play safe, and to eschew the radical 
philosophies and measures so popular in the movement’s youth. It is less trouble— 
and more decorous—to go through the door than to undermine the walls. Such 
trends have, of course, their counterparts in the U.S.A., where the history of trade 
unionism has run surprisingly parallel to that in Britain.® Nor is it only Britain 
that has bred those paternal despots of the Left like Ernest Bevin. Germany has 
had its Ebert, the U.S.A. has its John Lewis, and Israel its Ben-Gurion. They are 
the matey, hectoring trade union bosses who think that though direct democracy 
is a good thing in theory, they with their wealth of expert, hard-bitten, practical 
experience know what is best for “their people”. And to a certain extent they are 
right: every modern army needs its sergeant-majors and its administrative generals; 
it was only the olden-day armies that could be led by romantic cavaliers. The 
same is true of business today, especially of the modern corporation—though, here, 
bosses are called executives and the revolution managerial. In politics and admini- 
stration, the amateur has become almost obsolete, as we have entered the era of 
chain-store government. 


Bureaucratisation is only too often the nub of criticism levelled at parliamentary 
democracy in England—and at the trade unions there. It is the theme of Joseph 
Goldstein’s misleadingly entitled study of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
the biggest of the British unions.!° An American student, he attempted a study of 
trade union government from the statistical records of the T.G.W.U., and from a 


‘Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, New York, 1920 3-37 
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detailed examination of the working of a single branch of the Union. His book 
(which is more accurately subtitled “A study of apathy and the democratic process 
in the Transport and General Workers Union’) contains severe strictures upon the 
“democracy”’ of the Union, its ‘‘representative character” and the oligarchical nature 
of its management. 


Cries of “‘apathy’’, “‘unrepresentativeness” and “oligarchical tendencies” from 
the mouths of critics of trade unionism—and trade unionists themselves—have 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the two centuries or so of the movement’s history. 
In the eighteenth century, local unions insisted on a rapid rotation of offices and 
only grudgingly delegated duties to officers and committees not only to share the 
administrative burden but also to curb the over-ambitious and spur on the lazy. 
“In this earliest type of Trade Union democracy [write the Webbs]! we find, in 
fact, the most childlike faith not only that ‘all men are equal’, but also that ‘what 
concerns all should be decided by all’.”” As regional and national unions were 
formed, work was of necessity devolved and delegated. Some unions, however, still 
suspicious of the streak of original sin in all who wield power, insisted on the practice 
of electing individual branches to act as the “governing branch’’; and, again, the 
position was subject to rapid rotation. Such plans only put off the evil day of the 
modern bureaucracy headed by general secretary and national executive. But ‘‘the 
suspicion of leaders and the fear that without a mechanical conveyance their opinions 
would not be truly reflected at conference proceedings”’!* remained with the rank and 
file, and kept very much alive the appeal of delegate meetings to determine policy, 
written constitutions and the referendum—devices about which the Webbs could 
never wax more than lukewarm.!4 But then, the Webbs were ardent believers in 
élitism, and it is exactly an élite which has continued to prove a bogey to the ordinary 
member—though not to all his leaders. 


This Rousseauist liking for direct democracy has been shared by trade unionists 
elsewhere, and not least in the U.S.A., where sectionalism (fortified by the frontier 
tradition) has been particularly strong. And—changing the things that have to be 
changed—the same hankerings have not been unknown in the history of local 
government. Yet, though government of the people, by the people, for the people 
may be possible in a frontier community, it is completely impractical in the modern, 
industrial, social service state. 


These Jeremiahs, bewailing the loss of the pristine innocence of direct democracy 
and castigating the wickedness of mass democracy, have often proved not even 
factually correct. Maturer judges with wider and more balanced views have refused 
to be stampeded by the tocsins rung by critics like Goldstein. Both V. L. Allen 
and H. A. Clegg?® clearly had Goldstein’s rather naive conclusions in mind whilst 
writing, though neither deals with them directly—Allen because his studies were 
completed before Goldstein appeared in print. Both Power in Trade Unions and 
General Union show that Goldstein’s sweeping strictures are largely unwarranted 


11Webbs, op. cit., especially chs. 1, 2, 3. bid, p. 8. 
18Allen, TK p. 133. 14Webbs, op. cié., pp. 38-71. 
15Allen, op. cit. H. A. Clegg, General Union—A Study of the National Union of General 
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in the case of the unions under examination. Allen’s book is divided into two 
sections, the first entitled “Trade Unions and the Democratic Principle”, the second 
“Delegation of Power’. In the first, the author demonstrates how far the trade 
unions are subject to the usual democratic limitations. He shows in argument and 
by the use of statistics how carefully the leaders are compelled to watch the volume 
of membership, and thus, at least, keep the rank and file in step with the leadership, 
and how important an element trade unions are in that “association of associations” 
(to use Barker’s phrase) which is the democratic state in the minds of many English 
and Western students of politics. He feels, however, that, great though its appeal 
to trade unionists may be, compulsory unionism is undesirable and contrary to 
democratic principles. In the second section, he examines the fundamental problem 
of combining popular control with administrative efficiency, through a careful study 
of the constitutions of 127 unions affiliated to the T.U.C. He concludes: 
Though . . . lay members have to some extent lost control, 
it must not be thought that there has been nothing gained or that 
the loss has been greater than the gain. The gain has been in 
the form of greater efficiency, and, it can be argued, the position 
is not an unfavourable one so far as the ordinary members are 
concerned. Workers are much more interested in results than in 
the manner in which the results are achieved. Projects are often 
of academic interest only to the majority of trade unionists. . . 
The paradoxical situation exists in all trade unions of self-govern- 
ment leading to greater organisational efficiency: that is, without 
self-government there would be no government.1® 
H. A. Clegg’s study of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(the second largest union in Britain) deals first with the Union’s administrative 
system, secondly with its work in negotiations in five selected industries, and thirdly 
with its relations with the T.U.C. and the Labor Party. The book is not intended 
to attack or defend the Union, but to show how a great organisation of 800,000 trade 
unionists carries on its business. Nevertheless, the author is clearly aware of the 
aspersions cast at a big union like the N.U.G.M.W.; implicitly—and explicitly in 
places—he answers these charges. He admits that: 
There are dangers for democracy in the N.U.G.M.W. The 
general understanding that Communists are not acceptable for 
high office is a limitation of freedom of choice. The leaders of the 
union would say it is a limitation necessary for the preservation 
of union democracy, but there remains the danger that the label 
‘communist’ might be extended to cover any opponent on the 
Left. The small numbers attending branch meetings and voting 
in union elections, the authority granted to the union’s officers 
and the great powers entrusted to the governing committees, 
might all serve to provide opportunities for the limitation or per- 
version of democracy should the leaders of the union wish to use 
them for that purpose and should the members fail to offer active 
opposition. 


All these dangers, and others, exist, but they must not be 
over-emphasised. The leaders of the union do show regard for the 


16Allen, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 
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spirit of democracy. . . . [Instances can be quoted to show] 
that the machinery of democracy within the union—admittedly 
imperfect, as in any other democratic institution—is not rusting 
for lack of use, but [is] used more than ever before. Despite the 
vast increase in members, which has probably materially reduced 
the proportion of active members to the total, the dangers to 
democracy within the union are, for this reason, more remote 
than in the past.1” 

Similarly, B. C. Roberts in his scholarly and carefully detailed study of 
trade union government and administration!® remains unimpressed by Goldstein’s 
criticisms. Somewhat sharply he refutes Goldstein’s particular thesis: 

Union elections are very far from being a mere facade for 
fake democracy. Whatever the level it is impossible to ignore 
the extent to which they reflect a real and continuous struggle 
for power in the unions. No aspirant for union leadership can 
hope to succeed without considerable support.?® 


And he concludes: 


The investigation that has been conducted does suggest that 
while the unions have sacrificed democratic control for administra- 
tive efficiency as they have grown larger and more centralised, 
there is evidence to show that in the last resort the wishes of the 
members are paramount.?° 


(One supposes that ‘“‘democratic’’ here equals “direct democratic’’.) 


As Roberts hints here and elsewhere, the answer to the problem of power in politics 
is not to limit it out of existence (an impossible undertaking) but to control it so 
that it is properly used. 


Though the level of membership participation in union government may leave 
something to be desired, there is a surprising amount of voluntary effort by members. 
About half a million members do take an active part by attending meetings regularly 
and half of these hold some kind of voluntary office. When it is remembered that 
full-time paid officials in all unions number no more than 3,000 and clerical and 
other staff some 7,000, it is evident how significant voluntary work remains in the 
movement. In the U.S.A.—the land of free enterprise—there are 55,000 paid 
officials to sixteen million members, or one to every 3,000 members: in Britain the 
proportion is one to every 900.71 


Despite his comforting words and figures, Roberts is far from complacent about 
the patient’s present state of health. One of the greatest bars to good communica- 
tions between H.Q. and other ranks (he rightly considers) is the fact that officials 
are overworked and underpaid.?2 The result is that the executive is often unable 
to maintain sufficiently that vital connection with the shop-stewards, who should 
be the main link between governed and governers. A further consequence is a lack 
of homogeneity in the administration at its high and low levels. What Roberts, in 
common with many other students, is calling for is a new kind of union officer, 
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better educated and with a wider knowledge of social, economic and industrial 
problems than was necessary in the past, and backed by adequate educational and 
financial facilities. Indeed, one might go further and ask whether the time is not 
ripe for the trade unions to accomplish, as it were, their own Trevelyan-Northcote 
investigations and reforms. For, willy-nilly, the unions have developed a public 
service with many of the complex problems of the modern civil service. 


Perhaps the main obstacle in the way of this is the extreme aversion of the 
rank-and-file member to see his subscription rate raised, especially if the resultant 
finance is to be used to widen further wage and salary differentials within the move- 
ment. Many trade unionists still expect their officials to live by faith alone. Yet 
this feeling is fortunately waning: it was noticeable how little of the expected furore 
was raised by the awards of honours in recent years to union leaders—though, equally, 
it will be a long time before British unionists accept leaders of the American type 
with their rent-free mansions equipped with two two-car garages (housing union 
Cadillacs for personal use), swimming pools, and movie-projection rooms to help eke 
out existence on 50,000 dollars a year salaries. Nevertheless the ordinary member 
will have to be persuaded to increase his contribution if the union bureaucracies are 
to cope with the changed conditions of administration. This is all part of the price 
of respectability. 


There is something of the blind guide straining at the gnat in this constantly 
reiterated cry of bureaucratic and oligarchic sin in the temple of democracy. Even 
Roberts seems to have swallowed a piece of the camel, when he talks of the unions 
having “‘sacrificed democratic control for administrative efficiency”. Bureaucracy 
is increasingly being used as a coloured word, a term of invective. Strictly speaking, 
it is a neutral word connoting such things as departmental division of functions, 
hierarchical organisation and discipline, reliance on rules, precedents, written records 
and files to ensure consistency and continuity, and an equitable and objective exercise 
of functions. Being such, medieval kings and guilds had their bureaucracies, as did 
also Diocletian and Justinian. And (as K. C. Wheare has pointed out)?% there are 
today more bureaucrats outside government service than within it. Indeed, there 
probably always have been. Bureaucracy, it hardly needs saying, has its weaknesses, 
many of which are obvious enough not to need a Crichel Down to spotlight them. 


But this does not mean that if on occasions your bureaucracy offends you, you 
must cast it wholly out. 


Is it really to be expected that each citizen should actively share in the day-to- 
day government of the state, or each member in the administration of his union ? 
Does a low level of member participation in any association from a state to a golf-club 
inevitably indicate the unscrupulous monopolisation of power by a self-perpetuating 
clique? Or may it not possibly be evidence of sufficient general satisfaction with 
the executive’s work? Is not a considerable part of democratic government the 
choice of leaders to whom is entrusted the administration of affairs so long as they 
neither prove inefficient nor abuse their powers? Is not the prime aim of the 
voluntary associations, which are such a vital part of democracy, rather to extend 
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the limits of freedom than to provide their members with an educational exercise in 
self-government ? And is the Economist so wrongly reactionary when it colourfully 
points out that ‘‘a permanent atmosphere of conscientious communal fervour is no 
more natural than a permanent flow of adrenalin at the rate appropriate to life 
and death struggle. The price of liberty is eternal vigilance; but the penalty of 
insomnia is neurosis and collapse” ?24_ These are, no doubt, platitudinous rhetorical 
questions; but they seem to have been frequently lost sight of in the misty clouds 
of idealism and of prejudice against planning. The quickest way to anarchy, as 
Hobbes and Bakunin discovered in different contexts, is to permit complete self- 
government to each person. 


To a political thinker of the centuries before the eighteenth, it would seem 
odd that so much attention should be devoted to the problem of oligarchy in govern- 
ment and administration—not only in trade unions and in business organisations, 
but also in parties (as witness the recent work of R. T. McKenzie and L. F. Crisp). 
For, by political thinkers from Aristotle to Burke and even beyond, it was taken 
nearly for granted that government is by nature oligarchical. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, partly as a result of attacks on the reigning powers and 
partly as a result of idealistic theories of equality and popular government, ‘‘leader- 
ship” became almost an unclean word in the vocabulary of the student of politics, 
and to a great extent in that of the student of economics too. Writers like Robert 
Michels acquired (and still do acquire) a not altogether deserved reputation by 
pointing out the working of “the iron law of oligarchy”’ (to use Michels’ exaggerated 
phrase). This “iron law’ operated (Michels explained) as a consequence of two 
kinds of forces. The first he categorised as “‘technical’’: that is, the necessity in 
any large-scale organisation for division of labour and the resulting increase in 
power of the expert. The second he called “psychological’’: this being the tendency 
of most rank-and-file members to leave matters in the hands of the expert, thus 
getting maximum security at a minimum expenditure of effort: together with the 
urge of the expert to enjoy his position and to come to regard himself and his 
compeers aS indispensable. This was not a new discovery, except insofar as a 
rediscovery of anything old can be regarded as that. Indeed, for many, it was 
and remains a work of supererogation. For a classical or even an adequate historical 
education renders suspect much of the idealism purveyed in the ‘twenties and ’thirties 
of this century, and earlier. Equally well, practical experience of “affairs” brings 
this lesson home. 


However, too many intellectuals—both inside and outside universities—have 
lacked such qualifications, and succumbed easily to the Utopian over-optimism so 
common between the beginnings of mass education and the year 1939 (or should 
it be Monday, 6 August 1945 ?). Perhaps this understandable lack of contact with 
reality might not have done very much harm, had not so many idealists, when 
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reality was at last stripped of their illusions, blamed the world rather than them- 
selves for their error, and swung to extremes of disillusion. The result in many 
cases—names like Pareto, Sorel, Oswald Mosley spring to mind—has been a jettison- 
ing for the wrong reasons of faith in democracy and capitalism. A valuable thesis 
could be written on the cynicism with democracy which was the result of an overdose 
of enthusiastic idealism. It might be entitled ““The Baby and the Bathwater’”’. 


This is a justification of the work of students of administration. Their work 
provides a much-needed corrective to more than one one-sided view and their books 
are valuable contributions to the study of the structure of capitalist democracy, 
even though they are not—and are never likely to become—classics of their subject, 
if only because they abjure fancy for fact. It is also a compelling reason for trade 
unionists to turn their attentions to the investigation of the new questions posed 
by their new status. It may not be as dramatically exciting as the old adventures. 
Yet the pedestrian often sees more of the scenery than the more speedy traveller 
with his blurred vision. 

It has been, for the most part, speedy travellers who have until recently 
traversed the territory of industrial strikes, incentives to workers and relations 
between employer and employee. More often than not, their vision has been blurred 
by the impetus imparted by a too violent and uncritical acceptance of the class- 
struggle. Even such an acutely penetrating study of mass democracy as E. H. 
Carr’s The New Society®® suffers from an over-application of the idea of “the whip 
of hunger”. Recently, however, a perceptible trend has become evident in studies 
of trade unionism and of socialism towards a re-examination of these particular 
problems more from an administrative and sociological angle, and from a growing 
realisation that these too are 64 dollar questions if the objectives for which trade 
unionists and socialists have striven so long are ever to be reached. 


Some of the old myths about strikes are now being punctured by careful 
analyses. For instance, K. G. J. C. Knowles?’ has shown that strikes on trade 
union principle are no longer so much strikes for the right to organise and to receive 
recognition, as for the right to impose compulsory membership on workers?8&— 
another consequence, it might be added, of the “arrival” of trade unions. Again, 
it is interesting to note how many strikes since the war have been against the union 
rather than against the employer. In general, Knowles groups the underlying 
causes of strikes under three main headings: “‘bad social conditions, fatigue and 
frustration in industrial work and the inferiority of the worker’s position’”’.2® None 
of these three categories, however, connotes the same as it did in the past—especially 
in conditions of full employment, strikes are likely to be less concerned with wages 
as such, and more with social and psychological factors. 


This is a point which C. A. R. Crosland makes (perhaps more lucidly than 
Knowles) in his new reassessment of socialism.3® Crosland usefully distinguishes 
between what he calls “economic politics” and “social politics”. Economic politics 
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are typical of “periods of growing pauperisation, depression and mass unemployment, 
falling real wages, and a sharp polarisation of classes’’; social politics are typical of 
“periods of prosperity, rising incomes, full employment, and inflation’.3! The 
former is characterised by attention to wages and purely economic benefits, the 
latter by attention to status and social and psychological considerations. Thus, 
stratified canteens, wage differentials between railwaymen on the footplate and on 
the platform, and the by-passing of shop-stewards are more the type of grievance 
since the war. The movement towards greater social equality is rarely synchronised 
with that towards greater economic equality, and this lack of synchronisation creates 
stresses and strains in industrial relations: 
On the industrial side, the industries with the worst relations, 

and the most susceptible to outbursts of antagonism, are the coal- 

mines, the docks, and the sections of the engineering trades. It is 

significant that the workers in these industries not merely enjoy 

exceptionally high wages, well above the average for industry as a 

whole, but have experienced a notable relative rise in the income 

structure, without, however, gaining correspondingly in social 

prestige. The result is a marked discrepancy between the new 

economic and the old social status . . . .* 


It is noticeable that even outside the mines and docks, a 
large proportion of disputes are not only in high-wage industries, 
but also are not concerned with wages or conditions at all. Rather 
they revolve around points of prestige and power: the failure to 
consult about over-time, the rights of shop-stewards, the dis- 
missal of workers, the choice of foremen, and questions of discipline 
generally—all issues which appear to reflect a feeling amongst 
well-paid workers that their economic importance is not properly 
reflected in an enhanced social status and dignity.** 
It is a matter of morale—a fact which not a few nineteenth century industrialists 
(and Dickens) realised even in the days of ‘‘the whip of hunger”, and which the 
Russian rulers are coming somewhat tardily and haltingly vaguely to recognise. 


“Methectics” (from methektikos, Aristotle's word for “‘participation’”’) is what 
T. T. Paterson has rather inelegantly dubbed “the study of participation in group 
life in terms of bestowed and adopted roles’.*4 After the war, in industry, and 
especially in the coal mines, Paterson applied and extended the knowledge he had 
gained whilst working in the wartime R.A.F. to raise the level of morale and thereby 
lower the rate of flying accidents. Investigating the poor output of coal at 
nationalised mines, he concluded that the flaw lay in the disillusionment of the 
worker with the effects of nationalisation.*> Despite—or, perhaps, even partly 
because of—the superimposition of the Coal Board, the traditional hated status 
system of functions had not altered. It was not the miner who obtained credit for 
serving the nation, but the Coal Board. New Coal Board was but old coal-owner 
writ large. Consequently team-spirit was lacking. It is not enough to have a 
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co-ordinating authority to tell people what to do; they must also know something 
of the way in which their functions are co-ordinated. This is the background to 
the cries for communication, liaison, consultation and other similar techniques of 


industrial relations. 


In war, purpose was clear, morale could be high and national 

team spirit possible. In peace, national purposes are unclear and 

there is no team spirit. The cry for productivity has no meaning 

because it is not a purpose. Role and the man become identified, 

and since in working a man fills a role, he becomes of meaning 

by reason of his work. He identifies himself with work. “I ama 

pilot, piloting is me.’ Filling a role he plays a part, therefore he 

is a part, he ‘belongs’. Without this sense of belongingness he 

feels insecure. 

This insecurity is the background to many of the social ills 

in Britain today—unoficial strikes, apathy in trade unions, low 

productivity and other industrial sickness. . . . Nevertheless, 

though national purposes may be unclear, it is possible to have 

local purpose based on a local belief system. An experiment in 

changing meaning of work and methectic structure in a factory 

cured the factory’s industrial sickness, it produced thoroughly 

sound men and a cohesive and powerful group, a worthwhile end 

in itself. Productivity and other needs would be automatically 

satisfied if these techniques were applied by our leaders in industry 

and the services. It merely requires belief in the desire of men to 

seek fellowship with men in work.*® 
To produce the best results, workers, like soldiers, need to be “put in the picture”’. 
It was this which was at the root of the great attraction of President Roosevelt’s 
fireside chats, and it was this which was one of Churchill’s finest qualities as a war 
leader. 


Putting workers in the picture and keeping them there was the basic reason 
for the harmonious industrial relations which marked the construction of the Esso 
Refinery at Fawley.37 The American managers and supervisors put their British 
workers in the picture in more senses of the words than one. There was no attempt 
at formal joint consultation or participation of workers in management; shop- 
stewards were utilised less than usually in Britain; discipline was firmer than, and 
wages not appreciably above, the average to which British workmen are accustomed. 
Yet labour relations were exceptionally happy. This was due to several factors: 
no great gulf yawned between bosses and men; the managers treated the men as 
equal human beings without patronising, worked the same hours, had no special 
separate welfare facilities on the job to arouse envy, were always accessible and 
dealt with grievances rapidly, efficiently and with the minimum of fuss; consultation 
with the unions was smooth; and, above all, every effort was made to keep the men 
advised of what was being done and why. 


3 ibid., p. 215. On the problems of incenti ves there are stimulatin i io i 
f " > g d SCuSS10NS 1n Crosland, 
op. cut., pp. 10 7 -10, 422- 7 ; and in W . Arthur Le wis, The Theor y 16) Economic Y 
: , é rf G owth, London, 
: g . ', , C ction of Esso 
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The value of such an approach is demonstrated negatively by an American 
case-history in industrial relations: a study of a spontaneous walk-out at a medium- 
sized gypsum mine and factory in the U.S.A.38 To understand the tangled motives 
behind the “‘wildcat”’ strike, the author, Alvin W. Gouldner (an industrial sociologist) 
examined the social background of the community of which the plant formed a 
significant part, and the organisation of the plant with its lines of authority and 
communication between management, technical expert, foremen, workers and trade 
unions. He analysed the clique groupings of the men in the plant, showing how a 
struggle between two groups for power in the union branch contributed to the 
uneasy situation preceding the strike. He was not concerned with the “rights” and 
“wrongs” of the situation, but with the physical, emotional and social conditions 
creating it. 


As such, the book has a peculiar fascination not only for the student of industrial 
relations, but also for those interested generally in man in society. Anyone who 
has for instance enjoyed a novel like Nigel Balchin’s Sundry Creditors will be 
attracted by the first eight of Gouldner’s chapters. It might also serve as an 
exemplar for British students of labour problems, pointing the way to new methods 
of tackling their investigation—though it is to be hoped that they will not take 
as a model the last two chapters. Unhappily, these attempt a general theory of 
group tensions and are marred by a plethora of diagrams, technical jargon and 
wordy generalisations so beloved of sociologists. But such lapses do not spoil 
enjoyment of the main story. 


The story has a moral. It is Crosland’s moral: that workers in a plant are 
not interested only in wages. Trite—but it is perhaps one of the platitudes which 
live on lip-service simply because they do seem so obvious. It is often a valuable 
function to ram home the truth of truisms. Like Paterson, Gouldner is concerned 
to show how frustration of expectations of status can be a very real factor in 
setting off a strike, especially a spontaneous walk-out. Thus, although the strike 
took the form of a wage dispute, the issue was as much, if not more, the felt threat 
to the “‘indulgency pattern’, the complex of human relations in the plant traditionally 
but not legally established. The workers were not “exploited” nor did they feel 
themselves to be exploited in the usual sense of the word. But they felt a need 
to defend their status as human beings with wants, needs, sensibilities; the walk-out 
was their response to the feeling that they were being treated as units, not people. 
The wage demand was little more than a symbol of these urges, so difficult for the 
worker to express concretely. 

Most employers, at least in the Western world, are by now well aware of this 


wish for status on the part of their employees—more aware, indeed, than many 
of their critics. The status of the worker is now a respectable status—in theory. 


But how to give content to this respectable status in practice ? Obviously, the 
mere achievement of a theoretical respectability is never enough. The problems 
of worker-employer relations remain, though removed to a different plane. Manage- 


38Alvin W. Gouldner, Wildcat Strike, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1954. 
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ment and workers have to work out new modi operandi in new worlds, now that 
their relative statuses have shifted. Indeed, they will always have to do this. 
Time does not have a stop. 


In this task, the trade unions have a prime part to play. That they have a 
vague inkling of their changed duties is suggested by their comparative restraint 
in using the strike weapon since the war, when economic conditions made it a 
singularly deadly weapon. The result was that Britain could be rated fairly low 
on the list of strike-ridden countries: as an article in the International Labour Review 
for July 1955%® showed, the days lost per year per 1,000 employed between 1947 
and 1954 were a mere 151 in Britain, compared with 736 in Canada, 760 in Belgium, 
786 in Japan, 941 in Australia, 1,023 in Italy, 1,244 in France and 1,515 in the 
U.S.A. The rate grew in 1955, as the unions and the workers increasingly lost 
their rather desperate trust in the Tory Government; but it still remains far from 
alarming, and well below those of quite a number of other countries. Illness and 
absenteeism still cause, as in all countries, more loss of time than strikes. However, 
if the unions are stumbling towards some realisation of their new responsibilities, 
they as yet give almost no indication that they recognise that the time has come 
for a new unionism to be evolved. Their leaders and research departments have 
done little more than nibble round the edges. Their minds still run in the ruts 
worn in the old days of strife when the worker stood embattled against Employer 
and State. Today, they have largely won the state; and the employer is subdued 
and on the defensive. Now is the time not only to consolidate the ground gained, 
but to plan and launch the necessary new offensives. If they do not and allow 
free play to the dry rot of embourgeoisement, they will lose touch with their members— 
and with present-day reality. 


This does not mean, of course, that the unions should become part of the 
Establishment. Far from it. The perils of working with and as part of the 
machinery of government were demonstrated mildly when Labor held power between 
1945 and 1951, and much more tragically in Russia after the Revolution.4° The 
British trade union movement is, of course, closely connected with the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, and this mark of respectability can be very inhibiting at times. In 
some ways, American unions are in a happier position, unconnected (officially) as 
they are with the parliamentary scene. British trade unionism must remain a 
radical movement; it is of the essence of unionism that it is radical. If they cease 
to be radical, unions are no longer viable institutions. Trade unions can never 
become, as it were, a Church of England. 


For these reasons, administrative studies are not enough by themselves. Needed 
also are studies like those of Crosland, and others as yet unwritten planning for 
the new unionism gestating in the new conditions of social or status politics—and 
the new respectability. It is not much use knowing how to travel the road, if you 
have no clear idea what roads to travel. Democracy is not merely a day-to-day 


*9Quoted in Wigham, op. cit., p. 119. 


40For a scholarly history and analysis, see Margaret Dewar, Lab Policy i 
ehh pare (om ys g our Policy in the U.S.S.R. 
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ordering of lives, though administrative studies perform a useful function in remind- 
ing us how vital a part of it is this. Democracy contains a sizeable element of “‘the 
pursuit of happiness” and as long as ideals, ambitions, and dissatisfactions breed, 
the discussion of long-term aims will continue. For pearls, the irritant in the oyster 
is essential. One of the many disadvantages of respectability is that it inhibits 
such discussion; as Browning asked, ‘Since when was genius found respectable ?”’ 
Now that they are respectable, now that respectability is being thrust upon them, 
the workers and their trade unions have given hostages to fortune, and (with Francis 
Bacon) they might well reflect that these hostages to fortune “‘are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue—or of mischief”. 


University of the Witwatersrand, J ohannesburg 


The Present State of Political 
Studies in Britain By WILFRID HARRISON 


Mr. J. D. B. Miller has already given, in Volume I, Number 1, of the Australian 
Political Studies Association’s News, a concise, objective and well-documented 
account! of some of the main trends in political studies in Britain; and in doing so 
he has contrived to indicate the main relevant details both as regards the kinds of 
degree syllabus to be found in British universities today and as regards the kinds 
of research that are now being undertaken. The purpose of the present article is 
not to attempt to repeat Mr. Miller’s work, but simply to seek to amplify it on 
some general points and to add some purely personal observations and interpreta- 
tions, the last being mainly on one particular but broad and important aspect of 
British political studies. 


I 


One major field of work that is not discussed in detail in Mr. Miller’s account 
(possibly because it does not fit too well into the fourfold classification of the 
International Political Science Association that he has followed) is that which is 
commonly referred to today as ‘Commonwealth Studies”. This is, for obvious 
reasons, something of a fusion of two fields that were formerly kept more separate 
under titles such as “British Commonwealth” and ‘Colonial Studies’’, and it is an 
interesting and illuminating field in more ways than one. 


In the first place, it tends to be a markedly practical study. Those who engage 
in it are concerning themselves with current problems of great significance, and 


it is not a study to be pursued simply in libraries but one which involves travel and 
research “‘in the field’’. 


1“Political Studies in England’. In his comprehensive analysis Mr. Miller stressed the 
following points. Systematic political study is still a small affair in British universities, there 
being fewer than one hundred teachers of politics in England. In the three main centres— 
Oxford, London and Manchester—the courses of study are broadly similar. All “‘reflect the 
profound conviction of many of the older students of politics, that there are two elements in 
political study—ideas and institutions—and that these must be given roughly equal weight’’. 
This had come about because of ‘‘the internal circumstances of the universities themselves” 
and because political studies had developed “under the wing of philosophy’. Such external 
influences as vocational opportunities, the example of the U.S.A. and the impact of other 
developing subjects would be likely to change, and widen, the fields of study. His broad 
conclusions are contained in his final paragraph: 
Political study in England is not likely to become the formidable, almost 
industrialised, thing it is in the U.S.A. ... It may be expected to enlarge 
its body of teachers, to extend gradually the range of its undergraduate 
teaching, and to take up new subjects for research; it may also figure more 
prominently as a means of training government officers. It will retain its 
links with History, Philosophy and Economics, and may, in some cases, 
forge new links with Law and Sociology. ... Its present aims are modest 
—to give students a knowledge of political systems and the main trends in 
political thought, so that they can come to political experience with a back- 
ground of knowledge—and they are not likely to be changed; but it will cer- 
tainly develop more skill and deftness in carrying them out.—Eptror. 
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In the second place, it is an exercise which both brings some of the scattered 
“specialisms” of political studies together and at the same time links these with 
other forms of enquiry with which they do not always become associated. To 
begin with, it involves, but in a new form, one of the most traditional of the interests 
of British political studies—problems of constitutions. The manner in which it 
does this is new, however, because, with increasing speed over the last half-century, 
the British have been turning from contenting themselves with the explication of 
their own ancient and unwritten constitution, and of other people’s newer and 
documentary constitutions, to the actual manufacture of written constitutions on 
the largest scale the world has ever seen. And this has been of necessity very far 
from an activity undertaken in the void. Since it has been a matter of practical 
application, it has entailed reviews of the actual circumstances of the peoples for 
whom “‘constitutional advance” has been designed; and the problems it has involved 
have not been any mere matters of draftsmanship: they have raised factual questions 
about the nature and aims of particular political groups and parties; and they have 
also raised questions about general social conditions, for the understanding of which 
the contributions of at least the anthropologists and the economists have been 
extremely relevant. 


Then, in the third place, this field has been one in which the university teacher 
of politics has been liable to find himself engaged not simply as one studying his 
problems from the outside, but as one acting in an official or semi-official capacity, 
as a consultant or adviser to governments; and it is here of very considerable 
importance to note that the number of those who have been thus engaged has not 
been confined to specialists in ‘“Commonwealth Studies’’ but has included several 
students of politics whose main previous work had lain within the four walls of 
the kind of syllabus described by Mr. Miller. 


It will readily be seen that the developments just mentioned are likely to 
operate in support of the tendency noted by Mr. Miller to call for the inclusion 
in British political studies of “‘a more direct study of political behaviour”. It is 
also worth emphasising, however, that they represent just one particular aspect 
of a more general tendency for British political studies to come into closer contact 
with political practice, and that one or two other factors have also assisted in 
encouraging this trend. For instance, the tradition is by now well-established 
whereby serving local government officers attend university courses, and the general 
contacts engendered, as a result of this, between university teachers and the local 
government service, have for some time now provided realistic insights that might 
very well not have been obtained in any other way. Something similar has also 
occurred in more recent years as the result of participation during the war by 
several university teachers in the work of government departments. There has 
been, in consequence of such direct experience, a distinct advance in realism in 
the understanding and interpretation of the administrative process generally, and, 
in particular, of problems of civil service recruitment and deployment. (These 
have been further strengthened as opportunities have developed for university 
teachers to see at first hand the workings of civil service selection boards.) In 
short, it can be said that the relations between at least the administrative sector 
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of British government and the professional student of politics have become very 
much more intimate; but it can also be added that those who have directed, or 
have assisted in, the election surveys conducted by Nuffield College and other 
sponsors, have again enjoyed, in this kind of exercise, opportunities for closer 
contacts than were possible before 1939 with at least some levels of the more 
“political” parts of government. 


The organisation of Nuffield College itself is both symptomatic of this trend 
and a stimulant towards its further development. The College not only has its 
own whole-time official fellows in social studies and temporary “faculty fellows” 
who are whole-time fellows in social studies of other Oxford Colleges, but it also 
has the very important class of “visiting fellows’ who are drawn from the world 
of government and industry. (Among them is Herbert Morrison, and the Preface 
to his Government and Parliament indicates how felicitous and fruitful this Nuffield 
arrangement has been.) Nuffield College has probably been able to carry this type 
of provision for discussion and exchange of views between practical men and 
academics further than any other British academic institution in the field; but it 
is certainly not alone in the enterprise, which is also prominent in Oxford at All 
Souls and at St. Antony’s, and which occurs in varying forms and degrees in London 
and elsewhere in the country.” 


II 


If, as I have tried to indicate, one general conclusion that can be reached 
is that British political studies have comparatively recently tended to become 
more realistically based, another general conclusion is that they have also tended 
in some measure to broaden. One aspect of this broadening process has been 
illustrated above by reference to the work that is being done in the field of 
Commonwealth studies. Another aspect is to be seen in the further comparatively 
recent developments whereby political studies in Britain have tended to become 
more professionalised. 


As has been mentioned, the number of university teacheis of politics in Britain 
is comparatively small, but it is now distinctly greater than the pre-war figure. 
Yet the individual members of the new and larger group know one another better 
than did the members of the earlier and smaller group, and they are more conscious 
of themselves as a distinct body with common problems and matters of common 
interest with colleagues in other countries. To some extent the somewhat improved 
post-war status of political studies in the British universities has helped to account 
for this. With the appearance of more degree courses, for instance, there has been 
a greater demand for external examiners, and members of the profession have 
therefore visited one another more frequently and have had the advantage of seeing 
the workings of departments other than their own. But the most important single 
factor has been, I think, the formation of the Political Studies Association of the 


*Some other influences should also be noted: (i) The range of contacts of university teachers 
has also been increased by opportunities recently afforded by U.N.E.S.C.O. and other organisa- 
tions to undertake work abroad. (ii) In a more extended way the Hansard Society and its 
journal Parliamentary Affairs have assisted in the process by bringing parliamentarians and 


pe goose public outside Parliament (including academic students of politics) more closely 
ogether. 
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United Kingdom in 1950. The annual conferences of the Political Studies Associa- 
tion have brought the members of the profession together in a way which no other 
single agency could have done; through the Association itself the members are 
linked with the International Political Science Association (and therefore with the 
political science associations of other countries) and some of them have attended 
the conferences held by the International Political Science Association. Then in 
the British Association’s journal Political Studies the profession has acquired an 
organ specifically designed to cater for academic political studies. In addition, 
both the Association’s conferences and its journal have sought to keep political 
studies widely based. One of the recent conferences was held jointly with the 
British Sociological Association; and at others papers have been given not only 
by the Association’s own members but, for instance, on several occasions by lawyers 
and people from government and on one occasion by an anthropologist. Similarly 
Political Studies has deliberately set out to publish material not only from “‘political 
scientists” but also from, for instance, historians, philosophers and lawyers, and to 
publish material not only from the United Kingdom but also from as many places 
overseas as possible.4 


III 


As Mr. Miller has indicated, the study of politics in Britain remains a small 
scale business in spite of recent advances, and I agree with his view that a major 
reason for this is that the demand for whole-time undergraduate students is fairly 
small and that this very largely follows from the fact that political studies do not 
appear to be “useful’’ in the same way in which, for instance, economics can be 
held to be useful. But at this point I am inclined to be less sanguine than Mr. 
Miller, partly for reasons I give later, but also because I doubt the extent to which 
the British Civil Service or Foreign Office are likely to wish to attach more weight 
to political studies as a preparation for the public service. This being so, I am 
further inclined to doubt whether political studies will succeed in many British 
universities in forming the centre in an honours school around which other subjects 
will be grouped: it seems to me to be more probable that they will be likely to 
figure at best in partnership and at worst as a dependent or even optional subject; 
and, again for the same reasons, it does not seem very likely to me that the number 
of teachers in this field will now grow very greatly. 


I do not think that in itself this is an entirely objectionable situation. The 
academic value of a subject should certainly not be reckoned by reference to the 
numbers of undergraduates who feel attracted to take it, or even by the extent 
to which governments are inclined to take it seriously. Further, smallness carries 


8British students of politics were previously linked, of course, through other bodies such 
as the Institute (now Royal Institute) of Public Administration and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House). But these tended to link particular specialist groups 
rather than students of politics generally. The same applies to the provision of journals (see 
below): until Political Studies first appeared in 1953 the academic journals available were fairly 
specialised and the non-specialised journals available were non-academic. 3 

4The broadening process has also been assisted, of course, by the greater opportunities 
mentioned by Mr. Miller for spending time at universities abroad, especially in the United 
States; and also by the greater numbers of visits that are now made to British universities by 
political scientists from other countries. 
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with it, in some cases at least, the advantage that those who teach politics cannot 
afford to specialise too narrowly: they have to cover too many subjects with a 
small team, and they have to adjust their teaching to the needs of students who 
are also being taught in some neighbouring subject or subjects. But there are 
also, on the other hand, some obvious disadvantages; for a very small team cannot 
possibly cover everything equally well, and, as a result, some aspects of politics 
may tend to be taught badly or not to be taught at all; and at the same time 
opportunities for 1esearch by the teachers are diminished, while the likelihood of 
much being done in the form of junior post-graduate research is very small. 


I see no immediate or easy remedy for this position, although a sound remedy 
would be possible in the long run if another more general reform that is desirable 
for other reasons could come about and the heavy concentration of honours 
candidates in Oxford, Cambridge and London became spread more evenly over 
the country. 


IV 


I tend also to differ from Mr. Miller on one further and rather important point. 
Mr. Miller suggests on page 3 of his article that “the growth of political studies 
has taken place under the wing of philosophy”. I think that this is misleading. 
The names of Sidgwick, Lindsay and Barker may certainly spring to mind in any 
discussion of the earlier days of British political studies, but so too, surely, do 
those of Seeley, Bryce and Laski; and if one considers the developments of the 
past thirty years, while there is, so far as I know, only one university in Britain 
where the teaching of politics could be said to be ‘‘under”’ history, there can be 
little doubt that, taking the situation in the country as a whole, the British approach 
to politics has, particularly in recent times, been much more influenced by historical 
studies than by any other form of study. 


This can be seen very clearly in the case of the Oxford school, which is the 
largest single school in the country. I should estimate that in Oxford most teachers 
of politics teach also for the modern history school, and that most of these regard 
their politics teaching as affording an opportunity to work on more recent historical 
subjects than the syllabus of the modern history school allows.5 Further, quite 
a number of such tutors have themselves taken their first degrees in modern history 
rather than in any such combination as politics and economics. Moreover, the 
situation is one that tends to perpetuate itself in several ways. Modern history 
is a well-established subject in schools, and the natural tendency is therefore for 
the best scholars to go on to read history at the university; while the amount of 
teaching to be done in politics remains relatively small and the amount to be done 
in modern history remains considerable, it is a natural economy to appoint people 
who are willing to teach both in history and in politics; then the syllabus itself is 
heavily loaded with history, and therefore suits the teachers whose approach is 


‘It should be added here, too, that many of these teachers are not members of the Political 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom, so that the number of historians teaching politics 


is quite considerably more than the number included in Mr. Miller’s twenty who do not teach 
politics full-time. 
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predominantly historical; and, finally, the man who has read philosophy, politics 
and economics, and has specialised in politics, has been taught his politics in a 
history-dominated school. 


Nor does the story stop there; for while in other universities the need to consider 
the possibility of getting staff to teach both history and politics either does not 
arise or is very much less, the proportion of Oxford graduates appointed to teaching 
positions in politics in other universities is high; and in this way, even without 
support from other quarters, the predominantly historical approach obtains no 
little spread.® 


Once again it seems to me that there are advantages and disadvantages. 
This historical emphasis undoubtedly helps to prevent the development of undue 
“scientism”, and it is quite likely to assist the other factors noticed above which 
tend to tell against undue specialisation. It also evidently accords in many ways 
with the realistic aspirations that have recently been noticeable; and, at least at 
first sight, it should further accord with the tendency to broaden the basis of the 
subject. On the other hand, to the extent to which it tends to appear that 
political studies consist of no more than “‘very recent history” the independent 
development of political studies is scarcely encouraged; and this is all the more 
likely to be so if it is at the same time considered that the more recent historical 
studies become the less reputable they must be. 


It seems to me, however, that this historical emphasis carries yet a further 
disadvantage. The historian as such is a busy man. As Mr. Plamenatz has said, 
“Tt is too much to ask of the historian that he should explain and justify his assump- 
tions and methods’’.? On the other hand, it has only too often proved to be the 
case that those who have offered to provide ready-made systems of social and 
political concepts or means for sharpening such concepts have not been very helpful. 
The former have tried to lead us into philosophies of history which have only too 
quickly collapsed when they have been put to the test against the data obtained 
in historical research; and the latter would lead us only too rapidly, if we let them, 
into an incapacity to utter at all for fear of revealing to how small a degree we had 
examined our vocabularies. As for the social scientists—they appear very 
frequently to have extremely little to tell us, because they purvey either very 
general methodological discourses or empirical enquiries of the sort that enable us 
to say, instead of “Most men do such and such” (which we know already), “65.2 
per cent. of men do such and such’’, which is indeed more precise but is not really 


very illuminating. 
But the result of this is that a certain dichotomy appears. Those who explore 


the data of politics are disinclined to systematise: those who systematise are apt 
to do so too abstractly or too thinly. It would seem that there should be room 


6It may be thought that I am making too much of a mainly Oxford point; but the figures 
are interesting. Taking only cases of which I am certain into account, in the British universities 
outside Oxford, of 86 members of the Political Studies Association who can really be said to 
be fully engaged in teaching politics, at least 25 are Oxford graduates, while among the remainder 
at least another twelve are historians from other universities. 

7Political Studies, Vol. III, No. 3, Oct. 1955, p. 279. 
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for an approach which would attempt to bring these two sides closer together. 
And here, it seems to me, lies a major, but so far mainly unused, opportunity for 
British political studies. The influence on those studies of the historical approach 
is a lighter bondage than has been felt elsewhere—on the European continent, for 
instance, or in the United States, where release from dominance by the lawyers has 
tended to produce an exaggerated recoil into the arms of the social scientists and 
a quite wild proliferation of discrete and over-technical “‘specialisms” for which, 
too often, the only cure suggested is either some ill-defined sort of higher synthesis 
(“general theory”) or some elaborate series of “‘inter-disciplinary”’ exercises.* The 
British student of politics may, very appropriately, find a more balanced “middle 
way”, because he does not have to jump from any over-emphasis on the “formal” 
to over-emphasis on the “informal”. He does not have to start by reacting against 
either an over-rational tradition or too great concentration upon the provisions 
of a constitutional document; and he has models of balance in his nineteenth 
century teachers such as Walter Bagehot and John Stuart Mill. At the same 
time he has the advantages over the “‘pure” historian of requiring less to become 
involved in preoccupation with lengthy periods and of having the opportunity for 
current participation, inspection and reflection. Again, he is working in a country 
where the techniques of logical analysis have been carried to a point at which, with 
his assistance, they would appear to be able to provide both convenient and 
appropriate means of dealing with questions of methodology and conceptual frame- 
work. Yet in this process he can retain his contacts with historical studies and 
hence avoid barren abstraction or negativity. 


It would seem, in other words, that in Britain the student of politics is already 
in the very strongest position, if he will but make the move, for bringing together 
the best in what Mr. Miller has called the traditional method of “‘ideas and institu- 
tions” and the newer methods of ‘‘factual research and causal analysis’. But what 
is yet uncertain is whether, and if so to what extent, the will to make the move 
has developed. I seem to find some signs of it here and there, but whether they 
are signs of something permanent or simply of something transitory it is too early 
to say. 


V 
Two further points need to be added. . 


It should be said that the sketch I have just drawn has been deliberately 
over-simplified in order to bring out what seems to me to be one very central issue. 
Teachers of politics in Britain can not, of course, be neatly and exhaustively divided 
into “historians” and “non-historians’. Not only do these two categories shade 
off into one another, but they also criss-cross with other categories of which notice 
should at least be taken of two—the first containing those who, whether or not 
historians, have been led to an interest in political studies through an active interest 
in “politics” in the popular sense; and the second containing those who (again, 
whether or not historians) have been led to an interest in politics through some 


*Is it far-fetched to find in the last a parallel to the invention of the primary election as a 
remedy for electoral abuses ? 
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form of desire to serve their fellow-men other than merely by helping them to 
sharpen their wits. Even today neither category is insignificant, although I think 
that both are less characteristic now than was the case 25 years ago—the passing 
of Laski and Lindsay is in this respect symbolic. But it must be emphasised that 
the pattern of interests in academic political studies is bound to be complicated, 
and while I think that the tendencies I have discussed in earlier paragraphs are 
clearly those that are uppermost and crucial as I write, it would be rash to make 
any prediction about how the pattern might appear in even a few years time.® 


My final consideration reinforces this conclusion; because similarly complicated 
and fluid situations are to be found, and perhaps to an even more marked degree, 
in other countries with which our contacts are now greater. The role of the 
historian or the historically-minded student of politics may there be less predominant, 
but other influences are often at work which are scarcely evident in Britain: to 
take but two simple instances, both Catholic and Communist points of view which 
are negligible in Britain are factors of first importance in most European countries. 
The British situation, then, must be regarded against this general background, and 
so regarded its future obviously becomes even harder to estimate. When, in 
addition, the small number of the people engaged in political studies in Britain is 
borne in mind, it becomes clear that the character and the trends of British political 
studies might very well be profoundly affected over the course of a very few years 
by nothing more out of the way than the accidents of contacts abroad and of 
appointments to university chairs and lectureships. 


Queen’s College, Oxford 


*%Of course there are also still many further kinds of interests, and it is important to note 
that in some cases (in Professor Wheare’s work, for instance) they are distinctly analytical. 
I should also not include the work of a public lawyer such as Professor Robson as historical’. 
But analysts and public lawyers are in a minority. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


A reshuffle of positions inside Federal Cabinet and a continuing series of economic problems 
were the main features of an otherwise dull period of political activity. 


The most important political developments inside the Government were the election of a 
new Deputy-Leader, a re-allocation of posts in Cabinet, and the by-election in the N.S.W. 
Federal seat of Wentworth.1 These three events were all caused by the resignations of two 
senior Ministers—Senator J. A. Spicer, who left the post of Attorney-General in August to 
become first Chairman of the Commonwealth Industrial Court, and Sir Eric Harrison, who left 
Australia in October to take up the position of High Commissioner in London. 


The Election of Deputy-Leader 


A protracted ballot held on 26 September resulted in the election of Mr. Harold Holt, 
Minister for Immigration and Labour and National Service, to the post vacated by Sir Eric 
Harrison. The most surprising feature of the election was the last minute nomination of 
Senator W. H. Spooner, Minister for National Development, who was runner-up in the voting. 
The first to be eliminated in the preferential ballot was Mr. Casey, followed by Sir Philip 
McBride, Minister for Defence. 


Senator Spooner’s entry in the race and his near-success are generally accounted for in 
terms of dissatisfaction on the part of N.S.W. members, who are known to have resented the 
under-representation of that State in Cabinet. As it was, Senator Spooner might have been 
elected if there had been a solid block of Senate votes behind him, but presumably there were 
some defections among the Senators because his election as Deputy-Leader would have meant 
replacing Senator O’Sullivan as Leader of the Government in the Senate. Mr. Casey’s com- 
parative lack of success is attributed to his firm stand in opposition to United Kingdom action 
over Suez, which was supported by the Prime Minister. 


The Reshuffle of Portfolios 


On 18 October Mr. Menzies announced a reallotment of portfolios. Possibly influenced by 
the line-up of N.S.W. members shown in the balloting for the deputy leadership, and by the 
fact that both the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister were now Victorians, Mr. 
Menzies strengthened the representation of N.S.W. in the inner Cabinet. The principal feature 
of this was the promotion of Mr. O. H. Beale, Minister for Supply, and Mr. W. McMahon, 
Minister for Primary Industry, into the Cabinet. 


A second interesting aspect was the way in which Mr. Menzies dealt with the conflicting 
claims of South Australian, Victorian and Tasmanian members for the two vacant portfolios. 
South Australia’s representation has dropped because of the death of Senator McLeay, who 
was replaced by a Western Australian, Senator Paltridge, as Minister for Shipping and Transport. 
Victoria, on the other hand, had lost Senator Spicer. In the reshuffle, Senator Paltridge was 
promoted to the portfolio of Civil Aviation; Victoria and S.A. were passed over; and a Tasmanian, 
Senator Henty, became Minister for Shipping and Transport. The twenty-second ministerial 
post was left vacant, perhaps for future use in the event of further discontent. Some obscurity 
attaches to the position of Mr. A. G. Townley, also a Tasmanian, who was given the portfolio 
of Immigration relinquished by Mr. Holt. Mr. Townley has been looked upon as a possible heir 


1See N.S.W. section of Political Chronicle at p. 232. 
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presumptive to the leadership of the Liberal Party, but the conferment of the Immigration 
portfolio should not be construed as a promotion, because it no longer has the political significance 
which it possessed a year ago. 


This analysis, in terms of jockeying for position as between Liberal members from various 
States, illustrates the development of a Government which has never been more firmly in the 
saddle, and in which the junior partner, the Country Party, has lost a great deal of its original 
importance. There are now only two Country Party Ministers—Sir Arthur Fadden and Mr. 
McEwen—in Cabinet, and only five Country Party Ministers all told. The awful example of 
Victoria suggests that with a disunited Labor Party, the Liberal Party is not dependent on 
Country Party support as it has been in the past, and the dominance of the Liberals in the 
composite ministry has never been more marked. 


The exclusion of the Navy and Army Ministers from Cabinet is referred to later in connection 
with defence. 


The Wentworth By-Election 


This event (reported in detail in the N.S.W. section of the Political Chronicle) also illustrates 
the stresses which develop in a firmly established government party. The nomination of Mr. 
Leslie Bury, an executive director of the International Monetary Fund and formerly a senior 
official in Canberra, suggested the personal influence of Mr. Menzies in recruiting able young 
backbenchers to strengthen the Government’s position in economic policy matters. However, 
Mr. Bury’s election was at no stage a walk-over. 


Bury’s final majority over Robson was only 1,102 votes. The moral probably is that with 
fewer independent candidates in the field, Mr. Bury might well have been defeated, because 
the total Liberal vote against him on the primary count was 13,497 as against his own primary 
figure of 13,956. As the Labor candidate’s preferences went overwhelmingly to Robson (6,362 
as against 694 to Bury) the distribution of his preferences could have given the win to an 
Independent Liberal. This moral has probably not been lost on the Government, in view of 
changes in economic policy which have taken place since the by-election. 


The Budget 


Sir Arthur Fadden’s budget speech revealed an economic policy which differed hardly at 
all from those of the five preceding years. The level of taxation, which had been raised by 
the supplementary budget of March 1956, remained the same, apart from a few concessions for 
dependents, education and so forth, all of a minor character. Post and telegraph charges were 
increased for the first time since 1951. The budget speech reiterated the necessity for con- 
tinuing control over the economy, particularly the continued need for high taxation, import 
controls, and credit restrictions. The Treasurer’s speech made it clear that control over imports 
was now regarded as a permanent feature of Government economic policy, and following the 
passage of the budget it was announced that the machinery of import licensing would be 
strengthened and placed on a more efficient basis instead of the temporary and somewhat 
haphazard apparatus which had functioned intermittently since the first post-war introduction 
of import restrictions in 1952. 


Relaxation of Import Restrictions 


Following the budget, which was presented on 31 August, there has been a gradual relaxa- 
tion of controls over imports and bank credit, especially in the face of the unexpectedly 
favourable balance of trade which was calculated in February to be a possible £200 million for 
the current financial year. 

The budget was obviously framed on the assumption that it would take some time to wipe 
out the unfavourable trade balance of the financial year 1955-6. However, with the boom in 
wool prices, it became possible to increase import quotas and this has been done progressively. 
Significantly, the announcement was made on 21 December, only two days after the declaration 
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of the poll in Wentworth, when a large increase in textile import quotas was announced. This 
was followed on 16 January by a general increase of £30 million in the total import quota, but 
the sting in the tail of this announcement was that the increases would be applied administra- 
tively and not by outright increases in the various categories. 


At the date of writing, it seems probable that further relaxations will be announced when 
the next declaration of quotas is made at the beginning of April. 


Banking 


After continued representations by the private banks, the Government announced in October 
that discussions would be held about the future of the Commonwealth Bank. The two major 
pleas of the trading banks have been for the complete separation of the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank from the central bank, and for the relaxation of the system of special accounts which has 
operated continuously since 1941. 


The discussions began early in February, but at the time of going to press no decision had 
yet been reached. There has clearly been some difference of opinion within the Government 
on both questions. The Country Party, though it has refused to commit itself publicly, has 
traditionally opposed any loosening of the control of the Commonwealth Bank over the Aus- 
tralian banking structure, and this view has been put by its Leader, Sir Arthur Fadden. Sir 
Arthur is generally believed to be against either separation or modification of the special account 
system. The main pressure in support of the banks has come from N.S.W. Liberal back- 
benchers and from some Ministers who believe that “Liberal principles’? demand the reform 
of the banking structure. 


Review of the Defence Machinery 


Finally, we come to the important preoccupation of defence, which impinges on the political, 
economic and administrative problems faced by the Government. 


The investigation by the Public Accounts Committee of defence estimates revealed persistent 
errors in the estimation of expenditure, ineffective control over the spending of amounts under 
the different votes, a comparative disregard by the Services of their nominal civilian administra- 
tive heads, and a lack of effective co-ordination by the Department of Defence. In the face of 
this, the Government announced in October that the whole defence structure would be reviewed, 
and a continuous series of meetings between Ministers, Service chiefs, civilian officials of the 
Service departments and Government party members has been going on. The only obvious 
action taken so far, however, was the retrenchment of 3,000 employees of munitions factories 
announced on 11 October. 


The Government clearly has two fundamental questions to deal with. One of them is the 
recasting of the administrative structure so that defence administration is firmly controlled by 
Cabinet and by civilian officials, enabling defence expenditure to be fitted into the general 
economic pattern without either distorting it or allowing the Service departments to be voted 
sums which they cannot spend. The second, and politically far more delicate question, also 
has important economic implications, i.e., the possible reduction of the national service scheme, 


Several steps have already been taken towards administrative re-arrangement. The first 
of these was the exclusion of the Navy and Army portfolios from Cabinet last October. On 
the British pattern, the Department of Defence is now the only one represented in Cabinet. 
The retirement of Sir Frederick Shedden, Permanent Head of the Defence Department since 
1938, and his replacement by a much younger and vigorous official, Mr. E. W. Hicks, presages 
considerable reorganisation in the defence machinery. The Defence Committee, which is the 
most important of the network of co-ordinating committees set up by the Defence Department, 
has been enlarged by the permanent inclusion of the heads of the Treasury, External Affairs, 
and Prime Minister’s Departments. Some officials associated with defence are known to be 
greatly impressed by the joint staff system operating in the United States, and there will 
probably be an attempt to make the present committee structure work along these lines instead 
of acting merely as a forum for the demands of three competing Services. 
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A number of Government backbenchers are known to be opposed to a reduction of national 
service, but the discussion taking place in Parliament at the time of writing suggests that their 
misgivings will be met by some compromise scheme which cuts down the intake of trainees 
very considerably. 

S.E. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Parliamentary Session: Legislation 


Transport, the morality of legalizing poker machines, the basic wage increases and the 
new land tax were the main issues agitating the continued second session cf the thirty-eighth 
Parliament, which had opened on 22 May and ended on 1 November. Twenty-five bills were 
introduced during the session under review, and 23 received the Royal assent, some of them, 
like the Hunter Valley Flood Mitigation Bill! carrying over from the previous period. 


Higher tram, train and bus fares were introduced on 1 July, just before the first sitting 
day of the period chronicled. The Opposition parties moved for the disallowance of by-laws 
authorising the increased fares and one of the noisiest debates for years followed.2 On this 
question, too, there were signs of tension in the relations between the new State A.L.P. 
Executive and the Government. The new Executive said it felt that the Government was 
out of touch with the people and that the Executive would adopt a “‘tougher’’ policy towards 
the Government. On such issues as the increased transport fares the Executive would expect 
in future to be told before the increases were announced, not afterwards.2 This seemed to 
foreshadow a demand that the Government submit its legislative programme generally to the 
State Executive. 


An increase of 7/— in the State basic wage in the middle of July* raised the State wages 
bill and the Government said it would be forced to levy more taxes. Before presenting his 
budget, the Premier, Mr. Cahill, announced two new State taxes, a land tax on unimproved 
capital values, and a stamp duty of one per cent. on hire-purchase transactions. These taxes 
were expected to yield between £6 and £7 million revenue. When details were announced® 
it appeared that although the tax schedule provided for high exemption limits and excluded 
nearly all urban dwellings, the new State tax was heavier than the Commonwealth land tax 
abolished in 1952. 


A Gaming and Betting (Poker Machines) Bill was also introduced to legalize poker machines 
in non-proprietary clubs. It was expected to bring in between £500,000 and £750,000 a year, 
to be paid into the Hospitals Fund. Clergymen, some members of the Opposition and Mr. 
Clive Evatt hotly attacked the measure, which Mr. Kelly (the Chief Secretary) defended® on 
the broad grounds that it enabled greater control of something which all Governments since 
the 1920’s had winked at, and that the machines were necessary for the economy of small 
bowling, golf and returned soldiers clubs. 


Introducing his budget on 29 August, Mr. Cahill effectively developed the usual financial 
case of the States against the Commonwealth, but was evasive as to whether the small surplus 
of £36,935 for which he had budgeted would not be swallowed up by further wage increases. 
He pointed to the strain on the States of the heavy migration programme laid down in Canberra 
and challenged the justice of his Government’s having to pay £2.7 million in pay-roll tax, 
pointing out that at the first abortive Premiers’ Conference he had advocated its abolition. 
Again, his Government had to pay £34 million interest on moneys the Commonwealth has not 
borrowed, but has raised in taxation. His budgeting for a surplus allowed for a combined 
deficit of £5,685,000 on transport services. Last year (according to the Auditor-General ‘‘the 


1See Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. II, No. 1, Nov. 1956, p. 98 and N.S.W. 
Parl. Debs., 21 Aug. 1956, p. 1660. 1 

2N.S.W. P.D., 4 July 1956, pp. 728, ff.; Sydney Morning Herald, 5 July 1956. 

35.M.H., 13 July 1956. 47bid., 19 July 1956. 

5ibid., 23 Aug. 1956. ni 6N.S.W. P.D., 21 Aug. 1956, p. 1693. 
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worst year in the history of the railway’s finances”’)? he had budgeted for a deficit (£2,271,800) 
which was in fact vastly exceeded (£6,833,520). This time higher transport charges and the 
new and increased taxation would enable the Government to attain a surplus. There were 
increased allocations in the estimates only for the Departments of Education and Health. The 
budget also included an estimate of £76,500 for the enquiry into the State transport services 
by the United States firm, Ebasco.® 


A few days after the budget the arbitrator enquiring into the remuneration of legislators 
(Mr. E. S. Wolfenden) recommended big increases in the salaries and allowances of M’s.L.A. 
Within a month the bill passed all stages without amendment, the new conditions being made 
retrospective to 3 March. Mr. Clive Evatt (whose large practice at the Bar was referred to 
in the debate) was the only member to vote against the increases. 


Before the special Premiers’ Conference on Commonwealth and States wage policies on 
16 August, Mr. Cahill had insisted that he would not agree to the freezing of the State basic 
wage.® At the conference he submitted an eight-point plan to combat inflation, asking for the 
imposition by the Commonwealth of controls on prices, profits and capital issues, a reduction in 
the number of migrants, and the abolition of pay-roll tax. The conference collapsed because 
the refusal to suspend adjustments by the Liberal Premier of Victoria made it politically 
impossible for Mr. Cahill to agree to abolish quarterly adjustments. 


Mr. Bolte’s volte-face on this issue when he presented the Victorian budget (on 12 September) 
opened the way for Mr. Cahill to think again, and on 3 October he said that the Government 
might have to change its mind on quarterly basic wage adjustments if that was necessary in 
the interests of the country. The second special Premiers’ Conference on 15 November, however, 
also ended in failure to reach agreement on these questions. 


After the end of the session, in December, the Opposition Leader (Mr. Morton), expressed 
concern about the ‘‘mounting threat of bankruptcy”’ in the State’s finances, as shown in the 
borrowing of more than £8 million in short-term Treasury Bills from the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment.1® Mr. Cahill denied that there was any such threat and contended that N.S.W. was at 
least in a better position than some other States. 


Early in October Mr. Cahill had announced that the N.S.W. Government would co-operate 
with Victoria in seeking a return of income taxing powers to the States, and on 23 November 
a writ, similar to one filed by the Victorian Government, was issued out of the High Court 
Registry in Sydney on behalf of the State of N.S.W. challenging the validity of Commonwealth 
uniform tax legislation. Meanwhile, the Joint Committee of both Houses on the working of 
the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution has been discussing uniform taxation. 


In administration, the resignations both of Mr. R. Winsor, the Commissioner for the 
Railways, who had to have pressure brought on him by the Government to resign on time, - 
and of Mr. T. J. Smith, the President of the Board of Fire Commissioners, led to Opposition 
charges of ‘‘victimisation’”. The Government rushed through a bill to enable a Commissioner 
for Railways to be appointed for a limited period (one year) pending the report on State 
transport services by Ebasco, Mr. N. McCusker succeeded Mr. Winsor. 


Sir Bernard Heinze was appointed Director of the N.S.W. Conservatorium of Music to 
succeed Sir Eugene Goossens!* and later the A.B.C. announced that Dr. Nikolai Malko, a 
Russian-born American, would be the resident conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra 
for two years. The Minister for Education (Mr. Heffron) was under fire during August for his 
failure to keep promises to reform the constitution of the Art Gallery}, 


An attempt was made by an Opposition backbencher, Mr. Eric Willis, to have the functions 
of the Assembly’s Public Accounts Committee enlarged. An interesting debate followed!4 but 
Mr. Willis’ motion was lost. Earlier in the session, the State Parliamentary Liberal Party 
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set up a Scrutiny Committee of its own to look at regulations, orders and by-laws of Govern- 
ment departments and statutory bodies. The Council of the Incorporated Law Institute 
expressed concern that yet another statute, the Ambulance Transport Service (Amendment) 
Bill, before Parliament during the session, provided for the reconstituted Ambulance Board 
to have certain of the powers of a Royal Commission.1® 


The Political Parties 


The last period closed with the Federal Executive installing the new State A.L.P. Executive 
and predicting that “‘the future would bring a unified Labor Party in New South Wales”. 
“Unity” was used to expel three prominent members of the party, Mr. Clive Evatt, Mr. F. P. 
Rooney, and Mr. Alan Manning, and a number of other members appeared before the Executive’s 
disputes committee. 


As mentioned in previous Chronicles, Mr. Clive Evatt had been a thorn in his party’s side 
ever since he left the ministry. On 12 July the State Parliamentary Labor Party decided to 
recommend to the State Executive his expulsion from the Labor Party, and on 13 July the 
State Executive declared that he had automatically expelled himself by voting against the 
N.S.W. Labor Government and by acting against the decisions of Caucus on several occasions. 


The most interesting party development was the formation of the Democratic Labor Party. 
Late in July, Mr. Alan Manning had announced that industrial group supporters would stay 
in the Labor Party and campaign for its reform. Meanwhile Mr. J. T. Kane (a former Assistant 
Secretary of the State A.L.P., recently dismissed) was appointed Organising Secretary of a 
new anti-Communist union body, the Industrial Labour Organisation, which claimed the support 
of 25 unions in N.S.W.1® 


On 24 August, however, the State A.L.P. Executive, by eighteen to fifteen, expelled Mr. 
Manning, a former member of the old Executive, from the Labor Party. The reasons given 
were press statements by him, and “continued pursuance of anti-Labor propaganda’’.1?_ Mr. 
Manning now said that he had never been associated with industrial groupers and had been 
elected to the State Executive in 1955 as a ‘‘middle-of-the-road’’ member. The Executive also 
cited to appear before the disputes committee two officials of the ‘‘“Rank and File Rights 
Committee of the A.L.P.” (Mr. J. B. Beazley, President, and Mr. W. Slogrove, Secretary). 


The Rank and File Rights Committee had decided on 13 August to campaign for the 
defeat of the State A.L.P. Executive and declared that the party needed a new Federal leader 
to displace Dr. Evatt. Meanwhile the State Executive continued its campaign against industrial 
groupers in the Labor Party by sending two emissaries to Albury and Wagga Wagga to 
investigate alleged industrial group activity in the Labour Leagues there. The State Executive 
also investigated the activities of the industrial groups in the Randwick State Electorate 
Council and branches. Neutral Bay and Penshurst lost their charters and were re-formed. 
On 18 September, the faction fight broke up the monthly meeting of the Coogee branch over 
an attempted address by Mr. Manning, and the Coogee branch also lost its charter. On 
29 September there was a meeting of the Rank and File Rights Committee and the Democratic 
Labor Party was formed. 


On 1 October, the President of the new D.L.P. (Mr. Alan Manning) said that the new party 
expected to take 3,000 to 4,000 members from the A.L.P. (it was not clear whether they were 
to come from the 5,000 it was claimed were ‘‘active’ members of the Labor Party, or from 
the 30,000 card-bearing members). By December it was claimed that fifty branches of the 
new organisation had been formed in N.S.W., with 1,500 members, and the D.L.P. decided 
to contest the December elections for the Lord Mayor of Sydney and for city aldermen. The 
State A.L.P. Executive predicted that the new party “will surely pass into oblivion”. 


165. M.H., 25 Aug. 1956. 16;bid., 30 July 1956. 
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The N.S.W. State Council of the Liberal Party announced certain changes in the party’s 
internal organisation. They were: that the State Executive should be represented in the 
pre-selection of candidates in country seats; the establishment of a new regional system of 
organisation (with eleven regions) ; the formation, for the first time, of an official Liberal Party 
in the Legislative Council to pursue the Liberal Party’s policy of reformation of the Upper 
House with election by a general franchise. 


Sir Eric Harrison’s translation to London meant a Federal by-election in Wentworth, 
normally a safe seat, though Sir Percy Spender was originally elected as an Independent. The 
endorsed Liberal candidate, Mr: L. H. E. Bury, was regarded by some local Liberals as an 
“egghead” imposed upon them by State Liberal headquarters. Six candidates stood for election, 
there being besides Mr. Bury, a Labor candidate, three Independents or True Liberals and 
another Independent. One-of the Independent Liberals was Mr. R. G. Robson, brother of 
the recently deposed N.S.W. Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Murray Robson. The latter 
supported his brother in the campaign and there was some talk of expelling him for failing to 
support the endorsed candidate. For his part, Mr. Murray Robson launched an attack on 
the State Liberal headquarters for ‘‘being hidebound” and he claimed that there was extra- 
ordinary resentment in the Wentworth electorate against the methods of pre-selection which, 
he said, were “‘sordid and adroitly stage-managed’’.18 At the by-election on 8 December, 
however, Mr. Bury defeated the local and Independent Liberals, though by a very small 
margin (1,102 votes). The Federal Government’s banking and import policies, or lack of them, 
were the chief reasons for the Liberal voters deserting the endorsed candidate for the Independent 
Liberals to the extent they did. But feeling against the State Liberal Council may have played 
some part. On 12 December, the State Liberal headquarters announced that it would soft- 
pedal any talk of expelling Mr. Robson.?® 


Local Government 

A Country Party member, Mr. Davis Hughes, secured a good debate on local government 
in the Legislative Assembly, by moving for a conference of Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ment representatives to establish ‘‘a firm basis and formula for the allocation of taxation and 
loan moneys between the three tiers of Government’’. Local government in N.S.W., he said, 
was being “‘slowly strangled’ because of lack of money and ‘“‘the State Government was the 
hangman’. The Minister for Local Government (Mr. J. B. Renshaw) insisted in reply that 
the Federal Treasury controlled the country’s purse-strings and was therefore responsible for 
the impasse.?° 


Two Sydney municipalities, Leichhardt and Bankstown, whose councils had been dismissed 
three and two years ago respectively for malpractices, and which had been administered by 
Mr. H. W. Dane of the Department of Local Government, elected councils once again in 
December. 


The elections of the Lord Mayor and City Council of Sydney took place on 1 December 
together with the triennial elections for 250 municipalities and shires in N.S.W. Referenda 
were held by three Sydney municipalities on possible amalgamation with the City of Sydney. 
Labor retained control of the Sydney City Council, with the new D.L.P. taking only two seats. 


On 5 October, Mr. Cahill ordered the Commissioner of Police (Mr. Delaney) to investigate 
charges of bribery made by Mr. Harold Bell, licensee of the Waratah Hotel, King’s Cross. He 
had said in a statutory declaration that he had paid money to a go-between (‘Mr. X’”’) in an 
unsuccessful effort to have the rent of the hotel reduced by the City Council, which owned the 
hotel. On 30 October a report by the Crown Solicitor was tabled in the Legislative Assembly. 
The police reports themselves were not tabled, and Mr. Cahill has since refused to table them 
on several occasions. The report tabled stated that police investigations had not provided 
evidence to support criminal proceedings against any of the persons named in Mr. Bell’s state- 
ment. Subsequently ‘‘Mr. X’’ was revealed to be a Mr. James Goodman Ball. Having originally 
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denied that Mr. Bell’s charges could be supported, Mr. Ball later on said they were true.! 
Mr. Ball (or “Mr. X’’), not to be confused with Mr. Bell, the licensee of the Waratah, disappeared 
after prolonged police questioning and on the eve of charges of false witness being preferred 
against him, and is still missing. The Waratah Festival, henceforth to be organised annually to 
“boost” the City of Sydney, is also not to be confused with any celebration of the Waratah 
Hotel case. 


D.M.McC. 


VICTORIA 


Victoria’s politicians remustered after a long Winter’s recess only to find the local populace 
more interested (naturally enough) in athletics than oratory. But undaunted, the Government 
made the best of both worlds. Fortuitously, the centenary of responsible government in Victoria 
coincided with the opening of the Olympic Games in Melbourne. So the Government cut the 
Spring session short, prorogued Parliament, and organised a special opening of Parliament, and 
a one-day session to supplement the pageantry of the occasion. 


Local political commentators predicted trouble for the Government when it had to face 
up to controversial issues (the rise in the cost of living, registration of alien doctors, bread 
reform, off-the-course betting, etc.) in the Autumn of 1957. At the beginning of the session 
it was reported that the Country Party had agreed, at a joint party meeting, to back the 
Government on all major issues, while reserving the right to dissent on minor matters. But 
the Country Party did make it clear that it would insist on more concessions to rural interests 
in 1957.2 


Sins of Omission 


The session was perhaps more memorable for what it did not achieve than for what it did. 
An Opposition private member’s bill to limit interest rates on hire-purchase had been intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council in the Autumn session, but reported out. It was revived 
again in September and carried through the Upper House with Country Party support.’ But 
after a first reading in the Legislative Assembly it languished on the table for the remainder 
of the session. 

A bill for the abolition of capital punishment (again moved as an Opposition private 
member’s bill by Mr. J. W. Galbally, M.L.C.) met spirited opposition from both the Government 
and the Country Party in the Upper House. It was so mutilated at the committee stage that 
it was allowed to lapse.® 

In the Legislative Assembly the Country Party forced the Government to amend, almost 
out of recognition, its National Parks Bill which was to place the control of designated reserves. 


The Police Offences (Cruelty to Animals) Bill, again as the result of pressure from Country 
Party members, met much the same fate. 


Minor Reforms 


Apart from routine financial measures the Government introduced 67 bills during the 
session. The bulk of this legislation dealt with administrative amendments, including two 
useful consolidation measures—the Health Bill and the Constitution Act Amendment Biill.® 
But a number of minor reforms were achieved. 

Two bills followed up the report of the Juvenile Delinquency Advisory Committee.’ The 
Youth Organisation Assistance Bill set up a committee to advise the Government, assist existing 


21S.M.H., 5 Dec. 1956. 


1Vic. Parl. Debs., 1956-7, pp. 1-23. 2Sun, 8 Sept, 1956. 
8Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. II, No. 1, Nov. 1956, p. 105. 
4Vic. P.D., 1955-6, pp. 4273-90. °° Sibid., pp. 4456-66, 4664-89, 4932-45. 


Sibid., pp. 3829-32, 4239-42, 4438, 4514-15. 
7Australian Journal of Politics and History, Vol. Il, No. 1, Nov. 1956, p. 105. 
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organisations, and recommend payments from a special Youth Organisation Assistance Fund 
(opened with a Treasury grant of £20,000). The Children’s Court Bill liberalised the powers, 
extended the jurisdiction and consolidated the administration of the existing court. In 
particular, it abolished whipping and improved the system of probation.® 


The Teaching Se1vice (Married Women) Bill enabled women teachers to remain permanent 
members of the service after marriage.® | Minor changes in the electoral law such as easier 
postal voting procedure (too easy, the Opposition complained), and an increase in the permissible 
electoral expenses (from £400 to £1,000 for the Legislative Council and £150 to £500 for the 
Legislative Assembly) were introduced in the Electoral Bill.*° 


The Juries Bill improved the procedure for drawing up jury panels, though the Government 
got cold feet at the committee stage and withdrew a proposal for voluntary women jurors.74 
And the National Art Gallery and Cultural Centre Bill, which aimed at developing the Wirth’s 
Park site, lost most of its interest when members realised that an existing lease would prevent 
the scheme being completed until 1982.1? 


All these bills were passed without arousing much enthusiasm from the Government back- 
bench or any real passion from the Opposition. 


Abortive Opposition 


The Opposition showed rather more spirit, however, when it came to examine the Govern- 
ment’s financial measures. It fought vigorously against the proposal to abolish the automatic 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments, foreshadowed by the Premier and Treasurer (Mr. H. E. 
Bolte) in his budget speech, and incorporated in the Labour and Industry (Wages Boards) Bill. 
Four divisions were forced on the introduction and at the second reading stage, and another 
three on the Minister’s motion to adjourn the second reading.1* The Government then set a 
limit of thirteen hours on the remaining stages of the bill in order to secure its passage before 
the beginning of November when, it was anticipated, a further quarterly adjustment would 
have added £1 million to the Government’s wages bill. 


The Opposition based its attack on the allegation that the Premier had previously given 
guarantees that automatic wage adjustment would not be abandoned and the assertion that 
wage freezing was simply a way of loading the working class with the cost of inflation and 
administrative inefficiency. The Government flatly denied the first charge and rejected the 
second on the grounds that inflation was more damaging to the workers’ position than the 
measures of restraint which it now proposed.}!® 


With the Country Party supporting the Government in both Houses the Opposition’s 
attack lapsed for want of strength. Outside, the Trades Hall Council, backed by seventy unions 
(including metal trade workers, builders, railwaymen, printers and S.E.C. employees) was equally 
unsuccessful in trying to check the measure by direct action. Tram, train and bus employees 
were at stop-work meetings the day the bill received Royal assent.1* And threats of staggered 
protest strikes during the Olympic Games were, as it turned out, barely heard above the 
monotonous repetition of the Russian and American national anthems. 


Want of Confidence 


It was partly on the same grounds, and partly on housing and general administration, 
that the Opposition moved a want-of-confidence motion after the Premier’s budget speech but 
before the budget debate itself.17 Tactically, it was a shrewd enough move. It wasted a full 
day of the Government’s time. And it virtually gave the Opposition a chance to debate the 


*Vic. P.D., 1955-6, pp. 4132-41, 5017-27, 5029-45. 
*ibid., pp. 4968-73, 5204-18. 1idid., pp. 3832-66. 
ibid., pp. 3793-3804, 3809-14. 12{bid., pp. 3874-80, 4993-5007. 


ibid., pp. 4227-35, 4416-34. Mibid., pp. 4609-63; Sun, 10 Oct. 1956. 
Vic, P.D., 1955-6, pp. 4620-63, 4698-4756. a 


16Herald, 17 Oct. 1956. "Vic. P.D., 1955-6, pp. 4054-4130. 
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budget (and the contentious wage freezing bill) twice. But it failed completely to rouse the 
Country Party, and it left the Government quite unmoved. Apart from the Premier, the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. A. G. Rylah) and the Minister for Housing (Mr. H. R. Petty), only one Govern- 
ment backbencher (Mr. Sam Loxton, Prahran) spoke. And his contribution was little more 
than a defensive personal statement. Moreover, the whole manoeuvre seemed to sap the 
Opposition’s energy for the budget debate itself. 


The Budget 


Even Government supporters seemed to concede that the budget was a depressing affair. 
Only one of them (Mr. J. F. Rossiter, Brighton) was inspired to support the Treasurer. And 
the debate degenerated into twelve comparatively repetitious Opposition speeches, garnished 
by brief interventions from the Country Party and the lonely, but ubiquitous, Mr. F. R. Scully 
(Anti-Communist Labor, Richmond). 


The Premier and Treasurer (Mr. H. E. Bolte) reported a deficit of £3,245,000 for the year 
1955-6. To this he was obliged to add, for the new financial year, £1,337,000 (for expenditure 
covered by the 1954-5 surplus), together with a further £9,391,000 for ‘‘an inescapable increase 
in expenditure” on wages and salaries, interest and sinking fund charges, and the maintenance 
of hospitals, the teaching service, the police force and agricultural development. 


Confronted with a gap in the 1956-7 budget of £13,973,000, he had managed to extract 
an additional £6,343,000 from the Commonwealth Government as tax reimbursement. Revenue 
at existing rates was expected to increase by £3,955,000. And he proposed to raise a further 
£1,230,000 in the current year, mainly by increasing the entertainments tax and stamp duties. 
This left the Treasurer with an estimated deficit of £2,245,000. In the face of this he had 
decided not to increase fares, freights and electricity charges, but to suspend further quarterly 
cost-of-living adjustments, thereby escaping at least part of the “‘inescapable’’.18 


The Opposition denounced the recurring deficits as bad business practice (Mr. Cain himself 
had gone out as Treasurer in 1954-5 in a blaze of glory with a sizeable surplus), condemned the 
Government’s failure to provide for expanding services (housing and education received special 
emphasis) as the mark of lethargy and administrative inefficiency, and deplored wage freezing. 
Only Mr. D. Lovegrove (A.L.P., Carlton) got around to making anything like an ideological 
criticism of Government policy, and that was airily dismissed by Mr. T. W. Mitchell (C.P., 
Benambra) as ‘‘the fatuous fables of festian [sic] Fabianism’’. Government members, with 
one exception, neglected to support their own case, either because of disappointment or lack 


of incitement. 
C.B. 


QUEENSLAND 


The Land Scandals and the Dismissal of Mr. V. R. Creighton 

While Chairman of the Land Administration Board, Mr. Creighton had made available to 
an A.W.U. organiser information on land matters, an action which had led to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. He also gave evidence before the Commission. For his actions he 
was suspended from office. On 24 July Caucus, with only one dissentient, decided that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to dismiss him. Officials of 21 unions affiliated with the A.L.P. signed 
a petition to the Q.C.E. asking it to instruct the Parliamentary Labor Party to reinstate Mr. 
Creighton in the government service; but no action was taken. On 30 July Cabinet decided 
to invite him to appear at the Bar of the House. 


On 1 August a statement giving the reasons for his suspension was moved by the Minister 
for Lands (Mr. P. J. R. Hilton) and seconded by the Minister for Labour and Industry (Mr. 
A. Jones). The gravamen of the charge was that he had proved false to the trust reposed in 
him as a servant of the Crown by communicating to a person outside the Government informa- 
tion obtained by virtue of his position as a Crown servant. Immediately afterwards he spoke 


18jhig., pp. 3924-40 for Treasurer’s budget speech and tabled papers; pp. 4242-69, 4319-73 
for debate. 
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at the Bar of the House in defence of his action. Opposition speakers generally argued that 
his actions were justified by the verdict of the Commissioner, who had found the former Minister 
for Lands (Mr. T. A. Foley) guilty on three counts. Government speakers relied largely upon 
the transcript of evidence, placing most emphasis upon the manner in which he had released 
the information; Opposition speakers concentrated upon the Commissioner’s report. Some heat 
was generated, and the Leader of the Liberal Party (Mr. K. J. Morris) was suspended. After 
a debate lasting almost fifteen hours, until 2.22 a.m., the resolution was adopted by 43 votes 
to 18. Mr. Foley attended the early part of the debate and then left the House, and three 
other Labor members were absent. The Opposition had decided not to treat the matter as a 
party issue. Four Country Party members and one Liberal withdrew before the vote was 
taken. The last (Mr. G. Chalk) explained that he could not vote for Mr. Creighton’s reinstate- 
ment, because he could not approve the methods he had used, even though the situation had 
required action. Nor could he vote for his dismissal, unless action was taken at the same time 
against Mr. Foley. 


Mr. Creighton subsequently accepted employment with one of the large pastoral agencies. 


Motion of No-Confidence 

The Opposition moved for a vote of no-confidence in the Governor’s advisers, the grounds 
being corruption in land dealings, failure to maintain law and order in shearing areas and to 
provide transport for wool, and an inability to uphold the State’s industrial laws. At first 
most attention was given to the land issue. Leading for the Government, Mr. Foley concluded 
his speech with an attack on two members of the judiciary. He alleged that it had probably 
been suggested directly or indirectly to the Commissioner by Mr. Justice Philp that he should 
do nothing to injure ‘“‘my club pal, my drinking partner’. The Opposition protested violently, 
but did not keep to the main issue, criticising other legal men associated with the Commission. 
Government speakers gave some support to the attack made by Mr. Foley. The Premier (Mr. V. C. 
Gair) announced that while he accepted the Commissioner’s findings, he still found it difficult 
to believe that Mr. Foley would have solicited funds. The Treasurer (Mr. E. J. Walsh) declared 
that Mr. Justice Philp should have informed the Government much earlier of the allegations 
made to him. The Liberal Leader (Mr. K. J. Morris) protested against an attack upon the 
judiciary without a substantive motion, but the Speaker (Mr. J. H. Mann) ended that the 
Judge was being criticised as a witness, not as a member of the judiciary. The motion was 
lost in a party vote. A subsequent motion of dissent with the Speaker’s ruling was again 
lost in the same way. 


Russell Corruption Charge 


A Brisbane dentist, Mr. Alan Russell, sent a letter to the Q.C.E. alleging corruption in 
another field, but this time some fourteen years old. He appeared before the Q.C.E., which 
then communicated his information to the police. Mr. Russell also forwarded a letter to the 
Speaker. He sought the appointment of a Royal Commission, and when that was refused, 
an audience with the Governor, also denied. Mr. Russell refused to assist the police in their 
investigations, but again promised to appear before a Royal Commission. No further action 
ser taken, but it was understood that Mr. Russell was seeking other means to approach the 

vernor, 


Three Weeks Leave 


Contrary to some union expectations no mention was made of this in the Governor’s speech 
opening Parliament. The Premier warned Labor members that it would be a bad year for 
money and began an intensive economy campaign, including a conference with top State public 
servants to arrange for reduction of expenditure in all departments. He further warned that 
the cost of three weeks leave would mean further taxation, probably entertainments tax, or 
the imposition of a means test in the State hospital service, previously free. He was ales 
eee to have told the industrial sub-committee of the Q.C.E. that the time definitely was 
not now. 
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A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Q.C.E. on 25 September instructed the 
Secretary to write to all Labor members of the Assembly asking them whether they were 
prepared to observe the rules of the A.L.P. and whether they would support the introduction 
of legislation for three weeks leave in 1956. A Caucus meeting on 26 September by a vote of 
28 to 19 supported the Premier in his contention that the time was not yet ripe. Replies of 
individual members to the letters were considered by the inner executive on 5 October and 
the full 0.C.E. on 12 October, when the decision was taken to summon all Labor M’s.L.A. to 
meet a special committee of the Q.C.E. The Premier remained firm in his stand—he agreed 
with the desirability, but insisted on its impracticability in the present state of funds. In this 
he was supported by the Treasurer (Mr. E. J. Walsh), who later warned that dismissals of State 
employees had already taken place and there was danger of more if the financial situation did 
not improve. In November the Assembly was adjourned until March. 


Continuous pressure was exerted upon individual members in an effort to secure a favourable 
majority in Caucus. The Premier’s majority was reduced by the expulsion of Mr. T. A. Foley 
from the party because of the land leases affair and the suspension of Mr. H. R. Gardner (Rock- 
hampton) for criticism of the Q.C.E. A by-election for the Ithaca seat resulted in the return 
of Mr. P. J. Hanlon,1 generally believed to be a supporter of the industrial wing. One other 
member is rumoured to have changed his allegiance. In addition, rumour declares that an 
attempt is being made to put an end to the rule of Cabinet unanimity in Caucus debates. 


While the party denies the existence of any real split upon the issue, public statements 
made both by the Premier (Mr. V. C. Gair) and the President of the Q.C.E. (Mr. R. J. J. 
Bukowski) offer some evidence of bitterness. Observers also see the recent enquiry into the 
affairs of the Legion of Ex-servicemen and Women as part of the conflict. This body, which 
numbers within its ranks some of that section of the Parliamentary Party opposing the Premier, 
applied for registration under the Charitable Institutions Act. An enquiry ordered by the 
Attorney-General (Mr. W. Power) resulted in a report hostile to the League. 


Rockhampton Trades and Labour Council 


At the July meeting of this body which was affiliated with the Queensland Trades and 
Labour Council, trouble developed over the credentials of some delegates, including those of 
the Postal Workers’ Union. In answer to protests from two unions, the Queensland Trades 
and Labour Council sent Mr. F. J. Waters, State Secretary of the P.W.U., to investigate, despite 
the protests of the newly elected Rockhampton executive. At the August meeting fourteen 
delegates from six Left-wing unions walked out when by a vote of fourteen to twelve P.W.U. 
delegates were not admitted. The Rockhampton body then decided to disaffiliate from the 
State body and seek affiliation with the A.C.T.U., its reports to be submitted through Mr. L. 
Short. It also backed the Premier in the shearing dispute by 33 votes to 8 at a meeting on 
30 September. 


Left-wing delegates took charge of the meeting on 2 October, even though the Chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned. Two rival councils developed, each claiming to be the properly 
constituted body. As the result of intervention by Mr. A. Macdonald and Mr. J. Egerton 
(Secretary and Vice-President of the Queensland Trades and Labour Council) the Left-wing 
body decided on a spill of officials and a re-election, but the move was boycotted by some 
major unions. ny 

This brought to a head arguments that had been simmering for some time. It was claimed 
that grouper influence was strong in Rockhampton and district, and that local officials and 
members had failed to help the Labor campaign in the last Federal election. The member for 
Rockhampton, Mr. H. R. Gardner, had already been suspended by the Q.C.E. Hence Q.C.E. 
officials Mr. R. J. J. Bukowski (President) and Mr. J. Schmella (Secretary) went to Rockhampton 
to enquire into the situation. They were understood to order certain party members, publicly 


1A son of the late Mr. E. M. Hanlon, Premier of the State 1946-52. 
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unnamed, to get in line or get out. Fears are now entertained that a splinter party may develop 
in Rockhampton and rumours of the existence of grouper influence in Townsville are also 


appearing. 


The Shearing Dispute 

On 3 July the Arbitration Court removed the provision of the award giving preference 
to the A.W.U., on the ground that the clause had been used in a bid to aid an unauthorised 
strike. A deputation of union leaders visited the Premier to urge the reconstitution of the 
Court. In some quarters this was interpreted as an attack on Mr. Justice Brown, President 
of the Court, although no direct request was made for his removal. Separate plaints by the 
A.W.U. and United Graziers Association for deregistration of its opponent were refused by 
the Court. 

The hopes of the A.W.U. were raised by the decision in the southern shearing dispute in 
favour of the shearers. However, conferences between the two parties separately and the 
Premier failed as did a compulsory conference convened by the Court. The U.G.A. insisted 
upon a complete return to the Court, the A.W.U. insisted upon concessions before return. The 
committee at the Trades Hall gave strong support to the shearers. As a result the September 
wool sales were cancelled, buyers fearing that any wool bought would not be transported. The 
Premier promised every possible assistance from the Government to ensure transport, and on 
5 September the Federal Government promised to intervene if watersiders refused to load wool 
purchased at sales. This brought strong condemnation of the Premier from both Mr. R. J. J. 
Bukowski (Queensland General Secretary) and Mr. T. Dougherty (Australian General Secretary). 
The Transport Workers’ Union, the Waterside Workers’ Federation and the Seamen’s Union 
all pledged full support to the A.W.U. 


A special wool sale was listed to take place from 1 October to 4 October. The A.W.U. 
called on all its members in the Assembly to rally to its aid. The Premier submitted a plan 
for negotiation based upon £7/9/6 per hundred, but this was rejected by the A.W.U.; the U.G.A. 
representatives, however, offered to take the proposal back to their association for discussion. 
Shortly before the sale was due to open a mass meeting of the Storemen and Packers’ Union 
decided by 471 to 5 in an open vote not to handle black wool. Mass sackings began and volunteer 
labour was recruited. 


At this stage the Government declared a state of emergency and ordered the storemen and 
packers back. A further mass meeting of their union was addressed by the Federal Secretary, 
Mr. A. Kyle, after which they voted 192 to 128 in a secret ballot to return to work, although 
members of the Disputes Committee had previously urged them not todoso. Transport workers 
carried the wool to the wharves but some trouble occurred over dumping, and some free labour 
was brought in. 


At this stage the Government formally requested the Court to reconsider the award of 
the previous November. After hearing plaints the Court issued an interim award of £7/11/— 
capable of challenge by either party within three months. The proposal was referred to meetings 
of shearers which accepted the new award. For some time rumours continued of the main- 
tenance of bans by both parties, but the industry settled down to a slightly uneasy peace. The 
U.G.A. entered a new plaint for a reduction in the award. 


The Australian Workers’ Union 


In July, as the result of the support given in the shearing dispute by the Trades Hall, the 
A.W.U. decided to reaffiliate with the Trades and Labour Council after remaining apart for 
over twenty years. It has since been represented at the regular meetings of the Trades and 
Labour Council. This has brought some public criticism of the A.W.U. but its leaders maintain 
that a united labour front is necessary and that the reaffiliation has in no way lessened their 
peat ae Communism. The A.W.U. was not represented at the annual Trades Union 

ongress, but this was explained as unavoidab i i i i 
pie stag hee ponte able, owing to the pressure of business in preparing 
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The death of Mr. H. Boland (State Secretary) in July produced the appointment of Mr. 
R. J. J. Bukowski to his position, with Mr. G. G. Goding (Central District Secretary) as Queens- 
land President. The union has aligned itself strongly against the Premier and those supporting 
him in Caucus. 


Mr. Bukowski continues to give in the Worker details of the progress of the ““Movement”’ 
in Queensland, and to warn Labor against the danger of infiltration. The new Democratic 
Labor Party is a special target, though it has not yet formally appeared in Queensland. 


During the presentation of the A.W.U. plaint for restoration of shearing preference, Mr. 
Bukowski was questioned by the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Brown) on a further strike 
then gaining support from the A.W.U. Despite the failure of an approach to the Court, certain 
A.W.U. men employed in the Water and Sewerage Department of the Brisbane City Council 
had gone on strike, thus preventing maintenance work on the city’s water supply mains. This 
dispute was subsequently forced back to the Court. 

A.A.M. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
The Parliamentary Session 


This has been a long drawn-out session, the first of the thirty-fifth Parliament. It has 
lasted from 8 May 1956 to 13 February 1957 and has been undoubtedly distinguished in that 
it has witnessed the rejection by the Legislative Council of not just one bill passed by the House 
of Assembly, but two—the Coursing Restriction Bill and the more important Marriage Act 
Amendment Bill. The session being of such length it is impossible to mention even a fraction 
of the legislation and other matters dealt with, but two significant debates were reform of local 
government and the Prices Bill. 


(a) The Marriage Act Amendment Bill 


The second reading of this bill was moved by the Premier on 1 November 1956. Its 
purpose is to raise the marrying age to sixteen for females and eighteen for males (at present 
the age is based on the Common Law—twelve for females and fourteen for males). The bill 
was widely supported by all types of women’s organisations and a similar bill had been defeated 
in 1955. 

As might have been expected the bill was not debated in a party atmosphere and the main 
discussion centred on the need to protect children from the stigma of illegitimacy and on the 
desirability of the legislature’s interfering with a matter which was so personal. 


A fair amount of emotion was engendered and some interesting arguments were advanced 
against the bill. Mr. Hambour, L.C.L. member for Light, dealt with the argument that early 
marriages might well mean broken homes and children who became a charge on the state by 
saying: “Much has been said about the people who are unhappily married and how much it 
would cost if unwanted children became a charge on the state. If you want to wrap it up in 
pounds, shillings and pence, this child is a better and cheaper Australian than any we can bring 
this country.... If we can produce them we should be quite happy to spend that amount of 
money on them.”? And on the point that early marriages were between people of little learning 
and culture, the same member stated: ‘‘People living in civilised countries are supposed to be 
enlightened, but are they any happier than illiterates with no education and with but one 
entertainment in life ?””? Mr. Tapping, Labor member for Semaphore, rejected the bill as ‘“‘a 
retrograde step’? and alleged: “No Parliament can legislate to control marriage which is a 
natural happening.’’* 

The bill subsequently passed all stages in the Lower House and its outside supporters 
breathed sighs of relief. But on the last day of the session it was brought up to the Legislative 


15.A. Parl. Debs., 8 Nov. 1956, p. 1549. bid. 
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Council, who quickly disposed of it (two L.C.L. supporters voting against the Government) on 
the grounds later explained by Sir Arthur Rymill in the press that the bill had been sent up so 
late that there was no chance for members of the Upper House to consider it properly.° 


(b) Local Government Administration 


The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. O’Halloran, moved on 15 August 1956 that in view of 
the problems, financial and otherwise, of local authorities in the State, a committee containing 
members of both Houses be set up ‘for the purpose of investigating these matters and recom- 
mending such amendments of the Local Government Act as may seem desirable for the better 


administration of the affairs of the metropolitan area’’.® 


Mr. O’Halloran had assembled an impressive array of facts and figures and quoted 
extensively from such sources as Robson’s Great Cities of the World, Bland’s Government in 
Australia and reports of efficiency committees. His case was that the evidence led his party 
to believe that a Greater Adelaide scheme was the only solution to the present problems and 
that a committee should be appointed ‘“‘to enquire into the advisability of such a scheme’’.? 


The Premier was quick to point out that Mr. O’Halloran’s motion for a committee was a 
poor attempt to disguise what the Opposition really wanted—not an enquiry into the problems 
of local government but an enquiry into the Greater Adelaide scheme. The Leader of the 
Opposition countered this by saying: ‘‘I anticipated that if appointed the committee would 
give effect to it.’’® 


The Premier saw the question of local government reform as ‘‘whether we believe in the 
centralisation or decentralisation of government’’® and that set the tone for most of the ensuing 
debate. Mr. Coumbe, L.C.L. member for Torrens, stated: ‘“The very success of the present 
scheme is the voluntary work done by citizens all over the metropolitan area who have a fine 
sense of civic pride in their areas.... The suggested new scheme. . . would be a sort of 
Colossus or Goliath which would swallow up many of these fine voluntary workers.’’2° Mr. 
Millhouse, L.C.L. member for Mitcham, agreed that “‘the Local Government Act is in a shocking 
mess’’ but said: ““My opposition to the motion springs fundamentally from the principle that 
the Government closest to the people is the most effective, and there is no doubt that local 
government is the form of government closest to the people.’’44 Mr. Laucke, L.C.L. member 
for Barossa, rejected the motion on the ground that ‘‘the efficiency arrived at by local authorities 
is such that there is no immediate call for any alteration of the present system’’.1? 


The debate was adjourned on 26 September 1956 and was not resumed during the session. 
The chance of having a committee of enquiry into S.A. local government (which seems no 
different from any other part in that it is in need of investigation) was again lost without the 
merits of the motion put to the House of Assembly being dealt with very seriously. 


(c) Prices Act Amendment Bill 


This bill which extends the Prices Act for another year is continued because “information 
in the possession of the Government clearly indicates that there is still a strong case in South 
Australia for the continuance of price control in the interests of the public’’.13 


This is interesting legislation because the Opposition are in favour of the measure and 
content themselves by demanding that ‘‘we should have permanent legislation based on the 
lines of the Queensland Profiteering Prevention Act’’,14 the supporters of the Government, on 


‘Sir Arthur Rymill explained that he himself opposed the bill on principle, a new amend- 


ment having been accepted which gave discretion to the Chief i i i 
parties under the statutory age. : One ee 
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the other hand, often find themselves in a difficult situation in having to agree to a measure 
which is “‘of itself, bad, unless it can be justified’’.15 


But perhaps the most intriguing aspect of this legislation was in the nature of a by-product. 
On 4 October Mr. Laucke, L.C.L. (Barossa) asked that an independent tribunal be established 
to which appeals from the decisions of the Prices Commissioner could be taken. The Premier 
refused to be drawn into a discussion on the arbitrariness or otherwise of the Commissioner’s 
decisions and remarked that the last word lay with the Minister concerned.1® But in the 
Legislative Council Sir Arthur Rymill, L.C.L. (Central No. 2), in the course of the debate on 
the bill asserted “there is no appeal under the Act which is a complete negation of any principle 
of British justice’’,1? and he proposed that an amendment be introduced to give a reasonable 
right of appeal. In the meantime advertisements were appearing in the press fulminating 
against this lack of appeal and a meeting was arranged for 29 October in the Adelaide Town 
Hall, all interested being asked to attend. The meeting was well attended and the result was 
the formation of an association known as the Enterprise Development Association of S.A. 
Leading local business men, great and small, participated and the Association has promised to 
bring all pressure to bear on the Government to amend the existing prices legislation. 


L.B. 
Sir Thomas Playford 


The Premier, who received the rare distinction of G.C.M.G. in the Federal New Year’s 
Honours, is now entering his nineteenth year in office, having first taken office on 5 November 
1938. Sir Thomas, who was emphatic that his knighthood did not presage his retirement from 
active politics,1® seems destined to surpass the record of Mackenzie King in length of service 
as head of a government. 


The Barker By-Election 


The by-election for the Federal seat of Barker, necessitated by the death of the Speaker, 
Mr. Archie Cameron, was held on 13 October. 


The division of Barker embraces the rich south and south-east portions of the State and 
its population includes orchardists, prosperous dairy and wheat farmers and pastoralists, inter- 
spersed in the south-east with one or two pockets of cellulose and sawmill workers. It is not 
surprising therefore that Barker is the one S.A. electorate which since Federation has never 
been won by the Labor Party. However, despite the apparently secure hold of the Liberal 
and Country League on the seat, a fact emphasized at the 1955 general elections when the 
Speaker polled 67.7 per cent. of the valid vote cast, the contest in October occasioned interest 
for several reasons. 


Apart from the rarity of Federal by-elections—it was the first in S.A. since 1941—the 
campaign was used by the two principal parties as a vehicle for the defence of, or attack on, 
the whole gamut of the Federal Government’s policies. Coming as it did prior to the British 
venture in Egypt and after Mr. Menzies’ Cairo mission, foreign affairs, and the Suez Canal in 
particular, received more than a passing mention from the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Federal Opposition. The decision of the A.L.P. to contest the seat with vigour in the 
hope of seriously reducing the L.C.L. majority, if not of winning, meant that for the first time 
the electors of Barker enjoyed the experience of having their votes actively canvassed and 
their supposed needs receiving close attention in candidates’ speeches. 


The candidates themselves created more than usual interest. From amongst fifteen 
aspirants the Liberal and Country League Barker divisional committee selected Dr. A. J. Forbes 
to be the endorsed L.C.L. candidate. Dr. Forbes, a graduate of Adelaide University with 
first class honours in history and political science and a D. Phil. of Oxford, was at the time of 
his selection lecturer in politics and international relations at the University of Adelaide. 


15Mr. Millhouse, L.C.L. member for Mitcham, ibid., p. 605. 
165.4. P.D., 4 Oct. 1956, p. 889. 177bid., 10 Oct. 1956, p. 959. 
184 dvertiser, 2 Jan. 1957. 
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Although neither associated with the land nor living in the electorate the divisional committee 
apparently felt that Dr. Forbes’ outstanding qualifications and his proven ability to get votes, 
as illustrated in his narrow loss in Kingston in 1955, made him a worthy successor to Archie 
Cameron. 


The A.L.P. representative was Mr. R. A. Dettman—a well-known grazier and stud sheep 
breeder of Willunga. Mr. Dettman, who emphasized his connection with the land and the fact 
that he lived in the electorate, had previously contested the seat in 1955, polling 12,398 votes 
against the Speaker’s 25,993. 


Two last minute nominations were those of Mr. B. R. Crowe, Anti-Communist Labor 
Party, and Mr. W. P. McAnaney, unendorsed L.C.L. The former, a solicitor of Adelaide, was 
Treasurer of his party, which had been founded just prior to the 1955 Federal elections, and 
the strength of which in Barker was not known. The latter represented a protest against the 
selection of the L.C.L. candidate being entrusted to the divisional committee instead of the 
usual ballot of members of the L.C.L., and also against a city man being chosen in preference 
to a practical farmer. Mr. McAnaney, a farmer of Langhorne Creek, was Chairman of the 
Strathalbyn District Council and a former State and Federal President of the Australian Primary 
Producers’ Union. 


The campaign developed into a vigorous affair, particularly when the L.C.L. realised that 
Labor was making an all-out bid for the seat. Meetings addressed by Dr. Evatt were countered 
by a large L.C.L. rally at Mount Gambier addressed by the Prime Minister himself. On the 
whole, however, while the Labor Party, with the help of some of its leading parliamentarians, 
concentrated on selected issues such as rural development and foreign affairs, the L.C.L. were 
more concerned with making their candidate well-known, and Dr. Forbes and his wife conducted 
a strenuous door-to-door campaign. 


Final figures for the by-election were: 


Crowe Dettman Forbes McAnaney 
First preference votes .. ge Ss 2,207 14,454 18,471 2,819 
Transfer of Crowe’s preferences os 15,433 18,882 3,636 
Transfer of McAnaney’s preferences. .. 16,016 21,935 


One or two points of interest may be drawn from the result. Support for the L.C.L. 
candidate showed a definite, but not startling, decline from 67.7 per cent. of formal votes in 
1955 to 58 per cent. in 1956—a decline that may be accounted for by Labor’s all-out effort in 
1956, Mr. Archie Cameron’s personal following and Dr. Forbes’ city background rather than 
any widespread discontent with the Federal Government. 


The A.C.L.P. did not do as well as expected, particularly as its candidate was at the head 
of the ballot paper, and although it advised that the A.L.P. should be given last preference 
Mr. Dettman gained forty per cent. of Mr. Crowe’s second preferences. 


The vote for Mr. McAnaney was concentrated almost entirely in the Strathalbyn sub- 
division, a factor which does not seem to point to any widespread dissatisfaction with their 
committee’s choice amongst L.C.L. supporters. 


R.L.R. 


TASMANIA 


During the Winter recess the Cosgrove Labor Government, torn by internal faction and 
harassed by the renewal of inflationary pressure, strove vainly to establish a uniform wages 
board policy and hinted at legislation to control rents and prices. The Liberal Opposition 
under new leadership revealed fissures on the issue of the Bass Strait Ferry Terminal. Rumour 
had it that Mr. Cosgrove would spring an election before Christmas. The motive suggested was 
that Labor members feared the growth of the newly formed Anti-Communist Labor Party. 
No one foresaw the dramatic turn of events that followed the meeting of Parliament. 
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The Dissolution Crisis 


The radio announcement made at midday on 11 September that Mr. C. A. Bramich had 
resigned from the Cabinet and from the A.L.P. was a political bombshell. It took Parliament, 
press and public by surprise. When the ex-Minister joined the Liberal Party on the same 
evening a crisis followed immediately. For the first time for over twenty years the se 
Party had a majority in the House of Assembly. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Jackson, moved a no-confidence motion on 12 September which was carried 15-14. ne 
defeated Premier, Mr. R. Cosgrove, then moved that the Assembly adjourn till 25 September 
and this was agreed to. 


Many thought the Cosgrove Government would resign and two leading newspapers 
published the names of the “new Liberal Ministry”. However, it was soon made clear that 
Mr. Cosgrove would seek a dissolution. The Governor, Sir Ronald Cross, was only half way 
back by ship from England, and the Administrator, Mr. S. C. Burbury, had been appointed 
Chief Justice only three weeks before. In the circumstances the Governor was requested to 
fly back by special plane from Ceylon. 


The Attorney-General, Mr. R. F. Fagan, prepared the memorandum which the Premier 
submitted to the Governor with his request for a dissolution. As in the dissolution crisis of 
1950 in Tasmania, Fagan cited authorities in support of his contention that the Governor of a 
State is in an analogous position to that of the Sovereign in the United Kingdom when requested 
by responsible ministers to grant a dissolution of Parliament. The prerogative power should 
be exercised for the good of the people and to ensure that the will of the people is not frustrated. 
Only in “extreme circumstances’ should the Governor reject the advice of his responsible 
ministers. And what were the circumstances in this case ? They were in no sense ‘‘extreme’’. 
A Minister had resigned and crossed the floor of the House, not because he differed from his 
colleagues on any question of public policy, but because he resented the criticism of some 
members of the party and objected to party discipline. The electoral law in Tasmania did 
not allow him to test the feelings of the electors in a by-election. According to the provisions 
of the ‘“‘deadlock clause’’ of the Constitution Amendment Act, 1954, Mr. C. A. Bramich had 
appeared on the list of candidates of the A.L.P., and it was on the basis of the aggregate vote 
cast for that list of candidates that the Electoral Commission had declared the Labor Party 
the ‘‘majority party’’ with the right to govern notwithstanding both parties secured fifteen 
seats. It would undermine parliamentary government if a member could with impunity deny 
his pledge and “‘defraud the electors of their right to be represented by the group they voted 
for’. It was only fair and just in the circumstances, contended the Attorney-General, to let 
the sovereign will of the people decide the issue. 


Once in possession of this memorandum the Governor called the Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Jackson, who said he was able and prepared to form an alternative ministry. Jackson 
also submitted a memorandum setting out reasons why the Premier’s request for a dissolution 
should not be granted. By having lost the confidence of the Assembly the Premier ‘‘has forfeited 
his constitutional authority to advise the Crown”. The “‘deadlocks clause” of the Constitutior 
Amendment Act, 1954, was an expedient which did not ‘‘prevent the Members of the Assembl_ 
from solving the deadlock for themselves by exercising their own judgment in varying circum- 
stances, even though this may involve leaving one political party and joining another’’. 


The Mercury published the fact that Jackson had submitted a counter statement. At 
once the Premier protested to the Governor against the novel practice of the Leader of the 
Opposition tendering advice. The latter should confine himself, the Premier submitted, to giving 
assurances that an alternative ministry was possible. On the same afternoon, 20 September, 
the Governor granted the Premier a dissolution. Notwithstanding the assurances given him 
by the Leader of the Opposition that an alternative Government was possible he decided that 
it was “proper in all the circumstances that the electorate should have an opportunity of 
expressing its will’. At the same time he did not accept the argument that he could exercise 
his discretion only in ‘‘extreme circumstances’. Nor had the discretionary power been affected 
by the “deadlocks clause” of the Constitution Amendment Act, 1954. Parliament was 
immediately prorogued and somewhat later dissolved. 
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The General Election 


As the Government had supply only to 31 October the Premier fixed election day for 
13 October. Neither of the two major parties was ready for an election. Still less was the 
newly formed Anti-Communist Labor Party, which decided to contest each of the five seats 
with three candidates, though one withdrew in Bass. This party had been preparing the ground 
for an election which was expected in about eighteen months. Several Independent candidates, 
including Mr. W. G. Wedd in Denison, also appeared. In all there were 79 candidates for the 
thirty seats—six for each of the five divisions. 


There was little reaction among the general public. Meetings were badly attended. It 
was assumed that most electors had made up their minds on what Mr. C. A. Bramich had done. 
Many had been impressed by the Premier’s dignified stand and the absence of personal bitterness 
in his speeches. The fact that he had obtained a dissolution, which came as a surprise to 
many, had enhanced his reputation as a consummate tactician. On the other hand the 
impression grew that the Liberal leaders had blundered. In their haste to secure the plums 
of office after 22 years in the wilderness they had plucked them prematurely. It will always 
be argued that the Liberals had only to sit and wait. The disintegration of the Labor Govern- 
ment had set in. The extraordinary behaviour of Dr. Turnbull, Minister for Health (noted in 
earlier Political Chronicles) had damaged the prestige of the Government and of the Premier 
who had failed to discipline him. The revelations of Mr. Bramich at his resignation gave rise 
to more doubts concerning a political party torn by personal factions. Already the handling of 
the case of Senator G. Cole and Mr. V. Morgan had driven out of the party a section of its 
supporters. But Liberal leadership did not measure up to the crisis. Rightly or wrongly the 
Liberal Party appeared to the public to be moved primarily by expediency. 


The policy speeches of the three leaders contained few noteworthy features. The A.L.P. 
stood solidly on its achievements, but the Premier also promised that, if returned, Labor would 
bring down legislation to reintroduce a measure of rent and price control. Both the A.L.P. 
and the A.C.L.P. promised state aid for private schools and support for building the new 
university. The Liberal Party surveyed all aspects of public expenditure, promised improve- 
ments, most of all in road building and maintenance. There were few bitter clashes during 
the campaign. The ‘‘Bramich defection’? was mentioned only spasmodically except in his own 
electorate. The Bass Strait Ferry Terminal, which had divided members, especially Liberal 
members in Bass and Braddon, was played down. 


The election left the strength of the two parties in the Assembly unchanged, with fifteen 
seats each. As in 1955 Labor and Liberals won three seats in each electorate, and as then 
Labor came within an ace of winning a fourth seat in Wilmot. The A.C.L.P. candidates polled 
very badly everywhere and most of them lost their deposits. Independents Mr. W. G. Wedd 
(Denison) and Mr. D. McDougall (Franklin) polled well but were not near securing a quota. 
As in 1955 A.L.P. had a substantial and increased majority in the aggregate and primary votes 
and therefore, under the “deadlocks clause’’ of the Constitution Amendment Act, 1954, had 
as the ‘‘majority party” the right to govern. 


ALP. L.P. Ungrouped Total 


Bass .. “ic 16,556 14,292 1,301 32,149 
Braddon = 15,303 14,814 1,449 31,565 
Wilmot Ys 16,835 13,303 1,196 31,334 
Denison ah 16,837 14,317 3,406 34,560 
Franklin 4 14,566 12,751 2,400 29,717 

80,096 69,477 9,752 159,325 


The vor populi was not unambiguous. Mr. C. A. Bramich, whose action had caused the 
election, was returned at the top of the poll among Liberal candidates in his electorate of Braddon. 
Other personal fortunes held interest. The Premier and Mr. Rex Townley who have fought 
to head the Denison poll in every election since 1946 both scored personal successes, but this 
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time the Premier won by a very short head. Dr. Turnbull substantially improved his position 
in Bass. The P. R. system, which provides for no blue riband seats, caused two Ministers, 
Mr. J. L. Madden (Bass) and Mr. C. H. Hand (Franklin), to lose their seats. Two private 
members in Wilmot also lost their seats to rival candidates of their parties. There are five 
new members in an Assembly of thirty. Overall the election revealed a remarkable stability 
of political allegiance throughout the State. 


The Budget and Financial Statement 


On 31 October the newly appointed Treasurer, Dr. R. J. D. Turnbull, delivered his budget 
speech. He called attention to renewed inflationary pressures and pressed for joint action by 
the Commonwealth and the States. Although Tasmania was the only State which balanced 
its budget in 1955-6, the Government was budgeting for a “staggering deficit”? of £1,050,183 
in 1956-7. This was brought about by increased expenditure of the departments, due largely 
to increased salaries and wages at a time when the Grants Commission had reduced the Special 
Grant by £727,000. The “unexpected windfall’ provided by Tasmanian Lotteries was likely 
to be offset by further adjustments made by the Grants Commission. To increase revenue 
therefore the Government proposed to raise the stamp duty on cheques to 3d. and to impose 
a stamp duty on hire-purchase repayments. Loan funds would have to be used to finance 
current revenue services, which would curtail a corresponding reduction in expenditure on 
developmental projects. However economic activity in the State continued at a high level, 
there was an increase in productivity, savings bank deposits had increased and unemployment 
was low. 


Legislation 


Parliament met after the election on 29 October and there were only nine sitting days 
before it adjourned in time to be opened for the special sitting in December to mark the 
centenary of responsible government in Tasmania. 


There were three measures which gave rise to contention. The Prices Bill, which the 
Government claimed to have a popular mandate to introduce after the election, was thrown 
out by the Legislative Council. Changes were also made by the Council in the Fair Rents Bill. 
An Arbitrator, who was to be a Police Magistrate, was substituted for the Fair Rents Board. 
In relation to orders for the recovery of possession the period was altered from twelve months 
to six months. Furthermore the Council limited the life of the Act to 31 December 1957. 
Finally the Council altered the Stamp Duty Bill as it affected hire-purchase agreements. Despite 
mild protests by the Government that the Council was altering part of the budget proposals 
which it had approved, the Council claimed it had the constitutional power to amend a 
Stamp Act. 


Centenary Celebrations 


With pomp and ceremony appropriate to an historic occasion Parliament was opened on 
3 December 1956 to mark the centenary of the opening of the first Parliament in Tasmania. 


W.A.T. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


In contrast to the turbulent events during the closing session of the previous Parliament, 
the period from June to December 1956 was one of political stability, though not lacking the 
political thrust and parry and sensational disclosures which the public of W.A. have come to 
expect among local parliamentarians. Following the victory of the Labor Party at the general 
elections of April 1956, the Liberal-Country Party alliance retained its majority in the indissoluble 
Legislative Council. But in the Legislative Assembly the Hawke Labor Government was 
returned to power for a second three-year term, supported by the workable majority of 29 
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seats in a House of fifty. No longer uncertain of its majority or dependent on defectionists 
from the Opposition, it faced the new Parliament with great confidence and a legislative 
programme seldom launched in this State. 


The twenty-second Parliament met for its first session on 2 August and adjourned on 
21 December 1956. No by-elections were necessary during this period to complete the member- 
ship of the Assembly, the principal changes since the previous Parliament being the increased 
Labor Party membership, and the replacement of the former Speaker, the Hon. A. J. Rodereda, 
by the Hon. James Hegney. Amongst four candidates successful at by-elections for vacancies 
in the Legislative Council, the Parliament welcomed back from the Northern Territory the 
former M.L.A. and Minister, Mr. F. J. S. Wise, Labor Premier of the State from 1945-7. 


Parliamentary Legislation 


During the first session of the new Parliament, 109 bills were introduced, the majority 
being machinery measures making minor amendments to existing legislation. Fifteen bills 
were lost, and one was carried forward to the next session—a practice permitted in W.A. since 
1911, provided that no general Assembly or biennial Council elections intervene. Members 
had once more to suffer from legislative indigestion when 48 bills and motions were disposed 
of in the last fortnight of the session; in the final sitting of eighteen hours, Parliament disposed 
of fifteen bills and seven motions, as well as the last of the Estimates before the Assembly. As 
also occurred in the previous Parliament, the Legislative Council rejected a number of the 
Government’s measures, most of which have become hardy annuals—bills to compel the Arbitra- 
tion Court to adjust the State basic wage each quarter in accordance with the cost of living; 
to authorise the State Government Insurance Office to undertake all kinds of insurance business 
except life assurance; to provide adult franchise in elections for the Legislative Council; to 
enable women between 21 and sixty to serve on juries; to overhaul the public service and 
replace the Public Service Commissioner by a Board of three members; and a bill to ban night 
and Saturday afternoon shopping. As well, divisions in the Council on almost all the major 
and controversial bills resulted in extremely narrow margins either for or against, Government 
support being frequently provided by the independent action of several members of the Country 
Party. 


The principal measures affecting the community as a whole to which Parliament gave its 
assent were a number of Acts increasing various types of taxation. There was also a series of 
police measures designed to punish severely persons found carrying coshes, knives, sharpened 
chains and other similar weapons, as well as those caught stealing motor vehicles or driving 
them irregularly, and those practising as builders without being qualified. Amongst the various 
proposals to increase taxation on land, liquor, betting, vehicles and probate, the one which 
gave rise to the most animated discussion was concerned with the share which racing and trotting 
clubs should receive from the taxation levied on the legalised off-course $.P. bookmakers. 
Public attention was also focussed on a Government proposal to prevent profiteering and unfair 
trading, which was seen by many as a device to side-step the Legislative Council’s annual. 
refusal to permit price control. The Unfair Trading and Profit Control Bill was eventually 
endorsed by the Council with the blessing of several Country Party members, though in a 
modified form and with a life of only one year. The Act envisaged the appointment of a 
Commissioner, assisted by an advisory panel of four Government nominees, who was to have 
the power to enter business premises, inspect documents and certify a person to be a “‘declared 
trader”. Appeal was permitted to a Judge of the Supreme Court. A Select Committee of 
the Assembly was also appointed at the instigation of and under the chairmanship of the 
Leader of the Country Party to investigate restrictive trade practices likely to be harmful to 
the State. A further financial proposal of interest was in the form of a motion endorsed by 
both Houses to close some 840 miles of the Government’s 4,100 mile railway system, on the 
grounds that the lines concerned were in inland areas which had long since ceased to justify 
the costs involved. The Government was instructed by the Opposition, as the price of 
their concurrence, to improve railway efficiency, make economies where possible, reorganise 
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metropolitan government transport services, and substitute adequate alternative transport in 
the districts affected by the closures. 


Developmental Projects and the Economic Situation 


Several developmental proposals also received parliamentary sanction. Some fifty per 
cent. of the additional vehicle licence fees raised in the metropolitan area in the next ten years 
will be set aside for road-works in connection with the construction of the bridge to be erected 
across the Narrows of the Swan River near Perth. Tenders for this project were called for 
late in the year. The comprehensive country water scheme was to be supported, whilst a new 
Land Act indirectly gave approval to an agreement made between the Government and the 
American Chase Syndicate—Esperance Plains (Aust.) Pty. Ltd.—to develop 1,500,000 acres 
in the Esperance coastal area. All such agreements involving more than 5,000 acres must in 
future be ratified by Parliament within six months. The interim development policy on town 
planning was extended to enable the Government eventually to implement the details of the 
Stephenson-Hepburn planning scheme, whilst a new Commonwealth-State housing agreement 
for a three-year period was endorsed. The Perth City Council was given power to control 
parking in the city and install parking meters, whilst increased benefits were offered to injured 
workmen and their dependents under the amended provisions of the Workers’ Compensation 
Act. The longest bill ever to be introduced into Parliament, the Local Government Bill of 
681 clauses, was held over after being approved of by the Assembly at committee stage. The 
Government refused to accept amendments to delete the clauses relating to the introduction of 
adult franchise in local government elections and assessment on the unimproved capital value 
of land. 


Throughout the six months after June 1956 the Hawke Government had to face some 
obviously disquieting features of the State’s economic position. Unemployment in the building 
industry was higher than it had been for years, and a special Federal grant of £2 million was 
only sufficient to maintain government employment at its existing level. The Government 
had to face a protracted debate on the question in Parliament in August, during which allega- 
tions were made concerning the effects of the Government’s previous housing policy. Several 
members were by then also questioning the wisdom of continuing Australia’s immigration policy 
with its existing targets. An important aspect of the Government’s economic policy to meet 
the situation was a systematic press and radio publicity campaign to persuade the people of 
the State that their prosperity depended upon their willingness to buy locally made goods. 


Administrative Matters 


The Government had also to face several forthright criticisms of its actions in matters of 
minor administration, and to justify itself to the Opposition and to the press. Differences of 
opinion between the Minister for Health and the Board of Management of the King Edward 
Memorial Hospital were aired in a debate on a censute motion accusing the Minister of interfering 
with the decision of the Board to appoint an Administrator, over-riding their decisions and 
failing to reappoint members for a further term. The Opposition also took the opportunity to 
move a further censure motion when it was discovered that Cabinet had agreed to authorise 
the payment of the £450 damages and costs awarded against a police constable who was found 
guilty, on appeal to the High Court, of acting in a vindictive and ungentlemanly manner in 
wrongfully attempting to arrest a taxi driver. One other item of public importance to be 
discussed was due to the efforts of the independent Liberal member for South Perth, Mr. W. L. 
Grayden, who believed that activities on the Maralinga rocket range were harmful to the 
aboriginal population in the adjacent areas in W.A. A Select Committee was appointed to 
investigate conditions in the Warburton and Laverton districts. But no immediate action 
could be taken as the Committee’s report was not received until late on the last day of the 
session, when members were attempting to clear the notice paper before returning home for 


the Christmas holiday. 
BAGG: 


Review Article 


INQUEST ON A NEWSPAPER 


The Frankfurter Zeitung and the defeat of German Liberalism 


“Unfortunately my views did not prevail in the question of continuing the Frankfurter. 

Zeitung’, wrote Propaganda Minister Goebbels in his diary on 10 May 1943. 

The Fuehrer gave a number of reasons why the Frankfurter Zeitung should 

be eliminated. Personally I believe the reasons for retaining it are stronger 

than the Fuehrer realizes, but he is stubbornly of the opinion that it would 

be better to do away with it. I shall now carry out his wish and bring about 

the liquidation of the newspaper.? 
On 31 August 1943 the once leading organ of German progressive liberalism ceased to exist. 
Contrary to many expectations it was not revived after 1945, for some obscure reasons which 
may one day come to light when the files of the occupation authorities in the American Zone 
of Germany are thrown open. 


Before Hitler came to power the Frankfurter Zeitung was a kind of German Manchester 
Guardian. Its three daily issues gave wide and accurate information, it lived up to C. P. Scott’s 
famous demand for the separation of news and comment, it was distinguished by an often 
brilliant feuilleton, its parts and supplements devoted to literature, art and university life. The 
important but frustrated role of German liberalism between 1856 and 1933 is clearly reflected 
in its pages. Why did its policy of reason, moderation and sympathy with progressive forces 
fail? Why and how did it continue for ten years under the National Socialist régime ? These 
are questions of great interest to the searching historical mind. 


It was therefore a happy idea of some of the surviving members of its editorial staff, now 
working on a valuable fortnightly Die Gegenwart to publish a special issue commemorating 
what might have been the centenary of their former paper. Anniversary pamphlets of news- 
papers are often products of smugness and self-satisfaction. This one is different, it is candid 
and seeks the bitter truth. ‘We are publishing these pages’, the foreword explains 

with the wish that they should strengthen in the present generation the realisa- 

tion of the value of freedom and why it has to be fought for. How things were 

when it was lost will never be forgotten by the generation that experienced 

the hardest decade of the Frankfurter Zeitung. " 
The articles presented here are therefore more than a contribution to newspaper history, they 
are above all an inquest on the ten years the paper allowed itself and was allowed by the rulers 
to survive in the Third Reich. In his frank survey of that decade Herr Benno Reifenberg 
makes the point that three times in its history the liberalism of the paper suffered a significant 
defeat. Founded in 1856 in the then Free City of Frankfurt by the Jewish banker Leopold 
Sonnemann, it was critical of Bismarck’s power politics after he had harshly annexed the town 
to Prussia in 1866. The first major defeat came after 1871 when the paper, which was equally 
opposed to Bismarck’s Kulturkampf and to his severe anti-Socialist measures, pleaded for a 
liberal treatment of the people of Alsace-Lorraine, ceded by France. In vain, as the imperial 
régime preferred a drastic Machtpolitik to an enlightened and fairer policy. The second defeat 
occurred in 1917 when the Frankfurter Zeitung, opposed to the idea of unlimited U-boat 
warfare, lost its fight against Admiral von Tirpitz and other diehards. These men had their 
way with the result that the U.S.A. entered the war and eventually tipped the scales against 
Germany. But the South German liberalism of the paper was to suffer its most devastating 
and final defeat on 30 January 1933 when the National Socialists took over control of Germany. 


"Gegenwart Sonderheft. Ein Jahrhundert Frankfurter Zeitung begruendet von Leopold 
Sonnemann 1856-1956. Frankfurter Sosietactard oranan Frankfurt aM. cs 


2The Goebbels Diaries, translated and edited by Louis Lochner, London, 1948, Pp. 287. 
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In vain had the editors after 1930 deplored the terror methods of the Nazis and the high price 
to be paid for the artificial unity which they were to establish. Perhaps, suggests Herr 
Reifenberg, this battle against the tyrants was started too late, in any case it was lost with 
disastrous consequences. 


Once the Third Reich had begun the owners and editors were faced with a serious decision. 
Should they close down the paper which had been constantly attacked and abused by the Nazis 
since Hitler had sneered at its fairness and its “cunning Jewish tactics” in Mein Kampf ? 
Should the editorial staff emigrate or should they continue in spite of the ominous attitude of 
the new powers ? They decided again and again tocarry on. What is perhaps more astonishing 
is that Goebbels did not close the paper or even insist on its transfer to the Party. It is true, 
the local Party authorities repeatedly urged him and the Fuehrer to suppress the paper or to 
enforce a more rigid Party control over it. But Goebbels probably calculated shrewdly that 
the continuous appearance of the Frankfurter Zeitung without a visible censorship would make 
a favourable impression abroad and would encourage the innumerable turncoats in the Reich 
who now hastened to come to terms with the new régime. Herr Reifenberg finds sharp words 
in commenting on these opportunists of 1933-4. Their numbers, he says, ‘‘exceeded all the 
fears’”’ of the editorial staff. 


Nothing could weaken the courage of the editors more than the attempts 
now encountered everywhere to justify the changed power relations in Germany 
rationally and to establish as a historic necessity, what had succeeded by way 
of philosophical dilettantism and by a most disgusting demagoguery. It is 
true, the excesses of antisemitism were ignored with some uneasiness... it is 
true the brutal treatment of political opponents as criminals was not exactly 
approved of, though it was ‘explained’ by the passionate nature of young 
revolutionary movements. On the whole, however, the political novelty, 
offered by propaganda and pushed forward ruthlessly was interpreted willingly 
as a fulfilment of German life. 


One is inclined to think that the traditional German bent towards pseudo-philosophical 
speculation, and a deceptive cult of high sounding abstract ideas had something to do with 
this sudden acceptance of the new régime by circles formerly opposed to it. Today a number 
of other motives becomes discernible. ‘‘They escaped into the Party, because by doing so, they 
hoped to avoid proletarisation.’”” Many thought, too, that the danger of a civil war had been 
overcome. And few anticipated then another major war, believing with blissful ignorance in 
ex-corporal Hitler’s fervid pacifist assurances. 


Whatever the motives, the degree of seduction of the masses, particularly among the middle 
classes, by unscrupulous but skilful propaganda revealed, as Herr Reifenberg puts it, “‘a terribly 
far reaching lack of political education”. In those early years only some of the workers stood 
out in desperation against the régime realising that “‘the nation was now to be robbed of all its 
legal safeguards completely and without any scruples’’. 


It might have been wiser to close the paper down, Goebbels permitting, but it does credit 
to its staff that on the whole they did not accept or take the basic attitudes of the new Masters 
for granted. It is claimed that the eighty odd journalists and correspondents of the paper 
preserved a homogeneous non-Nazi outlook. “There were no traitors and no stool-pigeons to 
the very end.” 


Yet obviously some serious errors of judgment were made. ‘Perhaps the editors did not 
realise in March 1933 how quickly and unscrupulously the brutality of the new men in power 
would show itself.” When in May 1934 Heinrich Simon, the grandson of the founder, was 
forced as a “non-Aryan” to leave his paper, it became the property of Carl Bosch, the well 
known industrialist and Chairman of the board of I. G. Farben, the chemical trust. He did 
not interfere with the editors, being of the view—as his advisor Professor Hummel expressed it: 


A Frankfurter Zeitung in the Third Reich seems to be a contradictio in 
adjecto. We must leave it entirely to the editors how to master this difficult 
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position. If we had not the confidence in you, gentlemen, that you will 
succeed in continuing to pilot the paper, we would not have taken on the 
great financial sacrifice. 


Supping with the devil is always dangerous. There was little objection by the editors to 
the economic policy of the Third Reich which simply seemed to aim at a gradual transformation 
of a free capitalist economy into one regulated by the state. Like the middle classes in general 
they welcomed the disappearance of mass unemployment, but failed to realise that Hitler’s 
programme of providing workall for was tied up with his bellicose ambitions, long skilfully 
concealed. 


The men of the Frankfurter Zeitung and particularly its later chief editor, Rudolf Kircher, 
were inclined to look at foreign policy as a kind of neutral sphere, susceptible to arguments of 
reason and unconnected with the National Socialist perversion in the domestic field. For many 
years the editors believed that Hitler and his advisers would not risk another world war, if only 
for reasons of self-preservation. Bitterly disgusted and blinded by the dismal treatment the 
Nazi régime inflicted on its “enemies” at home, they lacked the vision and perhaps also the 
courage to realise that it was only one step from the annihilation of the opponents in the Reich 
to a conflict with its allegedly equally sinister adversaries abroad. 


The paper managed, however, to make no concessions to the official anti-semitic and racial 
ideology. Perhaps its silence on this meant something to its readers—we are incidentally not 
given any circulation figures. The editors left no doubt about the official character of news 
items they had to print. They were often deliberately introduced by the words: “‘The German 
News Agency writes:’’. A specific art of putting in and of leaving out news was developed, and 
omissions became as significant as what was printed. With freedom of comment becoming 
practically impossible, the only effective remainder from its former liberal days was the preserva- 
tion of the paper’s style—a language deliberately free from the distasteful and feverish slogans 
and metaphors of National Socialist propaganda. 


This sort of opposition did not amount to much and the Latin saying Qui tacet consentire 
videtur depressed the editors who from 1935 onward lost the belief in a positive development of 
the régime. Was it then really justified to continue the paper because sometimes reminiscences 
of a better and sounder past could be smuggled into it? ‘‘The Frankfurter Zeitung’’, admits 
its chronologist, “‘dragged itself along as through an awful dream of the nation, being under 
pressure from the state and from the ever growing burden of its own conscience.’’ In other 
words, from 1937 to 1943 it kept going in an atmosphere of permanent crisis. 


To a certain extent the paper profited from the rivalry between the cliques at the top of 
the régime. The Foreign Ministry was well disposed towards it, at least until von Ribbentrop 
became its chief in February 1938. Even afterwards certain of its officials seem to have been 
in contact with Herr Kircher whose domicile was later in Rome and who became an instrument 
of German nationalism, if not a tool of National Socialism. 


Yet how little did these men know of what was going on in the fateful months between 
Munich and the beginning of the second world war! On the morning of 1 September 1939 
Rudolf Kircher had arrived in Frankfurt from Berlin and the assembled editorial staff learned 
with a sort of mute horror the fact that they had been at war for some hours. Kircher rose, 
went into the former office of Heinrich Simon and collapsed shaken with sobs. “I did not 
believe it possible”, he confessed to his closest collaborator. This scene may be “characteristic 
of the complete lack of control by public opinion over a modern authoritarian power-state” 
but one would have expected a man of Kircher’s wide political experience to read the ominous 
signs on the wall after Hitler’s annexation of the rump of Czechoslovakia and the Western 
reaction to it. Probably it was more wishful thinking than lack of information which caused 
this once prominent liberal journalist to overlook the inevitable consequences of Hitler’s non-stop 
expansionism. 


There were some minor ways of sabotaging the muzzling daily directives which Goebbels 
imposed on the press. The officials at the Propaganda Ministry in Berlin scrutinised all papers 
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on the morning after publication. Frequently the newspaper packet of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
addressed to the Ministry failed to reach the railway connection at Bebra during the night and 
so did not arrive in time in Berlin. Sometimes also railway workers “lost” it on the way. An 
important detail, particularly when the Frankfurt journalists had dared to ignore a directive. 
Apparently even in the Propaganda Ministry—which in its motley crowd of officials included 
some former democrats—the F.Z. had some supporters, but “their number and position were 
never sufficient to enable the paper to risk more than others’’. 


Dr. Heuss, an old contributor and now President of the West German Republic, says in 
his spirited essay: ‘‘ For papers like the F.Z. 


the only chance of survival was the stupidity of the National Socialist control 
agencies. This judgment is true in spite of Goebbels, who was not stupid, 
but who became stupefied by his own blind zest; their own noise had made 
their ears deaf to the finer, the intermediate tones. But the readers kept 
their membranes intact for them.”’ 


On the other hand, we know that Goebbels continued to make use of the paper’s former 
reputation in order to “‘plant’’ stories and to mislead the enemy. On 15 May 1942, for 
instance, he decided to launch an “‘unauthorized”’ article in the F.Z. discussing the economic 
and operational possibilities of a German attack on Moscow. As Goebbels noted in his diary? 
the article was “intended to divert the attention of the enemy from the southern front [in 
Russia]. After publication it was duly “‘officially suppressed” and denounced at the Ministry’s 
daily press conference. 


Though during the last war years of its existence the paper was only a shadow of its former 
self, it reached then its highest circulation. It remains one of the ironies of that period that 
the same conservative circles of estate-owners, old officers, aristocrats, etc., who had ignored 
and despised the Frankfurter Zeitung in its heyday before 1933 were now amongst its most 
studious readers. Too late they realised that the tyranny which they had helped to put into 
power was about to engulf their country in utter ruin. 


University of Sydney E. BRAMSTED 


3ibid, pp. 159 and 166. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIS NAMIER. Edited by R. Pares and A. J. P. Taylor. 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. viii + 542 and frontispiece. £A2/16/6. 


Despite Collingwood’s wisecrack about presentation volumes and intellectual decrepitude’, 
there’s always a certain fascination about a book of commemorative essays presented to a dis- 
tinguished literary figure. One may look for three things in its pages: evidence of the range, 
extent and depth of the great man’s influence over men as well as affairs; perhaps some sign 
of the creation of a school (of administrative historians, for example, such as those who banded 
together to write in honour of Tout); at the least, some attractive morsels from the literary 
plates of the scholars who have been inspired by, or who have worked with, the master. 


Any commemorative volume necessarily owes as much to the skill of the editor as to the 
faith of the followers. If the latter are encouraged to ramble aimlessly or merely to toss off 
scraps of partially digested literary matter which somehow could not be worked into their more 
recently published works, the result is likely to do more honour to the master than give satis- 
faction to the reader who is attracted by the galaxy of names upon the title page. 


In the case of the volume now under review the editorial task was somewhat peculiar and 
fully justified the decision to share it between the learned Richard Pares and the provocative 
A. J. P. Taylor. For the historical writings of Sir Lewis Namier might well have inspired a 
variety of historical schools. Some like the present writer will always associate his name with 
the reappraisal of the politico-constitutional history of eighteenth century England which followed 
the publication in 1929 of The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III and the later 
England in the Age of the American Revolution (1930). It is well to remember, however, that 
this penetrating historian of English politics was no Englishman by birth; the stimulating study 
of liberal nationalism in central and eastern Europe that is revealed in his 1848: The Revolution 
of the Intellectuals (1944) may properly be related to its author’s own Galician background. 
His active association with the world of diplomacy during and after the first world war also 
makes easier of explanation the direction of his power of historical analysis to contemporary 
international politics, as in his study of the origins of the second world war, Diplomatic Prelude, 
1938-39 (1948) and in Europe in Decay, 1936-1940 (1950). 


The reader of Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namiery may thus properly look for contributions 
in the three major historical fields of eighteenth century British politics, nineteenth century 
European nationalism and contemporary international relations—with a touch of biography 
thrown in for light relief. All sixteen essays—not eighteen as stated on the publisher’s jacket— 
can indeed be brought within one or other of these three fields. ‘The City of London in 
Eighteenth Century Politics’ (Lucy Sutherland), “‘A London West-Indian Merchant House 
1740-1769” (Richard Pares), ‘‘Letters from William Pitt to Lord Bute 1775-1758” (Romney 
Sedgwick), ‘‘A Wine Merchant’s Letter-Book’’—in the age of George III (Sir James Fergusson 
of Kilkerran), ‘The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds” (Betty Kemp), “The Reporting and 
Publishing of the House of Commons’ Debates, 1771-1834” (A. Aspinall)—all belong to the first 
field, with “English Reform and French Revolution in the General Election of 1830” (Norman 
Gash) and “The Changes in Parliamentary Procedure, 1880-1882” (Edward Hughes) akin in 
subject if a little out of period. 


In the second group should be placed G. H. Bolsover’s ‘“‘Aspects of Russian Foreign Policy, 
1815-1914”, E. H. Carr’s “‘ ‘Russia and Europe’ as a Theme of Russian History” and Hugh 
Seton-Watson’s ‘‘The Intellectuals and Revolution: Social Forces in Eastern Europe since 1848”. 
International relations are represented by Stanley Morison’s ‘‘Personality and Diplomacy in 
Anglo-American Relations, 1917”, A. J. P. Taylor’s ‘‘The War Aims of the Allies in the First 
World War” and J. W. Wheeler-Bennett’s ‘Men of Tragic Destiny: Ludendorff and Groener’”’ 


*R. G. Collingwood, Autobiography (Pelican ed.), p. 81. 
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The claims of biography are met not only by the Morison and Wheeler-Bennett contributions 
but also by the opening essay in which H. R. Trevor-Roper discusses ‘‘Oliver Cromwell and 
his Parliaments”’. 


The reader with special interests may thus pick his fields of concentration while browsing 
through the remaining essays at leisure. This might be sufficient justification for the present 
reviewer's arbitrary selection of the second and third fields even if they did not seem to have 
a greater degree of cohesion than most of the eighteenth century essays. There certainly is a 
stimulating correlation between Dr. Bolsover’s survey of Russian foreign policy between the 
Congress of Vienna and the outbreak of the first world war and Professor Carr’s examination 
of the Russia and Europe theme. The latter is the more penetrating study but it is well to 
be reminded of the eastward and westward alternating pulls on the policy of St. Petersburg 
and of the changes from protection to partition in the Czars’ attitude to Turkey. Familiar 
themes are also given new force through Dr. Bolsover’s command of Russian sources. His 
discussion of the relative influence of Czar and foreign minister and of the growth of some form 
of press and public opinion respecting foreign policy towards the close of the Romanoff period 
is rewarding; his emphasis on St. Petersburg’s recognition of the community of Franco-Russian 
naval interests affecting relations with Berlin as early as 1887 is new to the present writer. 
Professor Carr’s analysis is concerned primarily with the conflict between the Westernisers and 
the nationalist Slavophils throughout the nineteenth century but he also has some fascinating 
passages in which he continues the argument through into the Soviet era, emphasizing the 
“Russian’”’ element to be found in Bolshevism’s essentially ‘‘western’’, Marxist philosophy, 
discussing the compromise of NEP and analysing the “hybrid doctrine’’ first propounded by 
Stalin of ‘socialism in one country’. 


There are some interesting points in common between Professor Carr’s discussion of the 
belated and intensifying industrial revolution in Russia before 1914, when ‘‘the Russian economy 
developed in a forcing house at a temperature maintained by pressures from without’, and 
Professor Seton-Watson’s elaboration and extension through eastern Europe of Professor Namier’s 
1848 thesis. Though the Seton-Watson concern is more social than economic or international 
he suggests some challenging comparisons with recent events in Asia and Africa when stressing 
the fact that ‘‘eastern Europe (including Russia) was the first part of the world in which western 
ideas, imported ready-made, were used to remould societies neither economically nor culturally 
prepared for them”. This essay ends with a plea for the study of eastern Europe by a wider 
circle of historians ‘‘than those engaged in what are misleadingly called ‘Slavonic studies’ ’’: 

The wider interest of eastern Europe’s history lies in those aspects of social 
and cultural development in which it resembles or differs from the history 
of western Europe on the one side and of the non-European ‘under-developed’ 
countries on the other. But to see these resemblances and differences it is 
necessary to see eastern Europe as a whole. It is also necessary to see the 
real social forces, without preconceived notions of the universal validity of 
Victorian categories. 

Two of the three essays on international affairs are frankly concerned with personalities. 
Professor Morison has disinterred Colonel House and used unpublished portions of the latter’s 
diary as well as the 1926-28 Intimate Papers to discuss certain aspects of the Northcliffe mission 
to the United States in 1917 and to illustrate some of the difficulties in gearing Anglo-American 
relations to the necessary war effort while differences as to peace aims persisted on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. There is thus a link between this essay and Mr. Taylor’s general discussion 
of the war aims of the Allies between 1914 and 1918 which, while readable, does not appear to 
add much that is new. 

The concluding essay on Ludendorff and Groener is a little masterpiece in dual biography. 
This tasty crumb from the mass of solid food collected by Mr. Wheeler Bennett for his The 
Nemesis of Power. The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945 would alone justify the commemora- 
tive volume even if that did not offer so much other meaty fare suited for very varied palates 


but readily digested by all. 


Perth FRED ALEXANDER 
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LABOUR AND LEARNING. ByH.P. Smith. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1956, pp. 92. 12/6 A. 


This book seeks to do a number of things, and it does them all very successfully. It tells 
the story of the University Extension Movement in England, and of the anxiety on the part of 
reformers to make it possible for working men to enter the older universities. It brings into 
perspective the reports of the several Royal Commissions and other inquiries during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century dealing with the reform of those universities. It reveals the 
distrust felt by some of the more militant trade unions and labour leaders about the overtures 
of the universities to provide university teaching for working people. It discloses the part 
played by the Co-operative Societies in stimulating interest in adult education. And lastly it 
explains the changes in attitudes towards and methods of university education brought about 
by Albert Mansbridge when he founded the Workers’ Educational Association in 1903. 


The sub-title of the book is ‘(Oxford and the W.E.A.’, and that rightly emphasizes the 
extraordinary partnership of the W.E.A. with Oxford because of the unstinted help that 
Mansbridge was able to evoke from the colleges and influential dons. The present comment 
is confined to this last mentioned aspect of the book. 


Mr. Smith has drawn a vivid picture of the way in which Mansbridge enlisted all and 
sundry in the cause of University Tutorial Classes and his special creation, the W.E.A. And 
indeed the author is eminently fitted to paint the picture. There is first of all his highly 
favourable outlook tower on Rewley House, and the Oxford Delegacy for Tutorial Classes; and 
he had access to the stores of knowledge about the W.E.A. and its founder possessed by Dorothy 
Jones—who was Mansbridge’s Secretary and personal assistant, and who must be one of the 
few survivors who worked with Mansbridge. Smith himself must be amongst the last of the 
educational missionaries who became disciples of Mansbridge in those stirring days that marked 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. He certainly has caught some of the fire that 
characterised Mansbridge and made his appeal irresistible, whether to Church dignitaries, 
University dons, or Government officials. 


His Church allies were many, and included William Temple (President of the W.E.A. and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), Charles Gore, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and the clergy of Saint Paul’s and Westminster. (The writer of this note spent 
many happy evenings with the Clergy of Saint Paul’s to whose community he was introduced 
by Mansbridge during World War I.) His helpers in the Universities were legion, but mention 
must be made of R. H. Tawney, A. L. Smith (later Master of Balliol), Sir Alfred Zimmern, Lord 
Beveridge, and Canon Barnet, Warden of Toynbee Hall. In the spheres of central and local 
government we recall his close friendship with Sir Robert Morant, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, whose scheme for financing University Tutorial Classes, and for inspecting the work 
of Tutors, made possible the growth of the Tutorial Class Movement, as distinct from the 
Extension Movement, through the length and breadth of England. 


The story of the founding and fostering of the W.E.A. by an obscure working man whose 
formal education ceased at fourteen must be one of the most thrilling in the history of education, 
and it is fascinatingly told by Mr. Smith. Mansbridge brought new ideas to adult education, 
which he thought was fostering unsocial qualities amongst those who climbed the educational 
ladder. (He preferred to think of a Highway and that was the name given to the W.E.A. 
paper.) He wanted the teaching in our tutorial classes to be a challenge to our vulgarities. 
“T want it to stand in the midst of Vanity Fair to make Midas feel what an ass he is, and Dives 
how poor he is.” To this end he created the W.E.A. and he conceived it ‘‘as a spiritual force 
which aimed at transforming society through changing the values by which men lived”. 


The end of the century found men’s minds turned expectantly to the coming of a New 
Social Order. (It is not without significance that the first book published by the W.E.A. of 
New South Wales—written by Meredith Atkinson, first Director of Tutorial Classes, whom 
Mansbridge chose to come to Australia—set out the specifications of the ‘(New Social Order’’), 
Mansbridge capitalised on that educational fervour, and hoped that the workers, “being 
uncorrupted by the false values which had turned education into a means of rising in the social 
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scale, would nourish in their ranks an educational idealism which in time might transform 
society”. Blake’s poem on the building of Jerusalem “in England’s green and pleasant land’”’ 
was a constant refrain in the groups of the W.E.A. Movement. 


Mansbridge was denied the opportunity of directing the development of the W.E.A. and 
the University Joint Committees for Tutorial Classes, for shortly after his return from a world 
missionary journey (he came to Australia in 1913 at the invitation of the Universities who were 
moved to that end by Sir James Barratt of Melbourne University) he resigned because his 
health was unable to feed the fire that consumed his every activity. But he went restlessly on, 
and founded bodies and organisations like the Central Library for Students, the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the Seafarers Education Service, with its outgrowth, the College of 
the Sea. 


As a result of the establishment of branches of the W.E.A. throughout the British Common- 
wealth Mansbridge made plans for the exchange of tutors and students. These plans were 
deranged by the outbreak of World War I, but the writer of this note had the good fortune to 
be chosen as the first Australian tutor to go to England. He was thus brought under the spell 
of Mansbridge and given access to the whole range of tutorial class work including tutorial class 
lecturing, Summer Schools, the Central Joint Advisory Committee work and so on: thus was 
the way paved for him to take up with G. V. Portus the job of developing tutorial class work 
in Sydney University. 

Mansbridge’s work as a prolific writer, as an unrivalled organiser and as a felicitous lecturer 
was recognised, and H.M. the King conferred upon him the award of the Order of Merit, while 
Oxford University who owed him so much conferred upon him honorary degrees of Master 
and of Doctor. 


Sydney F. A. BLAND 


STUDIES IN THE AGRARIAN HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. By E. A. Kosminsky (R. H. Hilton, ed.). Oxford, 1956, pp. 370 plus xxvii. 
Price 57/9 A. 


Professor Postan has already discussed Kosminsky’s book in the original Russian, 
Issledovanya po Agvarnoy Istorii Anglii XIII Veka (Economic History Review, 1950, pp. 119 
et seq.). His comments leave little room for critical discussion of the somewhat abridged English 
translation which now appears, edited by R. H. Hilton, as Studies in the Agrarian History of 
England in the Thirteenth Century. 


It is unfortunate that the translators found it necessary to omit the lengthy discussion of 
medieval bibliography which would have been invaluable, perhaps most of all to non-British 
historians. Nevertheless, shortened as it is, this English version will be gladly accepted. 
Kosminsky’s work has been well established in English journals; now it is possible to go 
through his treatment of basic source material and to look in greater detail at the foundations 
of his conclusions on English medieval agrarian society. 


Kosminsky’s theme is ‘‘the problem of the manorial system’’—the emergence, development 
and decay of feudal property and manorial relations, and the pattern of concrete forms which 
these bases of feudalism took. His discussion depends essentially on the evidence of the 
Hundred Rolls, prepared in 1279, covering the centre of England, and with these data, he has 
based his whole approach on a detailed statistical investigation of manorial structure and feudal 
relations. 

If it is only to be expected of a member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. that 
the whole approach should be Marxist, it is a pleasant relief to be served one’s Marxism with 
delicacy and tact. Kosminsky’s statistical analysis of the occurrence of the “typical” manor 
(probably his major contribution) leaves no doubt about the variety of English agrarian institu- 
tions—here is no unquestioned convention of Marxist historiography. Equally, the complexity 
of relations in the forms of labour services and money rents is thoroughly explored. Finally, 
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Kosminsky does not under-estimate conflicting historical movements either in the growing 
commercial elements of manorial relations or in the more exciting events of peasant unrest. 


Nevertheless, Marxist presuppositions persist in coming to the surface. All his qualifica- 
tions notwithstanding, the ideological tags crop up: ‘“The class struggle grew sharper as the 
commodity nature of agriculture developed . . .” or ‘‘State power grew as trade increased and 
as the conflict between classes sharpened.’’ These statements sort well with underlying con- 
ceptions of the “‘break-up”’ of the typical manor and the disappearance of the ‘‘natural’’ economy. 


The point at which Kosminsky’s Marxism takes him into methodological deep water is in 
the treatment of the Hundred Rolls as evidence of trends in English agrarian society. Prepared 
as they were in 1279, the Hundred Rolls present a snapshot of the feudal system, not a moving 
film. Yet Kosminsky’s underlying tendency to assume that there was a ‘‘typical’”’ manor as 
a predominant institution, conflicting with this evidence, forces him to conclude that the manor 
was, at this time, in process of change. The degree of change can, he implies, be measured by 
the extent of variety of manorial structure. It would be surprising if Kosminsky were wrong 
and the manor was an unchanging, rigid institution (though a long tradition of English writing 
would have had it so). But deviations from an assumed type do not provide evidence either 
of the direction, form or cause of change. 


It is not enough, however, to decry philosophical assumptions. The fact is that Kosminsky’s 
work has left a deep imprint on the approach of English medievalists. The statistical method 
in medieval history, the understanding of manorial organisation, the structure of labour services 
and money rents all owe much to his writings. 


Canberra N. G. ButLin 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: An Experiment in Co-operation among Nations. By 
F. H. Underhill. Duke University Press, Durham, N.C., 1956; pp. xxiii plus 127; $2 


In recent years United States scholars have shown a growing interest in the British 
Commonwealth and the Commonwealth of Nations. The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has fostered this interest by assisting many projects, including the establishment of a Common- 
wealth Studies Centre at Duke University, North Carolina. |The Centre has been active in 
encouraging visits from scholars in various Commonwealth Universities. Professor Frank 
Underhill, Curator of Laurier House, Ottawa, and formerly Professor of History at Toronto, 
visited the Commonwealth Studies Centre in the autumn of 1955 and delivered the three lectures 
that are published in the book now under review. 


Professor Underhill was asked to provide “‘an authoritative statement concerning some 
of the more important factors influencing the general history of the Commonwealth and 
concerning some of the immediate questions suggested by the changing circumstances of the 
present’. He has certainly written with authority and learning on the two main themes of 
Commonwealth unity and of the place of the Commonwealth in the modern world. His lectures 
on the liberal Victorian empire, the first commonwealth and the second commonwealth are all 
illuminating; all avoid the obvious dangers of mere mysticism on the one hand and abstruse 
legalism on the other and all recognise that the Commonwealth was made by its members as 
a whole, and not solely by British statesmanship. In dealing with the present, Professor 
Underhill has acute observations to make about the attitude to the Commonwealth of its new 
Asian members, and about the significance of Commonwealth membership at a time when “All 
roads in the Commonwealth lead to Washington’’. 


An Australian reviewer may be excused for complaining that the two first lectures are 
unduly engrossed with Canadian experience. Professor Underhill modestly asserts that it is 
Canadian history that he knows best. No doubt any Commonwealth scholar writing on such 
themes will tend to over-estimate the role of his own country and, if any member is to be 
singled out for special emphasis before 1945, it should certainly be Canada. Professor Underhill 
is best on Canada, fairly adequate on South Africa and quite neglectful of Australia and New 
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Zealand. In a second edition some space might be found for Sir Joseph Ward and W. M. 
Hughes, to say nothing of later persons. The reference to Australian appeals to the Privy 
Council should be amended and more extensive treatment of Australian and New Zealand 
objections to the Balfour Declaration and the Statute of Westminster is obviously needed. 


The book contains a very satisfactory bibliography and is unusually well produced. 


Sydney Joun M. Warp 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND POLITICS. By Chitoshi Yanaga. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York, 1956. Pp. ix + 408. U/S. $7.50. 


The publication of two textbooks on Japanese politics in 1956 testifies to the high place 
which the study of Japan now occupies in the curriculum of American Universities and Colleges. 
The earlier work, by Professors Harold S. Quigley (whose Japanese Government and Politics 
was the standard pre-war book in this field) and J. E. Turner, was The New Japan—Government 
and Politics (Minneapolis, 1956). Major features of this work were the extensive treatment 
of the political history of Japan since 1945 and the special emphasis paid to the process by 
which the new Constitution came into being. 


Professor Yanaga’s book approaches its subject somewhat differently. The author says 
in the preface: “By analyzing the socio-cultural ideas, attitudes and behaviours of the people, 
their economic needs as well as historical antecedents, and how they are reflected in, and are 
influencing their management of national affairs, this work attempts to present as accurate 
and clear a picture as possible of the workings of Japanese politics and government”’ (p. viii). 


In pursuit of this aim, Professor Yanaga gives us in chapters Three (“Japanese Political 
Behaviour’) and Four (‘“‘Dynamics of Japanese Politics’) a staccato survey of the structure of 
Japanese society, of the relationships within it, and of dominant attitudes and thought patterns. 
He isolates such traits as assimilativeness, authoritarianism, pragmatism, inexpressiveness, love 
of pleasure, etc., and discusses each in a paragraph or two, without being afraid of boldly 
generalizing on the way. In these chapters, Professor Yanaga makes many valuable points. 
Thus, speaking of the Japanese fondness for compromise, he says: ‘‘At times . . . the obsessive 
desire for harmony is carried too far at the expense of the democratic process” (p. 46). Or 
again, he discusses a characteristic which helps us to understand some of the emotional forces 
behind Japanese attitudes in foreign relations, political, social and cultural: “The Japanese... 
are highly sensitive to adverse opinion or criticism. ... They are equally sensitive to praise 
and appreciation. Their sensitivity underlies their strong desire to be accepted and well thought 
of by others’ (p. 58). 


However, these chapters lose some of their value because of the lack of illustrative material. 
Without it the significance in the actual working of Japanese politics of many of the attitudes 
and behaviour patterns he describes remains unclear to a reader who cannot supply the missing 
connection from his own prior knowledge of Japan. It might have been better to link con- 
sideration of these socio-cultural bases of Japanese political life more closely with the later 
chapters, in which the actual political institutions affected by them, such as the parties, elections 
and the working of the Diet, are discussed. 


The second part of the book, describing and analyzing the various components of the 
Japanese political structure and their functioning, impresses by the wealth of factual material 
presented. Where necessary, aspects of Japan’s political history, such as the development of 
the parties since their rise at the end of the nineteenth century, are considered. Professor 
Yanaga has also included useful chapters on topics not always covered in books of this kind. 
Thus chapter 14 discusses the role of the state in Japanese economic life and the provision for 
social services. In a concluding chapter Japan’s foreign policy and the machinery by which 
it is conducted are briefly outlined. 

It is inevitable that a book of this kind, describing a large and highly changeable aspect of 
Japan’s national life, will contain statements of opinion from which other observers of the 
Japanese scene would dissent. Several of the more questionable assertions made by Professor 
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Yanaga seem to stem from an over-emphasis on economic factors as determinants of politics. 
Leaving aside such doubtful generalizations as: ‘Economic power is the root of political power”’ 
(p. 99), this reviewer cannot agree that in Japan “nothing of importance exists today in the 
realm of politics which is not economic in nature’’ (p. 96). One need only think of the attempts 
being made by the Liberal-Democratic (conservative) party to revise the constitution, an issue 
in which economic considerations play no part. It is true that the political future of Japan 
will to a large extent be decided by economic factors, above all by the question whether she 
can find employment for the yearly increase in her labour force while maintaining a rising 
standard of living for the people as a whole. But in so far as this problem can be solved by 
Japanese action in the political sphere, it is interwoven with far-reaching questions about the 
framework of Japanese politics, which do not stem from the sphere of economics. Can the spirit 
of liberal, parliamentary democracy enshrined in the constitution of 1947 be protected against 
inimical, ideological influences from both left and right ? Will the conservative forces still 
existing in Japan desist from attempts to put the clock back? If the Socialist party comes 
into power via the ballot-box, will it protect the parliamentary system and resist the temptation 
to perpetuate its rule by undemocratic means ? Economics will be only one factor, albeit an 
important one, among many others determining the outcome of these questions. 


Canberra E. KLEsTAaDT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. By K. F. Walker. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1956. pp. xviii+389. Price 78/9 A. 


UNIONS, MANAGEMENT AND THE PUBLIC. ed. K. F. Walker. University of Western 
Australia Press, 1956. Price 5/- A. 


The title of Professor Walker’s Industrial Relations in Australia is somewhat misleading. 
The book does not contain a general survey of Australian industrial relations, but is concerned 
mainly with particular aspects of industrial relations in particular industries, and with the 
general working of the arbitration system. The outstanding feature, comprising more than 
three-quarters of the book, is the case studies of seven industries. Four of these, on the 
furniture industry of N.S.W., Broken Hill metal-mining, the Queensland meat industry and 
N.S.W. coal-mining, are more fully done and embody more original work than the remaining 
three, covering the pastoral, metal and stevedoring industries. There is a chapter setting out 
the conclusions to be drawn from the case studies and the rest of the book contains a broad 
discussion of various aspects of arbitration. 


The case studies discuss industrial relations in the various industries under the following 
headings:—the pattern of industrial relations, organization of the industry, the unions, the 
employers and the determinants of the industrial relations pattern. They seek to establish the 
thesis that ‘‘a complete knowledge of the market conditions and technology of an industry 
would permit fairly clear delineation of its industrial relations pattern’: (p. 353), or more 
cautiously: ‘“While it would be going too far to claim that the industrial relations pattern of 
an industry is completely determined by its market conditions and technology it is safe to say 
that these determine the problems of relationships which are posed for solution by the parties,» 
and that in some instances the problems of industrial relations will not yield without a modifica- 
tion of market conditions or technology” (p. 353). 


The more cautious formulation seems more satisfactory as undoubtedly such factors as 
quality of management and the competence of an arbitrator may often be to some extent 
independent variables which can make a great deal of difference even to stubborn industrial 
relations situations. For example some stevedoring firms have good industrial relations and 
Judge Foster has recently achieved remarkable success in regulating the formerly turbulent 
maritime industry. The more advanced the industrial relations policies and techniques applied 
in a country’s industries, the more difficult it is likely to become to separate the influence of 
market and technological from other factors. Problems of definition, particularly of market 
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factors, also become acute. Even in Walker’s analysis, one has the uneasy feeling that had 
the industrial relations pattern in Broken Hill mining turned out very differently, he might, 
on the basis of the same market and technological factors, have been able to develop his thesis 
at least as convincingly for that industry. Broadly speaking, however, Walker succeeds in 
establishing his general thesis and thus lends worthwhile support to the celebrated work of 
Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel on the “Interindustry Propensity to Strike’. 


A second feature of Walker’s case studies, as indeed of the book generally, is the large 
amount of useful material collected therein. We have, for example, almost the only published 
information available about employers’ organizations, some of it included in the various case 
studies and some of it in a special chapter on the subject. So little work has been done on 
Australian trade unions that we can only be grateful for the additions to our knowledge supplied 
here. There is a comparison, along the lines of Mark Perlman’s Judges in Industry, of the 
varied working of the arbitration system in the different industries, this being linked with the 
central thesis concerning the effect of market and technological conditions on the industrial 
relations pattern. Scattered throughout there is a very great deal of useful miscellaneous 
information about many aspects of Australian industrial relations, from the working of the 
Victorian Wages Boards to the incidence of strikes and lockouts. 


A limitation of the case studies, arising from their orientation towards establishment of 
the central thesis, is that they are not closely integrated with the more general discussion in 
the rest of the book. There one frequently comes upon issues on which the case studies might 
be expected to throw some light, but fail to do so. For example, on the connection between 
wages and the tariff Walker is content to conclude, ‘‘It is possible that arbitration has contributed 
to the growth of the Australian tariff.... A detailed study of Australian tariff history would 
be required to establish this point’’ (p. 367). A fuller case study of the metal trades would, 
however, have disclosed some interesting effects of the wage-tariff relationship, and lack of it 
on occasion, in that industry. Another example is the brief generalisations concerning the 
changes made in the arbitration machinery in 1947. The resistance to these changes from 
within the arbitration system itself and the frustrations arising from this, throw a good deal 
of light on the working of the system. The failure of the case studies to illuminate these issues 
helps to explain a certain “‘out-of-date’’ feeling about the book—not wholly due to the fact 
that it has taken at least three years to go through the press. 


Another weakness, also arising partly from Walker’s preoccupation with his central thesis, 
which naturally emphasises differences between industries, is a tendency to understress the 
strong elements of uniformity in the arbitration system, and their significance. Determination 
of a uniform basic wage by the Commonwealth arbitration authorities, and of margins according 
to fairly rigid principles of ‘‘comparative justice’, and the similar practices in the States, have 
consequences which are not brought out sufficiently. This uniformity not only greatly assists 
the weaker unions, but also the weaker groups of workers in the stronger unions through the 
link between wages and the tariff. Professor Walker partly appreciates only the former point. 
There is need for strong emphasis on the importance of this assistance to weaker groups of 
workers, and by implication of the wage-tariff mechanism by which it is frequently achieved, 
as major factors in trade union support for arbitration. These are major issues to be reckoned 
with in any proposais for the greater development of coliective bargaining in Australia. They 
are seldom understood by overseas students of our system. 


Uniformity in wage determination not only assists the weaker groups of workers but also 
hampers the efforts of the stronger groups to forge ahead. This does not necessarily mean that 
the stronger groups are worse off under arbitration than they would be without it; this depends. 
partly on the extent to which arbitration assists them to gain at the expense of farmers and 
other sections of the community. It does mean, however, that the stronger groups often feel 
that they are held back by arbitration, with the result that dissatisfaction and lack of confidence 
in arbitration develop, and attainment of objectives is sought by direct action. Walker’s case 
studies show some inkling of the issues involved but he does not bring out strongly enough the 
tensions to which the arbitration system is subject, and leaves much too favourable a picture: 
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of the support enjoyed by it. The question sometimes posed as to whether the primary objective 
is economic regulation or the maintenance of industrial peace is not discussed. 


As Walker’s case studies have been found wanting in various respects it might be worth- 
while to consider briefly whether this approach was the most useful one to have adopted. 
Instead of partial studies designed mainly to support a particular thesis, might it not have 
been better to have spent the time making a fuller case study of, say, one industry, or even 
to have concentrated on a full-length study of, say, one trade union ? At the other extreme, 
thorough studies of particular episodes or events, such as a particular strike, might have been 
very useful. From a long-run point of view it is likely that either of these alternatives would 
have been preferable to the “in-between” approach of Walker. However, as we have to live 
in the short-run, and have so little material to work on, we may defend what Walker has done 
and be grateful for it. 


The general part of the book covers a broad range of topics, including the history and 
machinery of arbitration, the regulation of wages and its effects and the effects of arbitration 
on industrial relations. In such a broad treatment each specialist is likely to find something 
to grumble at and some students will prefer to use the specialist work of Deryck Thomson on 
the legal side and R. J. Cameron, D. W. Oxnam and others on the economic side. _It is curious 
that on psychological aspects, in which Walker is expert, relatively little is offered. 


The discussion of economic aspects of arbitration certainly leaves much to be desired. The 
Arbitration Court’s concept of “‘capacity to pay”’ is discussed descriptively with no real analysis 
of the way it is applied. The great importance of the balance of payments as a background 
to the Court’s judgments is not made clear. The problem of the relation between wage deter- 
mination and general economic policy is largely passed over. Two of Walker’s main conclusions 
are that wage increases under arbitration have corresponded roughly to productivity increases 
and that there has been little ‘‘ ‘squeezing’ of nonlabour groups in favour of the workers” (p. 328). 
These generalisations could possibly be valid but the unexplained and rather dubious “index 
of real output per man-hour”’ covering the period 1913-14—1943-44, and Mr. H. P. Brown’s 
figures of personal income sources for the period 1928-29—1947-48, the limitations of which 
for discussions about labour’s share in the national income are well-known, do not provide a 
strong foundation for them. It may also be mentioned that arbitration was well established in 
Australia before 1913-14 and that the latest figures given are not very up to date. The 
theoretical analysis that would be necessary to assess the significance even of good figures is 
lacking. Given the figures, much light might have been thrown on the working of the arbitra- 
tion system by careful study of short-run changes in the relation between real wages and 
productivity, and in labour’s share in the distribution of income. The general question of the 
Court’s approach to distribution is not discussed. 


Unions, Management and the Public, though slight and ephemeral compared with Walker’s 
book, nevertheless provides a very useful supplement to it, and is a very good five shillings’ 
worth. It consists of papers delivered to the first Labour-Management Conference in the 
University of Western Australia in October 1955. H. J. Souter’s vigorous criticisms of the 
arbitration system will provide some corrective to Walker. R. G. Fry’s study of industrial 
relations overseas leads one to expect that he might be prepared to go part of the way with 
Souter, but his discussion of Australian arbitration turns out to be along conventional lines. 
Other papers include useful presentations of economic aspects by R. I. Downing and D. W. 
Oxnam. Leicester Webb makes a thoughtful assessment of the conference. 


Sydney KINGSLEY LAFFER 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL POLICY. By J. D. Legge. Published under the auspices of 


the Australian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1956. 25s. 


Dr. Legge sets out to give a general discussion of the main features of Australian policy in 
Papua, not pretending, he says, to give a definitive treatment based on an exhaustive survey 
of all accessible material, but hoping that, until a body of detailed research on particular 
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questions and districts is built up, his book may help to fill an interim need. This is a modest 
aim, and in pursuing it Dr. Legge has produced a useful book which should become required 
reading for all responsible, directly or indirectly, for contemporary Australian administration 
in New Guinea, and for anyone with more academic interests in New Guinea society. 


In the context of the existing literature on New Guinea Australian Colonial Policy is 
remarkable for the sobriety of its tone and for the studied uncontroversiality of its conclusions, 
even, one feels, for its failure to draw conclusions or to point up sharply what some of the 
controversial issues are. Those perennial headaches of New Guinea administrations, land and 
labour, are discussed at some length; in fact the general theme of the book is the competing 
claims of economic development and conservationist native welfare policies, and the long term 
incompatibility of the two. However there is disappointingly little discussion of the paternalistic 
compulsion so characteristic of native development measures in New Guinea (including the 
Territory of Papua) up to the present day, and of the role of the Papuan Constabulary and 
of the Village Officials (Village Policemen and Councillors) in the implementation of government 
policy. There is even less discussion of the general topic of race relations in Papua, and 
although the whole book provides a mass of case material on this theme, no pointed discussion 
of the quite fantastically slow rate of change and development of Papuan native societies 
(including coastal groups with the longest and closest contact with Europeans) in the period 
from the declaration of the Protectorate in 1884 till the Japanese War. 


To that extent the book does smack a little of the semi-propagandist “‘official history’’— 
“Australia’s Record presented to the world’’—albeit in a very restrained, senior civil service 
manner. The most charitable and most likely interpretation of this emphasis lies in the author’s 
restriction of his consideration to official documents, and in his implicit assessment of the 
success of administrative policy in terms of the extent to which formulated policy goals are 
achieved, rather than in any absolute terms. 


It would of course be unfair to criticise Dr. Legge for not writing a treatise on social 
change when this is not the task that he has set himself. But granting that his legitimate 
focus of interest is the administrator, or rather, the factors bearing on administrative decision, 
one must note that his somewhat conventional treatment of the subject, and his self-imposed 
restriction to certain classes of official documents as his main sources, leads him in fact to discuss 
policy primarily in terms of outside, metropolitan pressures—or their absence. He also makes 
some allowance for the personalities and backgrounds of the two great Lieutenant-Governors, 
MacGregor and Murray, but is not able to deal with this topic very satisfactorily since definitive 
biographies are not yet available and he did not have access to more than a small part of their 
private papers. However a more significant omission is his failure to assess the actual local 
working and effects of policies on the ground, and the extent to which experience in their 
implementation produced modifications. The sources Dr. Legge used could have told him little 
of such matters, but such an evaluation could presumably be made on the basis of local district 
files, diaries and other personal documents, Mission records, and interviews with survivors of 


the pre-war period. 


A second omission is that of any description or analysis of the European colonial society. 
The numbers and geographical distribution both of administrative personnel. and of other 
Europeans and the type of society they constituted, their relations with natives and attitudes 
to them, and interests and opinions as to the development of the country, must have been 
relevant to the policy the Administrators and Lieutenant-Governors imposed, at least setting 
limits outside which even the most daring Administrator could not go. Again, Dr. Legge’s 
selected sources would probably throw little light on this facet of policy formation—though 
it is surprising that he nowhere gives any precise information on the numbers of European 
administrative personnel and their duties and distribution after 1886, or on the total size and 
distribution of European population in the territory, information on which presumably is readily 
available. He comments, as other authors have done, on the extraordinary confidence the 
European as well as the native population ultimately showed in Sir Hubert Murray and what 
they deemed his policy to be, but offers no analysis of how this came about. 
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Complaint can thus be made about the limitations of the framework within which Dr. 
Legge works; one cannot however complain that that section of the frame which he does choose 
to explore, is not well covered, concisely and accurately. As far as policy can be examined 
on the basis of official documents alone, this is well done. One’s criticism is not so much that 
he fails to fill in the whole framework and explore all sources available—as this would be a 
gargantuan task at this stage—but that he does not give explicit attention to the frame at all, 
or to the question of the relationship of the sources he uses and the aspects of policy he treats 
to the material in the wider field which he cannot now consider in detail. 


Ultimately a definitive treatment of Australian policy in New Guinea, based on all the 
sources, will, one hopes, demonstrate among other things the impact of the experience of 
governing on the governors and throw some light on the nature of a particularly interesting 
colonial society, 


Canberra RALPH BULMER 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL POWERS IN AUSTRALIA. By W. Anstey 
Wynes, LL.D. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty. Ltd, 2nd ed. 1956, pp. lxi (incl. 
case table and additional notes), 1-768 (with 555 b-h interpolated, and incl. 3 appendices, list 
of principal works referred to and index). £4/15/-. 


This is the first comprehensive text book on the constitutional law of the Australian federal 
system to be published since Kerr’s Law of the Australian Constitution in 1925. Dr. Wynes’s 
own first edition (1936) did not deal with the judiciary, and the two editions of H. S. Nicholas, 
The Australian Constitution, while containing much interesting material, were far from ‘compre- 
hensive and in places very disappointing. Dr. Wynes’s book therefore fills a large gap in our 
legal literature, and does so with painstaking detail, careful organisation and a technical 
apparatus making the relevant doctrines readily available to anyone familiar with legal 
phraseology. It is the work of a competent lawyer, intended for lawyers. The greater part 
of it consists of summaries of decided cases, mostly decisions of the High Court of Australia 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, with copious quotations. Moreover, the 
point of view is entirely in accord with the naive mixture of Austinian and Aristotelian assump- 
tions on which the working lawyer and judge of the common law system depend in England and 
Australia—and, it may be added, in spite of appearances to the contrary, over the greater part 
of the U.S.A. It is perhaps surprising that Dr. Wynes, after many years of working in the 
Commonwealth Department of External Affairs and seeing something of the practical working 
of politics and government should insist on remaining so “strictly legal”, and even out-Dixoning 
the Chief Justice in his attachment to the system of suppressed major premises and mal- 
distributed middles known as “‘legal logic’. But perhaps Dr. Wynes’s close acquaintance with 
public international law—he is legal adviser to his Department—has so sickened him of a 
system in which every word is twisted to suit the passing belly-urges of politicians, that he is 
naturally inclined to be more romantic about strict law than the practising lawyers themselves. 


This preoccupation with established doctrine and accepted methods of inference is all to 
the good as far as practising lawyers and law students are concerned, since it is at least their 
prime concern. At such a level, one could differ from Dr. Wynes on dozens of detailed points, 
since neither the constitutional documents nor the judicial exegeses have the certainty which 
his work might at times suggest. An important example is his discussion (at p. 174-5) of 
Williamson v. Ah On (39 C.L.R. 95), in which the High Court held valid provisions of the 
Immigration Act which cast on a person accused of being a prohibited immigrant the onus of 
disproving the charge by personal evidence as to the circumstances in which he came to 
Australia. Dr. Wynes, agreeing with the dissentients in Williamson, considers this inconsistent 
with the general principle of a rigid constitution subject to judicial review (exemplified in the 
Communist Party Case, 83 C.L.R. 1) that the legislature cannot recite itself into a field of 
legislation not open to it. But that principle is not nearly so inflexible as Dr. Wynes thinks. 
The Courts will allow the legislature and the executive authorities to go some way in the 
direction of establishing the existence of facts, and even of characterising facts, so as to create 
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the conditions of constitutional validity: see the Capital Issues Case (87 C.L.R. 177) and 
R. v. Hickman (70 C.L.R. 598). The Courts will allow non-judicial authorities only a limited 
role in such matters, but if the latter are permitted any role at all, then we have a question 
of degree. Such questions may be left to the “trained judicial intuition”, with no further 
explanation; or they may be decided in the light of what Dr. Wynes would call political 
considerations—the policy of an Act, the practical working of administration, and so on. In 
Williamson's Case, Isaacs J. embarked on such a political explanation, with characteristic vigor. 


In a non-legal review it would not be appropriate to pursue all the detailed points where 
“legal logic’’ might indicate a different view from that of Dr. Wynes. Other examples are his 
explanation (at p. 257) of the decision in the Steel Rails Case (5 C.L.R. 818) that federal customs 
duties may be imposed on goods imported by States, notwithstanding sec. 114 of the Constitu- 
tion; his suggestion (at p. 263) that the Commonwealth defence power is exclusive to a further 
extent than sec. 114 provides; his attempt at making sense of the Royal Commissions Case 
(p. 499); and his explanation (at p. 542) of the cases in which the interpretative methods 
of the Engineer’s Case (28 C.L.R. 129) have been modified. But legal reasoning being so 
indeterminate, all that can be said is that on these and other points different conclusions could 
be reached. Dr. Wynes’s conclusions are equally possible and would probably be accepted 
more readily by a majority of the present High Court and Privy Council than this reviewer’s 
opinions; it would have been otherwise twenty years ago. 


Of greater general interest to students of government are Dr. Wynes’s discussion, in his 
Preface and Introduction, of the problems of constitutional interpretation as experienced here, 
in the U.S.A. and in Canada. As already indicated, he strongly favours the attempt of the 
Australian High Court to put the emphasis on “‘logic’, and deplores American attempts at 
achieving a constitutional jurisprudence which incorporates a wider range of express premises 
and valuations than usually figure in private law. As Dr. Wynes points out, the emphasis on 
“strict legality’”’ in Australia was probably inevitable, because the High Court (and the Privy 
Council), unlike the U.S. Supreme Court, are mainly concerned with private law. Their consti- 
tutional responsibilities are a small part of their work, and their judges are chosen mainly 
because they are masters of the private law system. There can be no doubt that consistency 
and objectivity are the very virtues which a legal system exists to supply, and that lawyers 
should err in that direction rather than in the direction of the kind of flexibility which it is the 
business of politics and executive administration to provide. The question is, can constitutional 
law possibly possess the degree of objectivity which Dr. Wynes rightly admires? In this 
reviewer’s opinion it cannot, and the attempt at achieving it leads only to a set of fictions and 
incantations concealing the real determinants of the decisions. 


But when all criticism is done, the book remains a remarkable achievement, condensing 
more than fifty years of constitutional experience and hundreds of decisions into a manageable 
form, and attempting guidance on many points which have not arisen for decision. No 
important section of the Constitution remains without mention. Ona matter without authority, 
this reviewer suggests that sec. 51 (xxvi) (‘‘special races’), which Dr. Wynes finds a puzzle 
(p. 409), may have been intended to apply to Indian, Chinese and Pacific Island natives of 
British nationality, who would not come under the aliens power. 


Canberra G. SAWER 


SOUTH PACIFIC ENTERPRISE: The Colonial Sugar Refining Company Limited. Edited 
by A. G. Lowndes. Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1956, pp. x + 500. 42/- A. 


The Colonial Sugar Refining Company Limited is one of Australia’s oldest large industrial 
undertakings. Established in 1855 to refine imported sugar for the Sydney market, its growth 
has been intimately connected with the development of the sugar cane growing belt of Queens- 
land and New South Wales and of Fiji, for it turned to milling and growing sugar in the last 
quarter of the last century and has since acquired complex ramifications throughout the South 
Pacific. It mills the whole of the Fijian crop and 20 per cent. of the Australian, and through 
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its position as a landlord in Fiji and through the activities of its mill and field officers there and 
in Queensland, it exerts a strong influence on horticultural and harvesting practices. Under 
contract to the Queensland Sugar Board it refines and distributes virtually all the sugar con- 
sumed in Australia; it supplies the whole of the New Zealand market; and it disposes of the 
export crops. Utilising the by-products of the milling and refining processes, and servicing all 
these activities, are now major businesses in themselves, for the company’s output extends to 
building materials, chemicals and plastics. 


Yet most Australians’ knowledge of it is restricted to the bare fact that it is the concern 
(or “‘monopoly”’) that provides the refined sugar on the breakfast table. It was to make itself 
more deeply known and understood that the Company produced this centenary publication. 


Its object is to outline, against a history of the C.S.R. itself and the development of the 
sugar industry, what the company does now, how it is organised to achieve its ends, and the 
position it occupies in our society today. Under the editorship of Mr. A. G. Lowndes, the 
contributors have brought their skills from a variety of walks of life—from the company, from 
journalism, from research and from the academic cloister. 


The background chapters and the last two in the volume are those which will be of greatest 
interest to historians and social scientists. The main changes in C.S.R.’s activities and policies 
up to the first world war, which is as far as the history takes us, are revealed primarily in the 
story of the two personalities who between them dominated the Company for 75 years—Edward 
Knox and his son Edward William. The establishment of a sound financial basis for operations 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies; the formation of central mills for independent farmers; the opening 
of the Company’s plantations and their subsequent subdivision into leased or purchased small 
farms; the use of white labour in cane growing and cutting; the extension of C.S.R. activities 
to Fiji as miller and grower; and finally the immensely important contribution to the use of 
scientific skills in milling, refining and growing—all these are carefully set in their place. The 
scope is too vast and the space allotted the historians too small to allow the more penetrating 
study that would otherwise have been possible, and one must sympathise with them that a 
considerable amount of historical material has been incorporated in other chapters where, of 
necessity, it is used with less expertise. The concise description and outline of the development 
of the sugar industry in Fiji, together with a very interesting account of the land-tenure system, 
affords a valuable supplement to the historical outline. The description of the Australian 
industry is much less historical, more technical, and with it is combined some rather mixed 
economic pleading. 


The two final chapters seek to analyse the nature of the company and its role as a joint 
stock firm in today’s mixed economy. An examination of the ownership of the company reveals 
the expected preponderance of institutional and small personal holdings. There is, finally, an 
appraisement of the achievements of C.S.R., how they have been attained and what they mean 
to the company and the community. It is essentially a justification for private enterprise based 
on a sophisticated appeal to what Professor Woodruff has termed the Gospel of Production. 


The rest of the book is concerned with the problems of present-day milling, refining and 
marketing, with the inducements, problems and successes in finding uses for the company’s 
by-products and with the managerial problems and developments of the last twenty years. 


The production of the book itself is very good. The appendices are packed with detailed 
information not otherwise readily accessible; the index is easy to use; each chapter is usefully 
prefaced by some details of its contents in relation to the rest of the volume; and the book is 
profusely, one might say inordinately, illustrated. 


This is an important book and in general terms the individual chapters have been kept 
pleasantly readable without sacrificing the high standard of their content. It is not a reflection 
on the authors, therefore, to say that certain defects seem, to this reviewer, to mar the whole 
undertaking. 


The tone of the book is one of apology and eulogy, and it is evident that it has been 
produced not only to describe but also to defend and justify C.S.R. One regrettable result 
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is that this bias will inevitably detract from the book’s very real worth, and much of it will be 
set aside as special pleading. 


The basic fact is that in publishing this the Company has been directed by its own concerns 
and preoccupations. Not only has it been torn between the desires to justify itself and to 
present a full account of its activities, but it has been unable to determine to whom to address 
it. One sympathises with the editor’s problem: was it to be written for the shareholders, for 
the employees, for the general public, for social scientists or for engineers ? Unfortunately 
the result is a compromise. It is consequently neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. The 
opportunity was there to produce a first class business history, but the historian is presented 
with an emasculated narrative. It is too generalised to be the extremely useful training manual 
for the company’s staff employees which it might have become; and it is possibly too detailed 
for the general reader. Some parts will appeal to the sociologist or to the economist or to the 
engineer, but they are insufficiently extended to be fully satisfying. 


Though, in other words, it has attraction and merit, this is a book of missed opportunities 
and crossed purposes. 


Canberra A. BARNARD 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY FINANCE. Sources and Uses of Funds of Public Companies, 
1946-1955. By A. R. Hall. Australian National University Social Science Monographs 
No. 7, pp. 198. 32/6. 


From what sources, and in what proportions from these sources, do Australian companies 
obtain their funds ? This is the question which Dr. Hall attempts to answer from a dissection 
of company balance sheets. 


Balance sheets are, in general, not very informative documents. Although many boards 
of directors now view the balance sheet and annual report as a useful means for enhancing the 
reputation of the company and its wares, there are still many who regard its presentation as a 
legal obligation which is to be satisfied with the minimum disclosure of information. As a 
result a research worker in the field of company finance is faced with substantial deficiencies in 
his raw material. Dr. Hall quickly disposes of this obstacle. Rather than reduce his final 
results down to the lowest level of information provided, he very wisely makes rule of thumb 
estimates of omnibus items and of those items which have not been published at all. 


In tackling similar problems associated with the processing of balance sheet data the author 
displays great perseverance and meticulous care—qualities which are absolutely necessary when 
2,750 separate balance sheets have to be examined. The final result of this enormous task 
is presented in the form of 17 tables in the text and 55 tables in the appendix. 


As is often the case with detailed statistical research of this nature the methodological 
problems which occupy much of the time of the researcher are of interest only to persons 
working in the same field. The general reader will be excused for being more interested in 
Chapter V, ‘‘Analysis of Events 1946-54”, and Chapter VI, ‘Some International Comparisons’’. 


The analysis of the trend in sources of funds over the period 1946-1955 is a little disappointing 
in that the reader gets the impression that changes in sources of funds occur im vacuo. Little 
or no mention is made of major policy changes connected with capital issues control, initial 
depreciation allowances, banking directives and changes in special accounts, all of which would 
impinge on the availability of finance from the various sources. 


There is also a technical point which needs correction. In a note contributed by Professor 
T. W. Swan at the end of Chapter V the effect of inflation on profits is explained by a simple 
hypothetical example. It is shown that for a purely trading enterprise the combination of 
original cost pricing and accounting (FIFO) produces much the same profit figures as the 
combination of replacement cost pricing and accounting (LIFO). Hence it is argued “In neither 
case does inflation produce a spurious increase of ‘paper profits’ (as it would if replacement 
cost pricing were combined with original cost book-keeping. . . .)”. In this latter case the 
spurious increase of ‘paper profits’ arises because the increase in the replacement cost of stocks 
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is not charged against profits. But this occurs whenever original cost book-keeping is employed. 
The pricing policy adopted is irrelevant in relation to the question whether profits are ‘true’ 
or spurious. This is not what Dr. Hall says on page 46-7. 


Minor points of this nature do not detract from the value of this work. Dr. Hall has 
presented the first large scale analysis of sources of company finance and has contributed much 
to our knowledge of this subject. It is a pity, however, that the publisher could not have 
produced a more elegant and more convenient book than one that contains 32 fold-out pages 
and that has a cloth cover which tears off easily. 


Adelaide J. McB. Grant 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN VICTORIA 1894-1899. By W. A. Sinclair. Australian National 
University Social Science Monographs No. 8. Canberra, 1956. 25/-. 


This modest and attractive monograph nowhere bears an indication that it was a thesis 
successfully submitted for the degree of Master of Commerce in the University of Melbourne, 
and that much of the preliminary work was done there. The relevance of these facts (ascertained 
from Private Information) is that the author is to be congratulated on a youthful thesis 
surprisingly elegant and mature in tone, one which conceals his considerable labours rather 
than thrusts them forward; and that while adding a useful contribution to the massive work 
in progress at the department of economic history at the Australian National University, it is 
not entirely characteristic of that work in tone and aim. As is proper, Mr. Sinclair is concerned 
with “‘the process by which recovery takes place in a depressed economy”’; but this is a study 
of a unique and living society, as well as an examination of a “‘process’’. 


The problem and the argument are set forth in a general introduction. The phases of 
recovery from extreme depression in Victoria to modest if still, as it seemed, unbelievable 
recovery by 1899 are then traced. Three chapters are given to the role of institutions (the 
government and the banks); to the fortunes of various industries; and to the influence of 
external factors, in particular capital movements and the gold discoveries in Western Australia. 
Against a constant background of ‘‘excess capacity’’ in many directions, built up in the 
expansive eighties, and rural depression resting on drought and low prices, Mr. Sinclair displays 
his factors of recovery. These were chiefly the development of new primary exports; the 
increased production of gold; the growth and diversification of the manufacturing industry; 
and the effects of Western Australian development. The bare conclusions do not seem 
surprising, but the discussion out of which they emerge is interesting and often ingenious. 
Mr. Sinclair was writing in the main without the assistance of Mr. N. G. Butlin’s detailed 
estimates of capital formation for the period, and perhaps some of his deductions from statistics 
may need modification. Modifications, however, are not likely seriously to disturb the emphases 
he has given to the various parts of this painful story of years of economic humiliation. 


Australian ‘general’ historians should read.this monograph. If they cannot follow the 
analysis of process, they will learn much to their advantage nevertheless. The depressed 
nineties, above all in Victoria, left deep scars on Australian life and ways of thinking, some 
of which, I believe, endured even through and beyond the Great Depression of a generation 
later. They need to be studied further, from other points of view and by other kinds of 
historians. Meanwhile Mr. Sinclair has shown that an examination of basic economic data 
can be a pleasure to read and a source of illumination at the same time. 


Melbourne J. A. La Nauze 
THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: a picture of the community 1901-1955. By Brian 
Fitzpatrick. IF. W. Cheshire, Melbourne, 1956. pp. xii, 30/- A. 


Witty but not wise, erudite but not scholarly, crammed with information but lacking in 
balance, this book is a fine specimen of the later Fitzpatrick, calculated to give equal satisfaction 
to his admirers and to his detractors. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick invokes the precedent of Thucydides, but his method has more in common 
with that of Aristophanes. As the ‘“‘Forewarning” and the chapter headings suggest, the book 
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is not a history of the period, but rather a series of essays on topics ranging from Australian 
speech habits to civil liberties, in many of which the author has been involved as an active 
participant, and on all of which he feels passionately. If the result is less “A picture of the 
community, 1901-1955” than a picture of one man in rebellion against his community, it is 
none the less interesting for that. And future historians will find it a good book to dip into, 
even if its effect is that of a gad-fly rather than of a recording angel. They will find pickings, 
too, in the “documentation”, unbalanced as it is, and may be grateful for the biographical 
notes, though only occasionally, as on W. M. Hughes, do these go beyond the impersonal data 
of the reference books. 

But in spite of the lightness and literacy of the style, all too rare in modern historical 
writing, the book is a disappointment. We had hoped for better things from Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
This is the publicist, the worker for causes, the brilliant conversationalist, rather than the 
earnest student who, nearly a generation ago, pioneered the ‘‘new look” in Australian socio- 
economic history. The new vintage is sparkling, light on the palate and of pleasant enough 
flavour, but it lacks body, and seems unlikely to age as well as the older ones. 


Canberra L. F. FirzHarDINGE 


RICHARD JEBB AND THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. By J. D. B. Miller. University of 
London (The Athlone Press), 1956. pp. 48. Price 4/6 stg. 

Mr. Miller’s little book is an extended version of a paper on Richard Jebb that he 
contributed to the weekly seminar on the Political and Economic Structure of the Common- 
wealth that is held in the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London. He has been able to 
use a great deal of original material that was given to the Institute by Mr. R. L. Jebb on the 
death of his father in 1953. In addition he has had access to family papers. As a result the 
booklet is a very well based outline of Jebb’s political thought and of his public life. 

Jebb’s greatest importance as a thinker was in that critical period between the Boer War 
and the First World War, that saw “‘the high tide of prophecy about the future of the Empire’’. 
Very few of the many in Britain who were then speculating about the Empire were as keenly 
aware as was Jebb of the growing force of colonial nationalism. Jebb rejected all proposals 
for a tight central control of the Empire; he became a firm opponent of Lionel Curtis and the 
Round Table because he believed that imperial federation ran counter to colonial nationalism. 

Jebb believed in nationalism, but not in “‘tribalism” or “‘racialism’”’. His idea that a 
homogeneous people occupying a distinct territory ought to develop into an independent nation 
was particularly congenial to Australians and New Zealanders early in the present century. 
For obvious reasons it was more difficult to apply in Canada, although there, too, the sense of 
independent nationhood was resolute and strong. 

Indian nationalism he could not understand. During the inter-war period he showed himself 
ready to apply to India the very sort of “‘centralism’’ that he deprecated severely in dealing 
with Australia, New Zealand and Canada. He did not know India as he knew the white 
dominions and seems to have regarded Indian nationalism as “tribalism’’—for reasons that 
are not clear. Mr. Miller contrasts Jebb’s intransigence on this point with the greater adapt- 
ability shown by L. S. Amery, who in other respects was not unlike Jebb in many of his 
political views. 

Jebb always emphasised the fundamental importance of economic factors in holding the 
Empire together. He was a firm advocate of “mutual aid-in-living’”’, which in practice meant 
imperial preference and strong opposition to free trade in all of its complicated ramifications. 
“To Jebb”, remarks Mr. Miller, “the principal interest which Britain and the Dominions shared 
was trade’. 

Apparently Jebb believed that if Britain and the Dominions were in the habit of constant 
consultation over trade, they would find it easy to work together over defence and foreign 
policy. It is a defect in Mr, Miller’s otherwise very useful book that this notion is not fully 
explored and the relationship between Jebb’s ideas and the very vital developments over defence 
and foreign policy that were taking place while he was writing is not analysed. 


Sydney Joun M. Warp 
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